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TO  THE  READER 

In  the  hutorical  romance  which  I  have  woven  of  the 
Jramat.c  event,  of  the  life  of  Jeffersan  Davi>  I  have 
drawn   h,.  real  character  unobscured  by  passion  or 
prejud.ce.     Forced  by  hi,  people  to  lead  their  cause. 
Am  gemus  created  an  engine  of  war  ,o  terrible  in  its 
power  tnat  through  it  five  million  Southerners,  without 
rnoney,  mthout  a  market,  without  credit,  withstood  fo, 
four  ye  re  the  shock  of  twenty  million  men  of  their  <mn 
blood  and  of  equal  daring,  backed  by  bo,indkss  re- 
sources. 

The  achievement  is  without  a  parallel  in  history,  and 
adds  new  glory  to  the  records  of  our  race 

The  scenes  have  all  been  drawn  from  authentic 
records  tnmy  possession.  I  have  not  at  any  point 
taken  a  liberty  with  an  essential  detaU  of  history. 

Thomas  Ddcon. 
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THE  VICTIM 


PROLOGUE 


KIDNAPPED 

fhrTI^'wi  '""  °^  *'^"  ^^"*^  ^"^  linking  in  red  riow 

onH  fh   **^;«'*"V^"*''P«  °^  «  Mississippi  fortt  be^ 

fh  "      .K  ''"*^'  °^  VVoodville.     A  slend.       irl  stood  in 

the  pathwajr  watching  a  boy  of  seven  f  »^oo^    n 

away  beside  his  stalwfrt  brother  ^       "^^"^''^^ 

H^  hps  trembled  and  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
n  ait  —  wait !  "  she  cried. 

"Don't  "poIk"  ^""^  t  'T*^^^^  ^""  *°  ^-  h^art. 
tprJ    I     ;•    ^T^''''   ^"^^'       the  little   fellow   fal- 

*  Whv  d°^"^  "*  ^"^  "^^^  «  ^-^^"^  «^  sudden  fea 
VVhj  did  you  squeeze  me  so  hard>  » 

broth\rW:t^^^^^^^^^      '''^^•^'   ^^"^  *^«^>   ^°-.v,"   the   big 
,^  ;;  I  know,"  the  sister  pleaded,  "  but  I  couldn't  help 

"What  are  you  crying  about?  »  the  bov  questioned 
Again  the  girl's  arm  stole  around  his  neck  '^• 

asked  wTfV.'    K      ""*"'"  ""'^^  ^^^'   B'g  Brother?"  he 
asked  with  a  brave  attempt  at  scorn. 

ihe  man  slowly  loosened  the  sister's  arms. 
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The  older  brother  led  him  to  a  fallen  log,  sat  down, 
and  held  liis  hands. 

"  No,  Hoy/'  he  said  quietly.  "  I'd  as  well  tell  you 
the  truth  now.  I'm  going  to  send  you  to  Kentucky  to 
a  wonderful  school,  taught  by  learned  men  from  the  Old 
World  —  wise  monks  who  know  everything.  You  want 
to  go  to  a  real  school,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  But  my  Mamma  don't  know  — " 

"That's  just  it.  Boy.  We  can't  tell  her.  She 
wouldn't  let  you  go." 

"Why?" 

"  Well,  she's  a  good  Baptist,  and  it's  a  long,  long  way 
to  the  St.  Thomas  monastery." 

"How  far?" 

"  A  thousand  miles,  through  these  big  woods  — " 

The  blue  eyes  dimmed. 

"  I  want  to  see  my  Mamma  before  I  go  — "  his  voice 
broke. 

T^e  man  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  Boy  ;  it  won't  do.     You're  her  baby  — " 

The  dark  head  sank  with  a  cry. 

"  I  want  to  see  her !  " 

"  Come,  come,  JefF  Davis,  you're  going  to  be  a  sol- 
dier. Remember  you're  the  son  of  a  soldier  who  fought 
under  General  Washington  and  won  our  freedom. 
You're  named  after  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  great  Presi- 
dent. Your  three  brothers  have  just  come  home  from 
New  Orleans.  Under  Old  Hickory  we  drove  the  Brit- 
ish back  into  their  ships  and  sent  'em  flying  home  to 
England.  The  son  of  a  soldier  —  the  brother  of  sol- 
diers —  can't  cry  — " 

"  I  will  if  I  want  to !  » 

"  All  right !  "  the  man  laughed  — "  I'll  hold  my  hat 
and  you  can  cry  it  full  — " 

He  removed  his  hat  and  held  it  smilingly  under  the 
boy's  finn  little  chin.     The  childish  lips  tightened  and 
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the  cheeks  flushed  with  anger.  His  bare  toes  began  to 
dig  holes  m  the  soft  rich  earth.  The  appeal  to  his  sol- 
dier blood  had  struck  into  the  pride  of  his  heart  and  the 
insult  of  a  hat  full  of  tears  had  hurt. 

At  last  he  found  his  tongue: 

"  Does  Pa  know  I'm  goin»?  " 

"  Yes.  He  thinks  you're  a  very  small  boy  to  go  so 
far,  but  knows  it's  for  the  best." 

"  That's  why  he  kissed  me  when  I  left?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  thought  it  was  funny,"  he  murmured  with  a  half 
sob ;  "  he  never  kissed  me  before  — " 

"He's  quiet  and  reserved,  Boy,  but  he's  wise  and 
good  and  loves  you.  He's  had  a  hard  time  out  here  in 
the  wilderness  fighting  his  way  with  a  wife  and  ten  chil- 

l^^"V.i^^  "^"'"'^  ^*^  *  ^^^"""^  *°  g«*  ^^  education  and 
^e  children  didn't  either.     Some  of  us  are  too  old  now 
There's  time  for  you.     We're  going  to  stand  aside  and 
iet  you  pass.     You're  our  baby  brother,  and  we  love 
you." 

The  child's  hand  slowly  stole  into  the  rough  one  of 
the  man. 

"And  I  love  you,  Big  Brother—"  the  little  voice 
faltered,  "  and  all  the  others,  too,  and  that's-whv-I'm- 
not-goin' ! "  *^ 

"  I'm  so  glad !  "  The  girl  clapped  her  hands  and 
laughed. 

"Polly!—" 

"Well,  I  am,  and  I  don't  care  what  you  say.     He's 
too  little  to  go  so  far  and  you  know  he  js  — " 
The  man  grasped  her  hand  and  whispered  • 
"Hush!"  ■    ^ 

The  brother  slipped  his  arm  around  the  Bov  and 
drew  him  on  his  knee.  He  waited  a  moment  until  the 
hard  hnes  at  the  corners  of  the  firm  mouth  had  relaxed 
under  the  pressure  of  his  caress,  pushed  the  tangled  hair 
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back  from  his  forehead  and  looked  into  the  fine  blue- 
gray  eyes.     His  voice  was  tender  and  his  speech  slow. 
"  You  must  make  up  your  mind  to  go,  Boy.     I  don't 
want  to  force  you.     I  like  to  see  your  eyes  flash  when 
you  say  you  won't  go.     You've  got  the  stuff  in  you 
that   real  men  are  made  of.     That's  why  it's  worth 
while  to  send  you.     I've  seen  that  since  you  could  toddle 
about  the  house  and  stamp  your  hit  when  things  didn't 
suit  you.     Now,  listen  to  me.     I've  made  a  vow  to  God 
that  you   shall  have  as  good  a   chance  as  any  man 
to  make  your  way  to  the  top.     We're  going  to   be 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world.     I  saw  it  in  the  red 
flash  of  guns  that  day  at  New  Orleans  as  I  lay  there  in 
the  trench  and  watched  the  long  lines  of  Red  Coats  go 
down   before   us.     Just    a    lot   of    raw   recruits    with 
old  flintlocks!     The  men  who  charged  us,  the  picked 
veterans    of    England's    grand    army.     But    we    cut 
'em  to  pieces,  Boy !     I  fired  a  cannon  loaded  with  grape 
shot  that  mowed  a  lane  straight  through  'em.     It  must 
have  killed  two  hundred  men.     They  burned  our  Cap- 
itol at  Washington  and  the  Federalist  traitors  at  Hart- 
ford were  firin'  on  us  in  the  rear,  but  Old  Hickory 
showed  the  world  that  we  could  lick  England  with  one 
hand  tied  behind  our  back.     And  we  did  it.     We  drove 
'em  like  sheep  —  drove  'era  into  the  sea. 

"  There's  but  one  name  on  every  lip  in  this  country 
now,  Boy,  and  that's  Old  Hickory.  He'd  be  President 
next  time  —  but  for  one  thing, —  just  one  thing — he 
didn't  have  a  chance  to  learn  when  he  was  a  boy.  He's 
not  educated." 

The  brother  paused,  and  a  dreamy  look  came  into  his 
eyes.  "  We  may  make  him  President  anyhow.  But  if 
he'd  been  educated  —  there  wouldn't  be  any  if  or  and 
about  it.  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Madison  be- 
long to  the  rich  and  powerful  class.  Jackson  is  a  yeo- 
man like  your  father.     But  he'd  be  President,  Bov,  if 
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he'd  been  educated!  Nothing  could  stop  him.  Don't 
jou  see  this  is  your  country?  This  is  a  poor  man's 
world.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  train  your  mind. 
You've  got  to  do  this  —  you  understand  —  you've  got 
to  do  it  — " 

The  man  paused  suddenly  and  looked  into  the  Boy's 
wondering  eyes.  He  had  forgotten  the  child's  rebel- 
hon.  The  ^  oung  pioneer  of  the  wilderness  was  talking 
to  himself.     Again  he  had  seen  a  vision. 

He  seized  the  Boy's  arms : 

"Don't  you  see,  Boy,  don't  you?" 

The  child's  -nouth  hardened  again : 

"  No,  I  don't.  I'm  just  a  little  boy.  I  love  my 
Mamma.  She's  good  and  sweet  to  me  and  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  leave  her  — " 

Again  Polly  laughed. 

A  smile  slowly  played  about  the  brother's  lips  and 
eyes.     He  must  show  his  trump  card. 

"  But  you  don't  know  what  I've  got  for  vou " 

"What?"  ^ 

"  Something  you've  always  wanted  to  have  for  vour 

own  — "  "^ 

"A  pony?" 

The  man  slowly  rose: 

"  Come  out  to  the  big  road  — " 

The  Boy  seized  his  sister's  hand: 

"  Polly,  let's  see !  " 

The  girl's  eyes  grew  dim: 

"  Oh,  Jeff,  I  know  you're  goin' !  " 

"  No  —  we'll  just  see  what  it  is  —  come  on !  " 

In  five  minutes  they  emerged  from  the  deep  woods 
into  the  clearing  around  a  cabin.  Beside  the  roadway 
stood  a  horse  and  pony,  both  bridled  and  saddled 

The  swift  feet  of  the  Boy  flew  across  the  opening, 
the  sister  wide-eyed  and  trembling,  close  on  his  heels. 
He  threw  his  arms  around  the  pony's  neck  and  stroked 
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his   head   with   gentle   touch.     The   pony   pressed   his 
mouth  against  the  Boy's  cheek  in  friendly  response. 

"  Did  you  see  him  kiss  me,  Polly?  "  he  cried  trem- 
blingly. 

"  Yes,  I  saw  him,"  was  the  solemn  response. 

"  Isn't  he  a  beauty?  Look,  Polly  —  he's  got  a  white 
spot  on  every  foot  and  one  in  his  forehead  and  black 
as  a  coal  all  over  —  and  Oh  —  what  a  saddle  —  a  red 
belt  and  red  martingales !  " 

He  touched  the  saddle  lovingly  and  circled  thr  pony's 
neck  with  his  arms. 

The  brother  smiled  again: 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?  " 

The  Boy  was  trembling  now  from  head  to  foot,  liis 
heart  in  his  throat  as  he  slowly  asked: 

"  You  mean  that  —  you'll  —  give  —  him  —  to  me  — 
for  —  all  my  own?  " 

"  If  you'll  be  a  good  boy,  go  to  school  and  work 
hard  —  yes." 

"  All  right.  Big  Brother,"  was  the  quick  answer,  «  I'll 
go.     Help  me  on  him  quick,  and  let  me  try  him !  " 

The  Boy  lifted  his  bare  foot  into  the  strong  hand, 
sprang  into  the  saddle,  bounded  down  the  road,  wheeled, 
flew  back  and  leaped  to  the  ground. 

"  He's  a  diuidy !  " 

Polly  dropped  her  head  and  started  home,  making  a 
brave  fight  to  keep  back  the  tears.  Half  way  across 
the  clearing  she  gave  up  in  a  long  pitiful  wail. 

The  Boy,  busy  with  his  pony,  had  not  missed  her. 
In  a  moment  he  was  by  her  side,  his  arms  about  her 
neck. 

"  Don't  cry,  Polly  honey,  I'll  be  back  before  long," 
he  pleaded. 

The  bnly  answer  was  a  sob : 

"Good-by,  JefF— " 

Her  hands  slowly  slipped    'rough  his. 
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"  Good-by,  Polly  — " 

He  watched  her  go  with  quivering  lips,  and  as  the 
httle  figure  slowly  faded  into  the  shadows  of  the  woods 
ne  called  in  broken  accents: 

"Kiss  Mamma  for  me  — and  tell  her  I  wanted  to  go 
back  and  say  good-by  — but  Joe  wouldn't  let  me!" 
1  es,  honey  !  " 

"  And  you  —  watch  cut  for  that  old  drunk  man  we 
saw  once  in  the  woods,  Pollv '  " 
"  Yes ! » 
"  Don't  let  him  get  you  — " 

"  ^  o  —  I  won't  —  good  —  good-bv '  " 
"Good-by—"  ^  y- 

vn^\^^t  S°°^-b3^  «*"<^k  in  the  Boy's  throat,  but  he 
lifted  his  blue  eyes,  saw  his  pony  and  smiled  through  the 


II 

THE  WILDERNESS 

A  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  through  the  unbroken 
wildern^s-the  home  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Indian  Nations  and  all  on  his  own  beautiful  ponv'  It 
was  no  time  for  tears.  r     j  - 

The  Boy's  soul  leaped  for  joy. 

The  party  was  a  delightful  one.  Major  Hinds,  a 
veteran  of  GeneralJackson's  campaign,  the  commander 
ot  the  famous  Mississippi  Dragoons  at  the  battle  of  New 
Urleans,  was  the  leader,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  her 
sister  and  niece,  and  best  of  nil  a  boy  his  own  age,  the 
Major's  little  son  Howell.  ^ 

Howell  also  was  riding  a  pony.  He  was  a  nice 
enough  pony,  of  course,  as  ponies  went,  but  couldn't 
compare  with  his  own.     He  made  up  his  mind  to  race 
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the  first  chance  they  got,  and  show  those  pretty  white 
surprtVetarty!      *'"'  «'-»'»-''"»  he'd  wait  .„d 

blal"man  "h'''  «'^™i:P»t''.  *■■'  '»*'«  «"''  "  »'»'"«rt 
am?  »  \™  *  Pfck-mule  laden  with  tents,  blankets 
and  a  cooking  outfit.  They  stopped  at  houses  when 
one  could  be  reached  at  nightfall.  \{  not,  they  campe™ 
■n  the  woods  beneath  the  towering  trees      Ther.  wis 

Wia«  that  '  *rl'  ""'"'."  '"'"^      So  dense  was  Th 
foliage  that  only  here  and  there  a  bright  star  peeped 

grZd  '  Th"  t"T''^'""  '*""  "'  '■'-■•y  th-adC?  e 
boast  of  the  Ch^Tct""'  Tf  *"  '"'"'''y-     ^^  "»'   «« 
ershlt^btrfV^M^^^^^^^^^  ""  *''^''  "-^  '>"«' 
For  days  they  followed  the  course  of  the  maiestic 
nver  rolling  its  yellow  flood  to  the  sea  and  witched 
the  la^y  flat  and  keel  boats  drift  slowly  down  to  New 
Orleans  bearing  the  weajth  of  the  new  Western  WorM 
The  men  who  had  manned  these  rude  craft  were  dowlv 
tramp,ng        f    j  ^ack  to  their  homes  b  The  NorTh^ 
Their  boats  could  not  stem  the  tide  for  the  return  tri^ 
Every  da,  they  passed  these  weary  walkers      tS  bIv 
was  son-y  thej  couldn't  ride.     His  pony's  step  waf  so 
firm  and  quick  and  strong  ^ 

He  raced  with  Howell  the  first  day  and  beat  him  so 
far  there  was  no  fun  in  it.     He  neyer  challenged  his 
t"^  "fr  wouS\""  *!;'  ^^'  °[  ^^'J-  HindsTn  tW 
daS.t^t^l^^^drgged^^^pt;!'^-'  -*  ■•»  '^' 

perel™"  ""'  **""'  ""•'''  **>**  "^  -'!"  •»«  whis- 

"And  1  love  you,"  was  the  quick  response  as  th. 
warm  nose  touched  his  cheek.  response  as  the 
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«FoUot'"T„^rt'  'J"'^  ""''«*  ">'  «"t  stand. 

These  s.nd,weVw.°!;-°'  °'  "^^  ^'"'^*''-  ^f"*'"" 

white,   who  hadJS'J^r^P"''  ""^  """'''  •"«>  - 
pass  three  more  Tlh^.   Indian  women.     They  must 

"Leflores,"Co„„astheV.  f     'j       *^''''"'  ^^'d-the 

and  the  one  at  ?he  *       •       ".  \'™"^  ^'•™'''' ^"'Ps. 

which  had  the  untual  dS^  ,"'  *''",  ?""'*"=^  «'"' 

half-breed  ChicCaw  tS"'*"""  "'  •>""«  ^^P'  ^y  a 

from  those  th^    oved      ThTlittr""'"  ""'*.*''''  ""''- 

a^t  i„rh-r- — -%oTri,rr  di',i 
HTtnetrLdt.-:!- -^  r  F"  fv"- 

he  eould  never  see  her  i!iZ>     W        t  7"'  ''""^  ""^ 
buried  his  face  in  hL  h^T      /^^'**  <'""'"  ""  a  log, 
out  of  his  hear       He  fdtthTt  ,*"''*  *.°  "^  *''-^  -^^ 
die.     But  it  would^t  do      He  t^"""^  *."™  ''"'^'^  <>■• 
Brother.     He  rose,  brushed  the  t     ^""""^  J'''  ^i^ 
watered  his  pony  and  tenderly      MT/''*^'  ^"^  ^"^ 
oi  his  beautiful  black  s to     ^  t^*^  .'"T"  '""y  '""^ 
new-found  love  and  the  TtV      tJ°T}  ""=  ""^''^  ■'"  «''' 
his  boy's  soul  from  the  sense^^o'f  7!"^ '"«*. -"■»  -"> 
which    this    beaut^^ul    du,!r%        i"'*"?  '"*''  ^^t"'-'^ 
brought  him.     NomLtuIdhr/"     i        ^"'""^    *""• 
who  possessed  the  lo^rof  alfor^e      hIs  b"  °\f"-'^- 
loved  him.     He  said  it  ;„\l     j    ?     '""''*  ''-"'^w  and 
deep,  lustrous  eyes    shinL     "*".'^-'^  r^'-     ^is  wide, 
him!     So  had  the  toucn/lt,  '".*'="'g™«,  had  told 
raany  a  friendly  pony  Ws.      H!       ^  ''^^  ""'""'   '" 
He  had  seen  the  Liles  fltker  »h  ^?l-  '""'<'  '""^h,  too. 
as  he  pretended  Cl'lfltZ^^":'^  ^"  ■"»"»'•  and  eves 
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had  ^,  on  hm  new  courage  and  conscious  power.  He 
wa  the  nmster  of  Nature  now  when  they  flew  alo^g  the 
^through  the  deep  woods.     His  horse  had  giveThta 

God'ti°bet- J  ''"^°  the  'tar-sown  sky,  and  promised 

ttVv:„^^ttru?ifS"rdH'e'h^^gtr.  -'' '- 


III 

THE  HERMITAGE 

nest*'he' Majtrlt"" 'tt'""'''  "'  '!i^  "'"*"«  T™" 
OW  H,Vl.«  '^*J?/,  ®**  "P  ^ate  in  eager  discussion  obout 

Udief  had'Ufd  \"„d"lhr  B  ""^  Tennesseoan.     Th^ 
eage^ess  to  the  tijk?  '  ^"^  '"''"^•'  "'^  ^-'^t 

deZ^vw!  Mafo^n-the^T  "^  ''"''"'  '.''*'"'  ^-i- 

"I'm-afrad  vCil  beat  Is  "'thrM  '^''"''''^• 
with  a  shake  of  his  head  '  ■"'■""•  *"''"«'• 

thrfi^M?"' *'''-'  ■'''"  ■"  '"'^"  "<=  «!'  -^dy  ter  make 
I  Old  Hickory  says  himself,  he  ain't  fit  — " 

perifdlh-e  InlroVTeLtet  "■"  ''^  ''  '"-'" 
«  wT  *"'*°^''«*s  don't  think  so—" 

gest  zt^:zi:Lf:;  tra'^Didi;";* h  'i  *^«  •"> 
q»rNtoi6^r---ttis^tr 

"^Hy  say  his  education's  poor—" 

thp  w«^v      '"'1'^/"°"^^  *°  "^^ke  this  country  cock  o' 
the  walk^^hat  more  do  they  want  ^  damnum' » 
Iney  say  he  swears — » 
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The  Tennesseean  roared. 

sho'Kt'^f"  **"  '"'""'  ™"  ™''  '"■•  Wm- he'll 

•'.r^If'^tt'  *"""•''?-"  *•■'  ^'«J<"-  '»'''  thoughtfully. 
Je-»  '"'•"^"'-'"oigers  keep  ,«yi„g  about  hU 

an'"th^\SleThirai:„'r:5:»  '"•°""  """  ^'-O^' 

"That's  just  it,  my  friend;  he  killed  that  skunk  in  a 
duel  and  at's  not  the  only  one  he  has  fought  eitLer 

i  w '^^'"^  '  ^*  *^^  ^^"'P^^  of  the  devil." 
^ife^»  '  thar  ain't  nothin'  in  them  lies  about  his 

The  Major  lifted  his  hand  and  moved  closer: 
Iheres  just  enough  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it  all 
to  give  the  hars  the  chance  they  need  to  talk  forever  ~" 

at  ar  !!!""''  *^*''  """^  "^  «"*^"  ^r  ^"'th  in  hit, 

1^.*!'!''^  '*''  *^«"^^'"  the  Major  interrupted,  "and 
that  s  where  we're  going  to  have  a  big  fight  on  our 

her  If  r  i*  T"  *"  '^'  '"^-     ™s  Lewfs  Robards^ 
thlf  ]     1,  T^!"u.'  ^*.'  *  quarrelsome  cuss.     Every  nmn 

he  Vf'd  her     ^"  T'^'  ^^  ^"^^^  "^^  *^*-  h-'  -d^" 
She  lifted  her  eyes,  he  was  sure  she  was  guilty.     There 

was  no  divorce  law  in  Virginia  and  Robards  petitioned 
the  Legislature  to  pass  an  Act  of  Divorce  in  hi     W 

Th,  T      M^".^  ^'^^  ^'"  "'^*^^''  *^^  ^^'dow  Donelson 

the  Courts  of  the  Territory  of  Kentucky  to  trv  the 
case  and  grant  the  divorce  if  the  facts  were  prov7n. 

.V  ars,    and    Jackson,   under   the   imDression    that   the 

bar&Nateh'  '"^?  *'^  '^^°^^^'  "^^^^^  «-^'l  r'o! 
oaras  at  JVatchez  m  August,  1701. 
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"  T«ro  years  later,  the  skunk  slips  into  Court  and 
^ts  his  divorce! 

"  As  quick  as  Old  Hickory  heard  this,  he  married  her 
over  again.  There  was  a  mighty  hullabaloo  kicked  up 
about  It  by  the  politicians.  They  tried  to  run  Jackson 
out  of  the  country  —  the  little  pups  who  were  afraid 
of  him.  He  challenged  the  leader  of  this  pack  of 
hounds,  and  shot  him  dead  — " 

«  Served  him  right,  too,"  broke  in  the  Tennesseean, 
removing  his  pipe,  with  a  nod  of  his  shaggy  head. 

But  It  don't  help  him  on  the  way  to  Washington !  » 
The  Major  grunted  suddenly  rising  and  dismissing 
the  subject  for  the  night.  * 

The  Boy's  curiosity  was  kindled  to  see  the  great  man 
whose  name  had  filled  the  world. 

The  distance  to  Nashville  was  quickly  covered.  The 
Major  pressed  straight  through  the  town  without  pause 
and  drew  rem  at  the  General's  gate. 

The  welcome  they  received  from  their  distinguished 
host  was  so  simple,  so  genuine,  so  real,  the  Boy's  heart 
went  out  m  loyal  admiration. 

The  house  was  a  big  rambling  structure  of  logs,  in 
front  of  which  stood  a  stately  grove  of  magnificent  for- 
fields.'''''  '*  ^^T^iohed  the  grain  and  cotton 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  unaffected  and  perfect 
courtesy  with  which  the  General  welcomed  his  ^estfe. 
The  tall,  stately  figure,  moving  with  the  unconscious 
grace  of  perfect  manhood,  needed  no  rules  of  a  dancine 
master  for  his  guidance.  He  had  sprung  from  the  com- 
mon people,  but  he  was  a  born  leader  and  ruler  of  men. 

Ihe  Boy  hstened  with  keen  ears  to  hear  him  rip 
out  one  of  those  terrible  oaths  of  which  so  much  had 
been  said  His  speech  was  gentle  and  kind,  and  he 
asked  a  blessing  at  every  meal  exactly  as  his  own  quiet, 
dignified  father  at  home.     In  all  the  three  weeks  thev 
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W'^lip^  «^^^^^^  fell 

such  li^l  ^  ®°^  wondered  how  people  could  tell 

The  General  liked  boys,  too.     It  was  easy  to  see  that 
"rfZted""  °?^j  *""^  *°  *^^  «*--  aL  shorts  o 

rL5    fk  '  .^^*  "P  ^°"**^^*''  o^  all   sorts.     Thev 

raced    their   pomes.     They    ran    and    jumped      They 

ways  wiTtt^^    ^'/^  !?" °r  *^^  ^°-^'     A»^  aY 
IYh        •  i  ^  *^  '"^"^  «"^  counselor,  the  General 

«  No,  boys,"  he  said  with  a  frown.  «  That's  not  a 
good  sport  for  high  spirited  youth.  To  feci  he  hand 
of  a  nval  on  your  body  may  lead  to  a  fight." 

hot  h-!.  rS  t    T'J^'^  "*''  ">e  memory  of  his  own 
hot  b  coded  boyhood  and  young  manhood. 

the'^.mtTlit'sajtr™"  ^"^  """''  ^"'"^  "'-*  ''-" 

WISH  stirred  the  Boy's  imagination.  He  could  sm  hin, 
standmg  erect,  pistol  in  hand,  in  the  gray  dawn  of  th! 
n,orn„g  „„  ^^^  ^  ^         ^^^  XU Tander^ 

ll^M  ^    ™"',''  '''  "'^  *>'«  S™  hand  grip  the  piS 

S'ha?  Jh     "l"5f'  '"-^  "'  '"""d  Dick^son's 
had  no^eerfluf  the  G,„,,,,,  ^_^^^^^^  .^ 

H.  ..n?    1-      "      ,         ™™y  ''ved  but  a  few  hours 
verdLf         '^'    ••"'^'  """^  ^^P^"*""  the  Tennesseean's 
"  Served  him  right,  too." 
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The  Boy  left  the  Hermitage  under  the  spell  of  Old 
Hickory  s  personality  for  life.     He  had  seen  a  great 
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waJ  miT"''^  ^''°'"  ^^i^:''^^^  *«  Springfield,  Kentucky, 
was  quick  and  uneventful.     Long  before  the  spire  of 

It'  TT  ''^7''^  ^""'""^  °"  *^^  ^o"^on»  they  passed 
through  the  wide,  fertile  fields  of  the  Dominican  monks. 
The  grim  figure  of  a  black  friar  was  directing  the  har- 
vest of  a  sea  of  golden-yellow  wheat.     His^'workmen 

Z  ^^.  l\  "'^?  I^^r''  "^^^«  ^^  ^*t  <^^ttle  grazed 
on  the  hills.  A  flock  of  a  thousand  sheep  were  nip- 
ping  the  fresh  sweet  grass  in  the  valley.     They  passed 

snn  iriK^'f*  ""i  °''  ^^'^'  ^^''^  «^""«  i«  rhythmic  uni- 
IZZf     if  ^*"^il"^  ^**^"  °^  *'>^  ^r^^k  that  watered 
Plf  T  -7  ^^W  ,T5^™°"^«  ^^re  vowed  to  poverty  and 
laid  -I,  ^"^^u"^".^^^^'-  "«^   "^^  in  slaves^  and 

vests'.  '"  ^"""^  ^°'^'  *"^  «""""«"^  ^«r- 

l,-  "^'^^ImV °  ?"^  ''^  *  ''"***^^''  °^  PU'-pJe  and  red  be- 
hind the  hills,  they  saw  the  church  and  monastery.  The 
bells  were  chanting  their  call  to  evening  prayerf 

The  Boy  held  his  breath  in  silent  ecstasy.  He  had 
never  heard  anything  like  it  before.  It  was  wonder- 
tul —  those  sweet  notes  echoing  over  hill  and  valley  in 
the  solemn  hush  of  the  gathering  twilight 

They  waited  for  the  priests  to  emerge  fr'om  the  chapel 
befo^re  making  their  presence  known.  Through  the  open 
windows  the  deep  solemn  throb  of  the  or|an  pealed. 
The  soul  of  the  Boy  rose  enchanted  on  new  fings  whose 
power  he  had   never  dreamed.     Hidden   depths   were 
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.oundcd  of  who,e  exi.tence  he  could  not  know  Th»r, 
Zl  r  •?;«"•  'V"  "'"'  I"'"  '»«  church  trBapu!" 

-  fair"    7"":^''"  '•"•"'■  '"""■"  M;«i..ipK  , 
tatncr  and  mother  wpr#»  Ro«*:  *         j     *    »"'fh»«     -ni* 

goinir  to  be  rZlZ?  ^"P?'**»  *»nd  ^^  <^ourse  he  was 
ha  e  stain!/  ^^P*"*.*^^  ^''^'  ^"^  '^^J^  didn't  they 
\^IJ^  Zv^iT  '"'"^"'^^  "''^  *»^°«^  through  wh  ch 

lightrwhosetor"'*"^^^^ 

he  or  J„       A  J    I  '^!T*^  *°  P^"*-  ^»-«"^  the  soul  of 
the  organ.     And  why  didn't  they  have  a  great  oriran 

wofd^eridXr  Lt  '"^^-h^-  cS^:'n. 

Tf  oil     ^,^^^  rnoiher  would  say  to  that? 

thottir^;:A"'Ji^v.::vdZ^^^^^^^^ 
rr/ar:  *':  "^t  °'  tho^'g^'^^^t'^^/  y„- 

^r^^  Mavbe  in  r""""''  ""''J"  ">*  '"■""^  "f  *" 
true  ^      '"  <'«""' -«nd  now  they  had  come 

mo^nk^  we  °  kfnd      The?    '*  "1  ""  *''!  "•«•'"'•     ^he 

The  old  man  smiled  pleasantly: 
And  why  do  you  wish  this,  my  son?" 

ChurcS:     BesTdeTitt  T"  "T^''^'  *■"""  *•«  »«?«»* 
"  Indeed  ?»  """''  *"'"  -" 

ting TehVion      rt  ®"''*'""'  5"'  ""^''  *  ''"d  *™«  g^t- 
" Really?"    ^'^  ""  ">d  mourn  so  long-"    ^ 

ner?i™"ll[  su°  "/;''  V  ''™  ^^™  'f'''"'™  -"- 

-d  thenTot  cL^^Zru^h!""'  ''"*"'*«'  ■"^^«°8^ 
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"  And  jou  don't  like  that  sort  of  penance? 

thJni''^'  T.'"  ^'''^  ''^^*^'  ^"^^^^  ^*-  And  the  worst 
i^^u'l  ]"'  ""'"^  converts  have  to  stand  right  up  in 
church  before  all  the  crowd  and  tell  their  fxper"  en  e 
out  loud.     I'd  hate  that — " 

"  And  jou  like  our  ways  better? " 

'A  peat  deal  better.     The  Catholics  manage  things 

\l      }\-  "^^  ^r  ^^^  *°  ^^  ^«  *«  ^«  to  church,  leafn 
the  catechism  and  the  good  priests  do  all  the  rest-" 
^n  —  I  see !  " 
"  Yes,  sir." 

Boys*heIdT"'°"  ^"^^  ^^"  ^""^^'^  ^""^  ''""^''^y  °"  '\ 
Jll'''^  are  very    very  young,  my  son,  and  you  are 
fcfood^  X  H^-     "^^1^°"  ^^'^"^  "^^^  ^«  good'^Catho- 
with  me'.-  "  ^""^  ^^"^^  *  P^'"'  ^^  '^'•^^^  *"d  ^h«^«« 

"I  can;t  join   Father  Wilson?  "  he  asked  at  last. 
1  he  priest  smiled  again : 
"  No,  my  son." 

full7°"  "^""'^  ^^^  "''  ^**^''-  "  *^'  *^°^  *^^^^  ^^«*- 

ble"  fTr  It'  T""  r^  "'"ch,  sir.  But  we  are  responsi- 
;n„;  tM"'*  ^^"'  ^^*^^^  ^"^  mother  have  put 
IL  f^U  "?    '  T°  *'™^  ''^'"  ^°"  «^^  older  and  know 

thL  wayT"'"^  "^  ^'"'  "^*'  ^  ^^°"^^  ^'  gi'^d  -  but  not 
The  Boy  was  so  small,  in  fact,  that  a  fine  old  priest 
m  pity  for  his  tender  years  had  a  little  bed  put  fnh  s 
own  room  for  him  to  watch  the  light  and  shadows  in 
eager  young  eyes  when  homesickness  threatened  l„d 
then  he  alked  of  the  wonders  and  glory  of  Rome  on  her 
seven  hills  by  the  Tiber,  of  the  Coliseum,  the  death  of 
Christian  martyrs  In  the  arena -of  the  splendors  of 
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fnt„^rn"'''i^'^'^'  ^^°''  ^^^''^  *"  otJ^e^  churches  pale 
into  insignificance.     He    'ifted  the  curtain  of  history 

Thtv  1.      .  ''  u*"^'"*'  *^^  ^^d  "^*»  ^««  not  so  gentle 

Thev  rTn  r?^'"  ^"^  ^^  «^*  *^«r  t««ks  accoXgly 
They  rebelled  at  last  and  decided  on  revenge  The  S 
was  hatched  and  all  in  readiness  for  i^s  exf cution  Th. 
only  problem  was  how  to  put  the  ligit  outTn  h's'rolm 

"  No,  of  course  not " 

No." 

^  What  do  you  want  me  to  do?  » 

the  r'r  tni  To*  ^t^t7"'^^-*'^*'^  ^"— '"  <^o 
The  Boy  hesitated,  smiled  and  said: 
Yes  --  when  everything's  quieL" 

Thp  P  ""^^  H  ff«ne  to  bed  and  began  to  snore 

The  Boy  rose  noiselessly  and  blew  the  candle  out 

lev  of  "h?;  ^'"."  *^  ^"^^"^^«  -^thout,  poured  a  vol- 
ley of  cabbage  heads,  squashes,  potatoes  and  biscuit 
>^ot  a  word  was  spoken,  but  the  charge  of  the  1?^ ff' 
brigade  was  swift  and  terrible.  ^  ^ 
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f k7^*^  ^°T  P""*^"^  ^^^  ''''^^''  °^^^  ^«  J^^ad  and  waited  for 
the  storm  to  pass. 

When  the  light  was  lit  and  search  made,  not  a  culprit 
could  be  found.     Thej  were  all  in  bed  sound  asleep 
The  only  one  awake  was  the  Boy  in  the  little  bed  on 
which  lay  scattered  potatoes,  biscuits  and  cabbage. 

ih^  pnest  drew  him  from  under  the  cover.     His  face 
was  stem  -~  he  firm  mouth  rigid  with  anger. 

asked!     ^°"  *^'^^  ^^""^  ^^"^  *"  ^°  *^**'  ^'^^  "  he 

The  Boy  trembled  but  held  his  tongue. 
Answer  me,  sir !  " 

I  l^^'^f  *  ^°T  j"«*  ^hat  they  were  going  to  do  — " 
«  Y^s",  »         ^^^  ^^^^  "P  *^  something?  » 

"  And  you  didn't  tell  me?  " 

"  No." 

"Why.?" 

"  I  couldn't  be  a  traitor,  sir." 
tra7me~'''  ^'"°^  rascals  -  no  -  but  you  could  be- 

"  I'm  not  a  monk.  Father " 

you.'"^'"  ""^  ^^^^  ^''''  ^°°''  **  ''°'^'  '^"'  h^fore  I  thrash 

"I  don't  know  much,"  the  Boy   slowly   answered 
"  and  I  can't  tell  you  that."  ^   answered, 

.  J^A?x.  ^^\^  ^"^^  "°^  ^"  the  tones  with  which  he 
ended  the  sentence.  The  culprit  must  be  punished  It 
was  out  of  the  question  that  he  should  whip  him  -  this 

He'w/T*^''  Y'^^^  ^''^'  ^^"^"  ^^  had  gr'^wn  to  lov 
He  was  turned  over  to  another -an  old  monk  of  fiLe 
face  and  voice  full  of  persuasive  music. 

He  took  the  Boy  by  the  hand  and  led  him  up  the  last 

bare  room.     The  only  piece  of  furniture  was  an  ominous 
looking  cot  m  the  middle  of  the  floor.     The  Boy  hTd  not 
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o"!rrf''„'„'''"°''{  f  *'  ^P""''"-  Inquisition,  but  it  re- 

SCufroftir^fHit.''"*"'^- "-  p-^-p"-'" 

There    was    no    terror    in    the    blue    eves      Th^Jr 

the  ™„„aste4  wrotdX\"iSt!*«r^tkftr:  "'-^ 

Boy  had  always  thought  him  one  of 'hrbes  'f  i^js 
wa^  ;„  ;lt°"^*  "  ""''•  I'  '»'d  *'  culprit  facrdo™- 

r"und"h    ;,tTo%'"HrhaT?  """  .'^7  ^^  ^*^^' 
all  hope  vanished  now      H.  h  u  rT"*  "l  •""'^'  ■"" 
lips  to  receive  the  hW       ,t  J    ."l"  J"'*'**  *"<1  «**  his 
Tl>.  '^'^^"V  f  '"'"'  — the  first  he  had  ever  felt 

He  tTthe  bri^M  T""*1  ■'"  "', '«'"''  -''  •■-'tated. 
harde7«,a*heS^ht'""'*°'"^  ''^-     '"'"^  ^^^  "- 

dari[^lit'5:'Ladf '  **■'  "'  ""■*  P"'  ''■'  •'-<»  »°  the 

<"  J.'^^i^  '."  *'"''*  yo"'  "y  son—" 
Don  t  then,  Father,"  was  the  ea~r  answer 

you     Ten""^'  ^.1  "  ^^'^  *^"<'-  spf?  in  ™7,^;art  for 

"  TOir;o"7..'""  ""'^'  ''»'*  I'"  '^t  yo"  off." 

"  I  promise." 

;;  ^know  one  thing,"  the  Boy  said  with  a  smile. 

"  I  know  who  blew  out  the  light." 

;;  If  I  tell  you  that  much,  you'll  let  me  off?  » 
1  es,  my  son." 

The  little  head  wagged  doubtfully: 
Honest,  now,  Ft-ther.?  " 

u  I  S^^  ^°"  "^3^  solemn  word." 
I  blew  it  out !  " 
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The  fine  old  face  twitched  with  suppressed  laughter 
as  he  loosed  the  sti-aps,  sat  down  on  the  cot  and  drew 
the  youngster  in  his  lap. 

"  You're  a  bright  chap,  my  son.  You'll  go  far  in 
this  world  some  day.  A  great  diplomat  perhaps,  but 
the  road  you've  started  on  to-night  can  only  lead  you 
at  last  into  a  blind  alley.  You  know  now  that  I  love 
you,  don't  you?" 

"  Yes,  Father." 

"  Come  now,  my  Boy,  there's  too  much  strength  and 
character  in  those  fine  eyes  and  that  splendid  square 
chm  and  jaw  for  you  to  let  roistering  fools  lead  you  by 
the  nose.  You  wouldn't  have  gotten  into  that  devilment 
if  they  hadn't  persuaded  you  —  now  would  vou?  " 

"  No."  ^      ' 

"  iA\  right.  Use  the  brain  and  heart  God  has  given 
you.  Don't  let  fools  use  it  for  their  own  ends.  Do 
your  own  thinking.  Be  your  own  man.  Stand  on 
your  own  bottom." 

And  then,  in  low  tones,  the  fine  old  face  glow- 
ing with  enthusiasm,  the  monk  talked  to  his  little  friend 
of  Truth  and  Right,  of  Character  and  Principle,  of 
Love  and  God,  until  the  tears  began  to  slowly  steal 
dowi.  the  rosy  cheeks. 

A  new  resolution  fixed  itself  in  the  Boy's  soul.  He 
would  live  his  own  life.  No  other  human  being  should 
do  it  for  him. 

V 

HOME 

The  mother's  heart  rebelled  at  last.  She  would  not 
be  put  oflr  longer.  Her  baby  had  been  gone  two  years. 
She  refused  point  blank  to  listen  to  any  further  argu- 
ment. 
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I»„  '^  V '  .    ?'"'  ^^  y™"^  Mississippian,   studying 

ioTifc/rl"'''^',-''"'^  ""="»«  "^  "■'  Bo/s  guardian, Va! 
netted  to  brmg  h,m  at  the  end  of  the  spring  tem^. 

Lo^svni?  trrv*^?.'"  -^""^  '^y  '^'t  Barltown  for 
Th«r       J    .  ,  t  ""^  "'"  steamboat  line  for  home. 

Thc^  z;  "'  '■""'i  r'^  **"=  "■""''»  of  their  d^; 

s^r  d  ?he  TT^f.^""'  "  '''■'*  "f  "^^  '"'e  th-v  in- 
spired The  fleet  of  three  vessels  bore  the  titles  Vol- 
cano. Vesuvius  and  JEtna.     And  the  sparks    hai  flel 

.Waftir  *^'?'''?  'himneys'^.ere  far  Irl 
impress  ve  to  the  people  who  crowded  the  shores  than 

o5  NTple:.""'  '''™  -'  °"  ^^™^'-  '»  *■=  >-y  '-"«e- 
^Z"  fn°i  '""^  "lu  P?^  '*'"'y  ''™''d  0"  board  the 

rntlre';eiwtd:«„rtht  ohr"«  °"* '"-  "^^  -•■"' 

Scores  of  people  crowded  her  decks  for  the  nleasurp 
o^a^nde  ten  miles  down  the  river  to  return  Kr Tar^ 

The  Captain  of  the  ^tna,  Robinson  DeHart,  held 

land^n/orhi  i^"  ocean-going  brig.     To  him  the 

landing  of  his  vessel  was  an  event,  no  matter  how  often 

tl^rVtl  "'^'^  "^^''^^  '"^  P"*  ^^  -  singl  pas 
Z^Z\  '  °"  *  regiment.     In  fact,  he  never  landed 

the  MtTm.  even  to  take  on  a  cord  of  wood,  without  tho 

s;;;i^s!  "°™°"^  ^^^^^^-^  *^"™p^*  andVs'birbVas: 

of  VaTers' W' H"k"°r"*^!^^  "°^*^^  °"  *h^  father 

ville  stonninrt     ^\.^7  ^"   ^^^^^3^   ^^  ^^e  Wood- 
Mile  stopping-place.     He  leaped  down  the  ffan^nlant 

with  a  shout  and  clasped  his  B^g  Brother's  ha^^d.^^'"' 
My,  my,  but  you've  grown,  Boy ' " 
"Haven't  I?"  '       J' • 

"Won't  little  mother  be  surprised  and  glad? 
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"  Let's  fool  her,"  the  Boy  cried.     "  Let  me  go  up 
by  myself  and  she  won't  know  me '  » 

"All  right  — we'll  try." 

The  brother  stopped  at  the  village  and  the  young 
stranger  walked  alone  to  his  father's  house.     How  beau 
t  ful  ,t  all  seemed- the  big  log  house  with  the  cabins 
clustering  around  it !     A  horse  neighed  at  the  barn  and 
a  colt  answered  from  the  field. 

^Z  r  ^^  ^''^T  ^^*^""-  ^^^  ^^^  been  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  girls  m  all  South  Carolina  in  her  day, 
his  father  had  often  said.  She  was  beautiful  still.  She 
had  known  what  happiness  was.  She  was  the  mother 
of  ..a  strong  children  -  five  boys  and  five  girls  -  and 
tn.  ""f  young  with  their  joys  and  hopes.     A 

smile  was  playing  about  her  fine  mouth.  She  -as 
dreaming  perhaps  of  his  coming. 

an  J^L^''^-  "^T'l^  }'^  *^'°^*  ^^*^  *  d^^P  ™anly  note 
and  spoke  in  studied  careless  tones:  ^  y        "^ 

"Seen  any  stray  horses  around  here,  ma'am?  " 

The  mother's  eyes  flashed  as  she  sprang  through  the 

doorway  and  snatched  him  to  her  heart  with  a  fry  of 

baby!m7he:^t ! ''"  *  '''''  ^'' '     ^^'  "^  ^-'-^'  ^^ 

And  then  words  failed.     She  loosed  her  hold  and  held 

him  at  arm's  length,  tried  to  say  something,  but  only 

clasped  him  again  and  cried  for  joy  ^ 

ZJ?r'  f"^/'*  "?>'"  ^^"^•"  ^°"y  pleaded. 
And  then  he  clasped  his  sister  in  a  long,  voiceless  hug 

—  loosed  her  and  caught  her  again; 

"I  missed  you,  Polly,  dear !  "  he  sighed. 

hisTorhe'r:   ^'^  '^'"^  ""''  '^^°  '^'^'^'^  ^^  *"-^^  *« 
"Where's  Pa?" 
"  Down  in  the  field  with  the  colts." 
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"  I'll  go  find  him !  " 

MleT^'undeistalivr?  .f '     "^7''"<^<'«d  what  hi» 

ways  felt  t~. a    a  m.      f  7"'"^  ^°-     ^^^'  '>'«'  «'- 
self-control.  *"  °'  "^^P  ™''«'"'  f-""  ««  his 

woo^'s'a^d'iuddel'  ea^'  T^'  ."°"«  *''^  ^"^^^  "^  «- 
The  father's  it  irid'Se";  "'"T'  •T"''"«- 
word.  ..ped  Z  Bo,  Sf  anlfs^lSd  rXin" 

but  his  father,  a  man  1  J^'     ^^^  ""'^^''  ~  ^^  - 

4eX^'  Srhol'ihernXf  it"  'IT  t°  '"'^ 
■ts  jeweled  windows,  andTts  k  ndU  hV.  I  V"f  "'■?*"' 
seemed  fr  awav  ,n^  ,.         i  ^  Wack-robed  priests 

had  passed       ^      ''  """■'*'  -"w-only  a  dream  that 
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BoJ's^rca::^?"^^lTt^^  "°i ""'"«'  *»  ^"-p  «>^ 

determined  on  this      Thlv"  ?/  °"'=''  b^'her  were 
home  now.  ^°^  '">"'<*  "^'  the  schools  at 

Bofdrd^nHTkVrt"  AftTt^  ^^^-^TT  ■■"  "-^  '"»•  The 
Oid  monks  at  S  Thona,  Jh'™'^  i''"^  '''"'  ^"^"^  kindly 
cheap  and  ooar!eand  u  nie  rtinTtT^/r  "k'  ?'^ 
"o  sense.  He  gave  lessons  so  l„„f  Id  hard  T  ^^ 
possible  to  memorize  them.  ^  '*  ""'  ™- 

The  Bo,  complained  to  the  teacher       i  1 
same  length   was   Dromntir    .^'^"-     ^  '^s^on  of  the 
8       was   promptly  pven   again.     The   rebel 
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showed  the  teacher  he  was  wrong  hy  failing  to  know  it. 

"I'll  thrash  you,  sir!"  was  the  stern  answer. 

The  Boy  would  not  take  that  from  such  a  fool.  He 
rose  in  his  wrath,  vent  home  and  poured  out  the  indig- 
nant story  of  his  wrongs. 

The  father  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  the  long  si- 
lence which  followed  gave  a  feeling  of  vague  uneasiness. 
He  was  never  dictatorial  to  his  children,  but  meant 
what  he  said.  His  voice  was  quiet  and  persuasive  when 
he  finally  spoke. 

"  Of  course,  my  son,  you  will  have  to  choose  for  your- 
self whether  you  will  work  with  your  hands  only,  or  with 
your  head  and  hands.  You  can't  be  an  idler,  I  need 
more  cotton  pickers.  You  don't  like  school,  try  the 
cotton,  I'll  give  you  work.'* 

The  Boy  flushed  and  looked  at  his  father  keenly. 
It  was  no  joke.  He  meant  exactly  what  he  had  said, 
and  a  boy  with  any  sand  in  his  gizzard  couldn't  back 
down. 

"  All  right,  sir,"  was  the  firm  answer.  "  I'll  begin  in 
the  morning." 

He  went  forth  to  his  task  with  grim  determination. 
The  sun  of  early  September  had  just  risen  and  it  was 
already  hot  as  he  bent  to  work.  Cotton  picking  looked 
easy  from  a  distance.  When  you  got  at  it,  things  some- 
how were  different.  A  task  of  everiasting  monotony, 
this  bending  from  boll  to  boll  along  the  endless  rows ! 
He  never  realized  before  how  long  the  cotton  rows  were. 
There  was  a  little  stop  at  the  end  before  turning  and 
selecting  the  next,  but  these  rows  seemed  to  stretch 
away  into  eternity. 

Three  hours  at  it,  and  he  was  mortally  tired.     His 

back  ached  in  a  dull  hopeless  pain.     He  lifted  his  head 

and  gazed  longingly  toward  the  school  he  had  scorned. 

What  a  fool ! "  he  sighed.     «  But  I'll  stick  to  it. 

I  can  do  what  any  nigger  can." 
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"Pooh !    I'll  ^Uw  ray  father !  »  he  exclaimed 

berT'm:ade°^ir/  "'r'"/'""  -"«^  ^'■'"  r- 

tenor  hat  rant  o^Uthffiu'"  "/"\"  '"  »  "=•«"  «"« 
deep  woods  AeoThe^i„lli,''"^r''T^  *''""«•'  ""' 
the  last  verse  Aneat^  ■•'  1  "  ""^ ''"'""  ""•* 'ft^-- 
«»ay  so  soft  V  i7w»c^  -tT  '"'"''  ""''»  *"»*  died 
^on/had  etsed  """"'"'■''  *°  *'"  ">*  «"""«»  the 

h  Jt  If  i/JL?''''^"'"''  •>"*  ■*  ™»  ■•■"possible  for 

fe.f  toV;:^uX  -thXcLut  '"Si"  "-t 

inff  seemed  narf  nf  +K^-        u     *^^^*      ^  ^^s  cotton  pick- 
e    tcuitu  part  ot  their  scheme  of  lif^      t^u^'      i. 

black  bodies  swayed  in  a  sort  of  rWf  V,  •  ""  '*''°"« 
when  they  were  n^  "n  Jn      °V  *'y*^"'^<^  movement  even 

fit  into  the  scheme  HTti°'"^^7  ^jf  ^°^^  ^^^-'^ 
matter.  He  had  cho.Pn  fi,"'^""^,*"^  *^^^-  ^o 
had  a  man.    p^^^^^^^^^^^  show  them  he 

^^^t^T^::^^  and  he  felt  a  sense 

and  begged  him  to  go  back  '         ^"^  "'«• 

retS''t:t"td'^:f„lfL'"'"'  *"  •"■'  ■"»*•>-•  •'^ 

bag  on  his  shoulder  and  bent  aV'^'rv-^'^PP'-^  *•" 
afternoon  was  lonl      Tt  ^*f^'"  .'"  *"*  t**''-     The 

could  be  no  end  to^it  anV^nl"*  ^}""^  "''^'^^  "'-■•e 
white  fleece  stretched  "„  ^ "  """^ 'r^'  '»-g  rows  of 
alike  in  dull,  tiresoJe'^ono^ol/"  '"*°  ''^"''t^'-all 
H.  whistled  to  keep  up  his  courage. 
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The  negroes  whispered  to  one  another  and  smiled  as 
they  looked  his  way.     He  paid  no  attention. 

By  four  o'clock,  the  weariness  had  become  a  habit 
and  at  sundown  he  felt  stronger  than  at  dawn.  He 
swung  the  bag  over  his  back  and  started  to  the  weighing 
place. 

"  Pooh  —  it's  easy !  "  he  said  with  scorn. 

The  negroes  crowded  around  his  pile  of  cotton. 

"  Dat  Boy  is  sho  one  cotton-picker ! "  cried  Jim  Pem- 
berton,  regarding  him  with  grinning  admiration. 

"  Of  course,  I  can  pick  cotton  if  I  want  to  — " 

"  But  ye  raly  dont  wanter?  "  Jim  grinned. 

"  Sure  I  do.     I'm  sick  of  school." 

Jim  laughed  aloud  and.  "oraing  close,  whispered  in- 
sinuatingly : 

"  I'se  sho  sick  er  pickin'  cotton,  an'  when  yer  quits  de 
job—" 

"  I'm  not  going  to  quit  — " 

"  Yassah,  yassah  —  I  understan'  dat  —  but  de  pint 
is,  uhen  yer  do  quit,  don't  fergit  Jim,  Marse  JefF.  I 
likes  you.     You  got  de  spunk.     I  wants  ter  be  yo' 


man 


» 


He  answered 


The  appeal  touched  the  Boy's  pride, 
with  quiet  dignity: 

"  All  right,  James  — " 

Jim  lifted  his  head  and  walled  his  eyes : 

"  Des  b'sten  at  him  call  me  Jeemes !  I  knows  a  real 
marster  when  I  sees  him !  " 

That  night,  the  father  asked  no  questions  and  made 
no  comment  on  the  fact  that  he  had  picked  a  hundred 
and  ten  pounds  of  cotton  —  as  much  as  any  man  in  the 
field.  His  deciding  to  work  with  his  hands  had  ap- 
parently been  accepted  as  final. 

This  thing  of  deciding  life  for  himself  was  a  serious 
business.  It  would  be  very  silly  to  jump  into  a  career 
with  slaves,  coarse  and  degrading,  just  because  a  fool 
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happened  to  be  teaching  at  the  County  Academy.  He 
nms  think  this  thing  over.  Tired  a.  he  was,  he  lav 
awake  until  eleven  o'clock,  thinking,  thinking  for  him- 

It  was  lonesome  work,  too,  this  thinking  for  himself. 

I  h,s  father  had  only  done  the  thinking  for  him,  it 
would  have  been  so  much  easier  to  accept  his  decision 
and  then  rebel  if  he  didn't  like  it 

He  returned  to  the  field  next  morning  with  renewed 
determmation.  Through  the  long,  hot,  interminable 
uay  he  bent  and  fought  the  battle  in  silence.  His  back 
ached  worse  than  the  first  day.  Every  muscle  in  his 
finely  strung  httle  body  was  bruised  and  sore  and  on 

He  began  to  ask  if  his  father  were  rieht.     Wasn't  « 

Ihem."       "''''  '°°'  "''°  *""*  ■"■"'"'  ""d'^refused  to  use 

An  idiot  could  pick  cotton  when  the  bag  was  fastened 
on  h,s  back.     Ail  he  needed  was  one  hand.     Al   he  had 
0  do  was  to  bend,  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day  unhl 
.t  became  the  habit  of  life  and  the  achf  stopped^' 

He  could  see  this  now,  for  himself.     He  smiled  at  the 
qu.et  w,sdom  of  his  father.     He  certainly  k^ew  how  to 
manage  boys.     He  must  acknowledge  that.     He  was 
qu.et  and  considerate  about  it,  too.     He  didn't  dfctlte 
He  only  suggested  things  for  consideration  and  See 
U  was  easy  to  meet  the  views  of  that  kind  of  a  father 
He  treated  a  boy  with  the  dignity  of  a  man. 

ther:  '     *°"  ™'  "''«''"'''  *•>'  ^"y  f*<^«i  W^  *«- 

to'lJhrol'"''"^''*  "  ""  '"■"■'  '"'  ""<•  ''-^  "■''  '<>  «"  •">* 
ing!'^"  "**■''  "^  "'"•  ^°"  '""  '■''"™  '"  th«  niorn- 

Bov's  ri  "°  ""S"™*-  •  ""  '"''"'8«'  i"  no  '^-ni'e  at  the 
JJoy  s  expense.     He  received  his  decision  with  the 
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OU8  dignity  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Life. 
The  rebellion  ended  for  all  time.  Teachers  and 
schools  took  on  a  new  meaning.  A  lesson  was  no  longer 
a  hard  task  set  by  a  heartless  fool  who  had  been  acci- 
dentally placed  in  a  position  of  power.  School  meant 
the  training  of  his  mind  for  a  higher  and  more  useful 
life. 

Progress  now  was  steady.  The  next  year  a  new 
teacher  came,  a  real  teacher,  the  Hev.  John  Shaw  from 
Boston,  Massachusetts  —  a  man  of  even  temper,  just, 
gentle,  a  profound  scholar  with  a  mind  whose  conta- 
gious enthusiasm  drew  the  spirits  of  the  young  as  a 
magnet. 

The  Boy  learned  more  undtr  hi-  guidance  within  a 
year  than  in  all  his  life  before,  and  next  fall  was  ready 
to  enter  Transylvania  UnivLUsity  at  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  polite,  handsome  boy  from  Mississippi  who  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  with  his  father's  negroes  in  a 
"otton  field,  gave  the  professors  no  trouble.  Good-na- 
ured,  prudent,  joyous,  kind,  manly,  he  attended  to  his 
lessons  and  his  own  business.  He  neither  gambled  nor 
drank,  nor  mingled  with  the  rowdy  set.  He  had  come 
there  for  something  else. 

He  had  just  passed  his  examinations  for  the  Senior 
class  in  July,  1824,  when  the  first  great  sorrow  came. 
The  wise  father  whom  he  had  grown  to  love  and  rever- 
ence died  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

His  thoughtful  Big  Brother  came  in  person  to  tell 
him  and  break  the  blow  with  new  ambitions  and  new 
hopes.  He  had  secured  an  appointment  from  President 
Monroe  as  a  cadet  to  West  Point  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

And  then  began  the  four  years  of  stem  discipline 
that  makes  a  soldier  and  fits  him  to  command  men. 
But  once  in  those  busy  years  did  the  gay  spirit  within 
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rise  in  rebellion,  to  learn  wisdom  in  the  bitterness  of 
experience.  "tuciinrsH  oi 

VVith  Emile  Laserre,  his  jolly  Creole  friend   from 

taking  French  leave,  of  course.  The  alarm  was  xriven 
b.  I  .J  T'TK""^  an  instructor,  and  the  two  culprits 
bolted  for  the  barracks  at  breakneck  .peed  through 
pitch  darkness.     Scrambling  madly  through  the  wood 

Hudson  vfr  T''  '*  P^'^^P'^'^"  *°  *»^^  banks  of  the 
Hudson.  \  oung  Laserre  crawled  carefully  to  the  edge 
of^the  rock,  peered  over  and  called  through  the  darf 

"  Are  you  dead,  Jeff?  " 

He  was  suffering  too  much  to  laugh,  though  he  deter- 

.7  it  ki  kdT'  "".I"'''""'"''  «Ply  to  tha^t  ques   on, 
.nt  killed  him.     He  managed  to  wheeze  baek  the  an- 

"  Not  dead  —  but  spachless !  " 
Many  were  the  temptations  of  rebellion  from  the 
friends  he  loved  in  the  years  that  followIS!  bu7  never 

hTlt    '*  ^""-     '""■'''■'"  *•>'  *'"«  didn't  workL' 

die^eToTh^  °"'  '"'°^"°''  "'"'  P"'  *•'»  '^""ion  of  obe- 
dience to  the  supreme  test.     For  some  reason  this  oar 

SB?  vf  -  E^"-.s-.sj; 

who  iareX^T   ^'™"K  P'-onality  of  the  sludf^t 

^^X^r^t^  *^^  -«'^'  -'  couS 
The  professor  was  lecturing  the  class  on  presence  of 
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mind  as  the  supreme  requisite  of  a  successful  soldier. 
He  paused,  and  looked  directly  at  his  young  enemy : 

"  Of  course,  there  are  some  who  will  always  be  con- 
fused and  wanting  in  an  emergency  —  not  from  cow- 
ardice, but  from  the  mediocre  nature  of  their  minds." 

The  insult  was  direct  and  intended.  He  hoped  to 
provoke  an  outburst  which  would  bring  punishment,  if 
not  disgrace. 

The  cadet's  lips  merely  tightened  and  the  steel  from 
the  depths  of  his  blue  eyes  flashed  into  his  enemy's  for  a 
moment.     He  would  bide  his  time. 

Three  days  later,  in  a  building  crowded  with  students, 
the  professor  was  teaching  the  class  the  process  of  mak- 
mg  fire-balls. 

The  room  was  a  storehouse  of  explosives  and  the 
ball  suddenly  burst  into  flames. 

Cadet  Davis  saw  it  first  and  calmly  turned  to  his  tor- 
mentor: 

"  The  fireball  has  ignited,  sir, —  what  shall  I  do?  " 

The  professor  dashed  for  the  door : 

"  Run !     Run  for  your  lives !  " 

The  cadet  snatched  the  fire-ball  from  the  floor,  dashed 
it  through  the  window  and  calmly  walked  out. 

He  had  saved  many  lives  and  the  building  from  de- 
struction. His  revenge  was  complete  and  sweet.  But 
deeper  and  sweeter  than  his  triumph  over  an  enemy  was 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  master  of  himself.  He 
had  learned  life's  profoundest  lesson. 


VII 

LIFE 


On  his  graduation,  the  Second  Lieutenant  of  Infan- 
try, from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  barely  twenty  years 
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Loir^"'^*^  ^""'^  ^""^^  *°  ^^^  Jefferson  Barracks  at  St. 

hrf.!u  1  Tfr'"^  Republic -now  accompanied  by 
his  faithful  body  servant,  James  Pemberton.  ^ 

The  Fort,  situated  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  was  the 
northern  hmit  of  the  Illinois  tribe  of  Indians  and  the 
starting  point  of  all  raids  against  the  Iroquois  who  still 
held  the  rich  lands  around  the  village  of  Chicago. 
^vJtff  ?K  ^\'"*""J"*  ^^«  the  first  lumberman  to  put 
fnto  fK  ^  '^''^"  ^^T''  "^  Wisconsin.  He  was  sent 
into  the  wilderness  with  a  detachment  for  cutting  timber 
to  enlarge  the  Fort.  ^ 

Under  the  direction  of  two  voyageurs  he  embarked  in 
^iJ"%«P7  boat  and  began  the  perilous  journey. 
Ihe  first  day  out  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
were  put  to  quick  test. 

r.7^ll''^'r\  '"/^^"^3^  appeared  on  the  shore  and  de- 

to  the  bank  and  began  to  parley.     A  guide's  kL  evS 
saw  through  the  r  smooth  palaver  the  hostile  pu^os7o 
a  bloody  surpnse  and  warned  the  commanded    The 

.^l;%^:eV"*°  ''^  "^^^ ""'''  p"" '-  *^- "-  -- 

cZt\:ZTJ^t  '''  ^"^^^"«   «P-"^  -*«   their 

It  was  ten  to  one  and  they  were  sure  of  their  prey. 

in  LtT\      '''^P"  ^"^'"^  ^"^^  «*^«"ff'  «^ift  rowers 

The  Indians  gained  rapidly. 

betwin^fT"^  Lieutenant's  eye  measured  the  distance 
between  them  and  saw  the  race  was  hopeless      With 

trtT"'"'^  °^^^'^'  '  ^"^  blanke?stre  chS   n 
the  bow  for  a  sail.     The  wind  was  blowing  a  furious  gale 
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and  might  swamp  their  tiny  craft.  It  was  drowning  or 
death  by  torture.  The  commander's  choice  was  instan- 
taneous. 

The  frail  boat  plunged  suddenly  forward,  swayed  and 
surged  from  side  to  side  through  the  angry,  swirling 
waters,  settled  at  last,  and  drew  steadily  away  from  thi 
maddened  savages. 

With  a  curious  smile,  the  boyish  commander  stood  in 
the  stern  and  watched  the  black  swarm  of  yelling  devils 
fade  m  the  distance. 

He  was  thinking  of  his  old  professor  at  West  Point. 
His  msult  had  been  the  one  thing  in  life  to  which  he 
owed  most.  He  could  see  that  clearly  now.  His  heart 
went  out  m  a  wave  of  gratitude  to  his  enemy.  Our 
enemies  are  always  our  best  friends  when  we  have  eves 
to  see.  "^ 

The  winter  following  he  was  ordered  down  to  Winne- 
bago. 

The  village  of  Chicago  was  the  nearest  center  of  civ- 
ilization. The  only  way  of  reaching  it  was  by  wagon, 
and  the  journey  consumed  three  months. 

There  was  much  gambling  in  the  long  still  nights,  and 
some  drinking  In  lieu  of  the  excitement  of  the  gaming 
table,  he  took  his  fun  in  breaking  and  riding  wild  horses, 
and  hairbreadth  escapes  were  the  order  of  his  daily  ex- 
ercise. It  was  gambling,  perhaps,  but  it  developed  the 
muscles  of  mmd  and  body. 

His  success  with  horses  was  remarkable.  No  ani- 
mal that  man  has  broken  to  his  use  is  keener  to  recog- 
nize a  master  and  flout  a  coward  than  the  horse.  No 
Ws^e  ^''''''  ^^"  *^^^  *"*  '^'^  anything  with  a  spirited 

He  was  wrestling  one  day  with  a  particularly  vicious 
specimen   to  the  terror  and  anguish  of  Jim  Pemberton. 
tor  de  Lawd  s  sake,  Marse  JefF,  let  dat  debbil  go '  " 
No,  James,  not  yet  — "  * 
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"  He  ain't  no  count,  no  how " 

The  horse  was  possessed  of  seven  devils.  He  jumped 
and  plunged  and  bucked,  wheeled  and  re«r«^ Td 
walked  on  h.s  hind  legs  in  mad  effort  to  th^w  h"s 
T^'l     Th^™"-™*  he   reared,   the  Lieutenant 

theZl^^et/'^Vf"""  *'  '"'"-P'  "■"J  '«'"'«J  ='""«  to 
nririffn  f  T''',:''*^'/".*'^  '''»'*•  At  last  in  one  su- 
preme effort  the  beast  threw  himself  straight  into  the 
a.r  and  feU  backwards,  with  the  savage  pu^oseof 
crushing  his  tormentor  beneath  his  body.  *^  ^  '^  °' 
..Zf"  "T't  'au/h.  the  young  officer  slipped  from  the 

hW  ^x.fV'^  '"'"  *°  *••""■?  W">»«lf  a  "aching 
blow.     As  the  horse  sprang  to  his  feet  to  run,  the  Lieu* 

tenant  leaped  l.ghtly  ir..o  the  saddle  and  the  fi^t  wl^ 

dat'^jL'p''  If  i^"''.'*!''  r  'bber  see  de  beat  er 
dat .     J,m  Pemberton  cried  yith  laughing  admiration 

Scarcely  a  week  passed  without  its  dangerous  ex^ 
oursjons  agajnst  the  Pawnees,  Comanches  andXr  hos- 
tile tribes  of  Indians.  The  friendly  tribes,  too.  we^ 
everlastingly  changing  to  hostiles  in  a  night  nlath 
rode  ,„  the  saddle  with  every  man  who  le  t  a  foS 
post  m  these  early  days  of  our  national  life. 

Ihe  Lieutenant  was  ordered  on  a  peculiarly  lone  and 
daring  raid  into  hostile  territory,  and  twiceOy  es 
oaped  a  massacre.     Their  errand  accomplish^^a^d 

Can  you  tell  us  the  way  to  the  Fort,  Chief?  » 

anJ     •  t",*?'T  P^*'^^  ^'"^'^^^  «q"*rely  in  the  path 
and  pointed  m  the  wrong  direction  ^ 

Instantly  the  Lieutenant  spurred  his  horse  squarely 
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on  the  sava^,  grasped  him  by  the  hair,  dragged  hiro  a 
hundred  yard,  and  flung  hin,  into  the  bushes  The  as- 
sault „as  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  so  daring,  the  who  e 

ste^^-r^tfi*""  S?.*'".*'''  °"'y  *»™y  t»  test  the  young- 
ster s  mettle      The  pioneer  soldiers  of  the  rank  Ld  file 
n  these  turbulent  days  had  minds  of  their  own  which 
they  sometimes  dared  to  use. 

The  Lieutenant  had  no  beard.     His  smooth    hand 
^me   ace,  clear  blue  eyes,  fresh  color  and  g^y  laugh  tr 
^ve  the  impression  of  a  boy  of  nineteen,  when  by  the' 
calendar  he  could  boast  of  twenty-one.  ^ 

in/th.V***?'''.?*  ^"^^  '""'"•  employed  in  build- 

Zl^en  He^w  '"■''''°  •■'"■?''  "■'  *'"°-'f  his  fellow 
workmen.  He  was  a  man  of  enormous  streneth  and 
gave  full  rem  to  an  ugly,  quarrelsome  disposi?Sm 

His  eyes  rested  with  decided  disapproval  on  the  grace- 
ful young  master  of  horses.  ^ 

me --watch  .e  if  I  don't:    W^dtsTw^aW 

nex?daTl-rr^'^  *^"  ^^"^^^  *°  *^^  Lieutenant.     The 
next  day  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  in  quiet  tones 
he  gave  his  first  order  to  the  giant  •  ^  ' 

dow-»  *^**  ^'""^  °^  ^""'^"^  ^^*"*^^"g  '^^id-  the  win- 
.^  The  man  ddiberately  lifted  a  rough  board  and  placed 

"  The  rough  board  won't  do,"  said  the  even  voice 
It  must  be  a  dressed  scantling  " 
The  soldier  threw  him  an  insolent  laugh,  and  stooi^ed 
to^ Uke  up  a  board  exactly  like  the  L  L  hid  laid 

The  babj-faced  Lieutenant  suddenly  seized  a  rlub 
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knocked  him  down,  and  beat  him  until  he  yeUed  for 

The  soldiers  had  watched  the  clash  at  first  with  erins 
and  winks  and  nudges,  betting  „n  their  giant      S 
strength  was  mvincible.     When   the  unexpected  hao 
pened    and  they  saw  the  slender,  plucky  youngster 
standmg  over  the  form  of  the  fallen  brave,^thoy  rf^^ 
a  lusty  shout  for  him.  ■'  ™'*"' 

«  r  ^TM,  ^^'  ^^"  *  ^«^*»  '"^"  to  man,  and  I'm  satis- 
fied.    I'll  not  report  it  officially."  '     ""  ^  "^  «atis 

ferl^hito:^"""^'  ^'^^^^^'^^  ^"^  ^^^^^^^"^  of- 
"  You're  all  right,  Lieutenant.     I  made  a  mistake 

rv^aira";  fidT  ^'-'-  ^"^  "'■"'  "f  «  ™— t 
Again  the  soldiers  gave  „  shout.     No  man  under  him 

ever  agam  presumed  on  his  beardless  face.     He  had  onlv 

.Z  P     w  "^  ^7°  *"  '■"^  t*-™  i"''»°"y  obeyed. 

Jim  Pemberton  had  watched  the  little  dram^     f  offi- 
cer and  man  with  an  ugly  light  gleaming  in  his  eyfs 
The  young  master  had  not  seen  him.     Thft  niX  ;7l!f ' 
quarters  Jim  quietly  «,id :  "'^'"  '"  *"' 

JW  jtfff  "*  ''"'  ''  ''^'■^  ^  •-'^  >>»  •'■B  -=1-'  on  you, 
"  Would  you,  James.?  " 
"  Dat  I  would,  sah." 

Nothing  more  was  said.     But  a  new  bond  was  sealed 
between  master  and  man.  ^ 

der^^urthfv  ]l^''p^''"^'/^u^  Lieutenant  had  been  or- 
handled  the  neighboring  Indians  with  such  friendly  skill 
and  won  their  good  will  so  completely,  he  w^s  ad^S 
by  their  chief  as  a  brother  of  the  tribe      An  olH  T«5- 
woman  bent  with  age  traveled  a  hundred  mills  ^tZ 
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Fort  to  warn  the  "  Little  Chief  »  of  a  coming  attack  of 

commander  and  a  massacre  followed. 

The  success  of  this  attack  raised  the  war  spirit  of  the 
entire  frontier  and  gave  the  soldiers  a  winter  of  excep- 
tional danger  and  hardship.     The  country  in  every  di- 
rection swarmed  with  red  warriors   on  the  warpath. 
The   weather   was    intensely    cold,   and   his    Southern 
blood   suffered   agonies   unknown   to   his    companions. 
Often  wet  to  the  sbn  and  compelled  to  remain  in  the 
^r  ^'nnflf  ,"^P°«".^,  ?* J*/*  brought  on  pneumonia. 
ttTrktf  hfs  m'er  ""^  '^'  '^'"*^°^*  *^  ^*  ^^  ^^^^^ 
James  Pemberton  lifted  his  weak,  emaciated  form  in 
h  s  arms  as  if  he  were  a  child.     The  black  man  carried 

or  night,  he  could  have  stepped  from  the  door  into  the 
wilderness  and  been  free.     He  was  free.     He  loved  the 

he  nursed  him  back  from  the  shadows  of  death  into  life 
again. 

On  recovering  from  this  illness,  the  Lieutenant  faced 

irr^T""^?"?""  ^*  *^"  *^"*^  **^  ^^«  regiment -a  man 
destined  to  set  m  motion  the  greatest  event  of  his  life. 

Colonel  Zachary  Taylor  had  been  promoted  to  the 
comxnand  of  the  First  Infantry  on  the  death  of  Colone 
Morgan  Already  he  had  earned  the  title  that  would 
become  the  slogan  of  his  followers  in  the  campaign  which 
made  him  President.  «  Old  Rough  and  Ready  ^"artLt 
time  was  m  the  prime  of  his  vigorous  manhood. 

Colonel  Taylor  sent  the  Lieutenant  on  an  ugly,  im- 
portant mission.  ^^^' 

Four  hundred  pioneers  had  taken  possession  of  the 
lead  mines  at  Dubuque  against  the  protest  of  the  Indians 
whose  rights  had  been  ignored.  The  Lieutenant  and 
fifty  men  were  commissioned  to  eject  the  miners.     To  a 
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Z;^l^\^  TT  ^!^V^y  ^'^'^'     They  believed  they  were 
being  cheated  of  their  rights  of  discovery  by  the^ 

LXlferrrw'"':;;'^^^"^^-     TheyLd'swomt 
resist  any  effort  to  drive  them  out  of  these  mines.    Most 

turerf   ThlT"  1  ''%'^'^J  '^^'^  °^  W^^-"  adven- 
turers.    The  Lieutenant  liked  these  hardy  sons  of  his 

He  crossed  the  river  to  announce  his  official  instruc- 
tions, and  was  met  by  a  squad  of  daring,  rSolute  fd 
lows,  armed  and  ready  for  a  fight 

Their  leader,  a  tall,  red-headed,  serious-Iookine  man 

the  Ithfunr""  "'*  r'!'  <=''*"«'"?•    ^"k^g 
drawkd:  "^"""'^   '"  ^^  'y''   •>«  rfowly 

when^Jw  sTnT'tr-  "T  ''''''\"'"  «»^''"™'  »"«  befo' 

Now   ef  ver  know""'..  ^^'  "^    ""  *"  '*""'  '""■  ""'"«• 
«ow,  et  yer  know  when  yer  well  off,  you'll  let  honest 

wlute  men  alone  and  quit  sidin'  with  Injun,  _'' 

There  was  no  mistaking  his  accent.     He  meant  war. 

"  The  U„r,"  ^l  T'^  '^'  "  1"-k'  -™  to- : 
ihe  United  States  Government  has  ordered  vonr 

"  Sure ! " 

"Talk  it  over!" 
"  All  right." 

The  men  from  all  sides  gave  their  approval      The 
eader    hesitated    a    moment,    and    measured    the    tall 
s  raight  young  officer.     He  didn't  like  thi^  wrestle  at 
close   quarters    with   those   penetrating   eyes Tnd    thp 

iSe  mutter  '''-     '^'  -'^'  '  --^^'«  red 
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for  Xi^^'\,Til7Jr  -"  *""'  yo"  head  off. 
^  J_he3.    walked    off   together   a    few   yards    .„d    sat 

ha^f  **"  '"'"''"'''  ™"'  *'''  Lieutenant  extended  his 

'•  Cet "n  -  sht  -"  '•""•  '■='''  "■"■''  ■»■«"'  " 
The  brawny  hand  clasped  his. 

earnestT"  Tv"  '".'i"",-'"  *"  ^"""8  officer  continued 
I've  S'outTerTi       ''"«'  '""1"*  ^"^  "'"'  y°"  ■"-"• 

talitv      VonV«  1.  J  iJI?     ;       ^  ''"°™  yoof  hospi- 

and  ExSc73*'"=  ^'''°°'  °f  ''""K^-  »»<»  Struggle 
'  tesT!"  '"""'"^  '""''  ""'  ""^  ■"  »  helpless  sort  of  pro- 

un"j^TL"i  -tTn-  ;^7bor-'?"'"'  *''  "^■"""-'^  -•  ^ 

«.r'lv""«  i''^  ""'"■  '""''•"  *^  Lieutenant  continued  ea- 

xnenas  with  the  profoundest   respect      Tf'«   W»o  , 

™^^:  ;xtjp-»  Jtirl^?-^^^ 

togetVe;- :!!'  IX  """•  *■""•"-  ^"-^  ■-"  J«-  -e 
paliet/  t7;stfhr  J,*  "'■"  ''■^r  ''"'^  "™  "■«'  "  little 
1  ell  with  Injuns!" 


d,n 


.voM  rr?°;  ""'*  "  ^'"  *•  ""'  «**''  "■«■■  «'"»•  ""d 
"Mebbe  so." 

"  ■^",  J  r",''"""  "'  '*"''  ««"'«  "ith  the  Indians  while 
you^h„.d_by  f„„e  the  ™i„es  they  oI.i™  „  the  o"  e^'o? 

resllutio'f"  ""''■*"'  "^^  '■"«*  -<>  ~'«  'ith  sudden 
"Come  on,  and  tell  this  to  the  boys." 
The  leader  escorted  the  Lieutenant  to  the  crowd  and 

^TtTaffirltT.*"  ''"  "?•     «"'  'P«ch  wTtS- 
rupted  at  first  by  angry  exclamations,  but  at  its  close 

iut"  Mo;."'^""'^  '''"'•=^-     '^'"  "el^t  was  woL  Wirt! 

d:rrtVe^etlrs°^th?j;;:^,r^1^^:  »r 

tu™*!!.^'™''"?".'  ""  '"■""■"*  o"  *«  "'ght  of  his  re- 
ilv      Th^Ti'^"  *°  •"?'  '*"'  Co'»°'l  Taylor's  fl^ 

tL  t d'aVtrsfn"^'  "•'"''"  -  *"'  ''^^'  ^-^^  *"■«"- 
tl.^'j.*  ^'«"*«"'"'t'»  curiosity  was  but  mildly  roused  at 
^Jtt^u  °J  ""'^^«  ^^^  fP'i'-  I»  the  lofty  wat^  'f 
r,  M  ♦"*  P"*  "'*'^'*8'  »"*  »'  W»  '"ind.  A  soWier 
couMrv  ■  T"^-  .  ?'  '^'^  8*'™  "»  "hok  soul  to  Ws 
to ThlT:i-'    *''/"''  '*'  '""'■*•     H*  "o-W  l«^  agreeable 

and  the  honor  he  was  receiving  at  his  hands. 

and  „.;'•""  '^/  ™"r'-     The  motl.er  was  charmine 

^efalfed'Town  m':t'h:r*°-^-     '""^''■"^  "  "^  w' 

his  Wat:ftlf  h-erfi'^fre:*.:  '^"^'^  '"^'^'  ""^  '-^ 
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°  L  .  .    ™  °'  y""""  "^"'  Point  career—" 
«asw^;:^'^;ty'"-  "•'  '""  °"'  "-  ""f-  '  "•op.,-  he 

The  mother'8  voice  dropped  to  a  whisper: 
that  v^;r^T    r'"^  ^"^■•'  Sydney  Johnston  told  me 

ittrto';rr;!:th?r  £!r.'  °'  ^"^  •"—  -^  -* 

"  ?."*  ''''.'™*  't  ""aek  to  me,  madam." 
■mg  i?!!!""""'  ^°"  '"•*'  *''"'  '»■'  '»>rt  you  by  not  keep- 

duced  himself.     He  had  liked  the  Lie«te/a'nt  from  tTe 
of  o,^e''o'f'thr!?J'°,T''"'"^  ""^  ">*  "■""'er's  possession 

hld°i:{;^tTrr^f, --er  it'h':'h:?°°"'r«"  .■""' 

the  girls,  merely  bowi^^X^Jo'fusion"'"'''  """"=^ 

the"direr\^tL;t«:rth:n^e  hi:^^  *""^'-'' 
::;^itf  ™ "'  «>«  JVu^it^^  trsit-dS; 

no  affectation,  no  po^^ri^T^lTiZ'^Lr^^^ 
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found  him«lf  analyzing  her  character.     Refined  -  ... 
InteU,ge„t  -  beyond  a  doubt.     She  talked  with  hjtl 

o"z:^::::  'oS'tnT^  "!'"■ "''  ""^"^'^ 

*  1.    1       .       ^jracerui,   tender,   sincere,   too ht>w 

"Certainly,  Dick,  if  you  wish  it." 
Ifiere  was  no  holding  back  for  uririn»      v„         i 
modesty.      No    foolishnis    in    her    Sr       K 

hThadired'o'f^'^raT.vor"'  """  '"'"  ^""V"-™ 
inatt^'oTdtlJ^^e'C'  '^"e  S'h '*"""?  ^'  "- 

Thi  ir°A*''^  "«"he?v^rnahtrhr  ^l' 

This  had  happened  once  in  hi,  liff  He  could  „eve"t.Ik 
to  the  giri  agam,  after  he  had  heard  her  sin^  Th. 
memory  of  it  wa,  a  nightmare.  """"»«•     The 

dread  ""r^f*,^"  'T-  tK «"''"'•  »'«•  »  »«»«  of  silly 

atlk  J  witra'^^ife?""''  ""^  '""■«»  *"  ""  ^"'*^» 

"  ™ ''  "*"*  «•>»"  I  "'"ft  Sir  Richard?  " 
Ifte  one  I  We  best  — '  Fairy  Bells  •  " 
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qS  W  "^^  ^°"*^  ^"  ^^-y  ~-t  of  her  e.- 

close  and  before  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  whispered  • 
Glonous,  Miss  Sarah !  »  lu.perea . 

It's  divine." 
"  My  favorite,  too." 

the'^il.f  ?^*  * •'  r/'T^.^*"^  "  '^"«  '"  ^»  >>^"t.     For 
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In  the  stern  year,  on  the  plains,  the  young  officer  had 

He  fro™  hoZ  "°i'>  "'  'f ""  -  ''"'y  h!  w"  an  e^ 
of  dv°Ldr«n''J^  .ts  comforts,  friends  and  the  haunt, 

to  Plant  herT  ^K  'r"'.''^''  '»'''•  ««  ^  '^•>m. 
to  plant  her  Sag  on  the  farthest  frontier  and  Dush  it 
farther  against  all  comers.  ^ 

In  the  struggle  against  the  snows  of  winter  and  the 
pestdence  of  the  summer  wilderness,  he  hid  fouZ  Na 
ZJ      -^^  ^""^  determination  ;f  the  solS  Snow 

Sng      Th^   Z«'"''    '""l    ^P""«    -"hing    and 
u^iung.      I  he    hiUa    were    breastwor]f«j      TK^    «•  Ui. 

brought  dreams  of  strategy  and  surpri s".     The  g  is 
^"optTof  C  '^"^  "'  ^  -«»-^^  wealth tfr 

tra^n^foU'trwoSd^etd™"""!  "'  "   ^''^   "^ 
of  these  hills  aJX";tlrfot%1t;tl 
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dreamed  of  their  beauty.     The  mi«t«  that  hung  over 

JnL'flf^  •  r  °^  '\  ''"'**^'"  *^°"^°"  ^"c  no  longer 
fogs  that  might  conceal  an  army.     They  were  the  folds 

of  a  huge  veil  which  Nature  was  softly  drawing  over 
tt  M:re1  ^  '^'*"*^'"^  '"'^-     ^^  ^'^^  ^«  -'  -n 

to  books  had  suddenly  become  God's  great  whisper- 
ing gallery.     He  listened  with  joyous  awe  and  rever- 

trail.  He  had  merely  lifted  his  eyes  to  make  the  reck- 
oning. He  had  never  seen  before  the  crystal  flash  from 
their  jeweled  depths. 

He  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  graceful  young  rider 
by  his  side  and  longed  to  tell  her  of  this  miracle  wfought 
m  his  soul.  But  he  hesitated.  She  was  too  dialled 
and^self-possessed.     It  would  be  siUy  when  puf  into 

thrrght  T:'ji^t.Vn't.  ^^°  ^^"^^^"^  *°  ^"-^ 

"I'd  love  to,"  was  the  simple  answer. 

Th!v+  ,\ Ti  laugh    she   sprang  from   the   saddle. 
They  touched  the  ground  at  the  same  moment. 

He  looked  at  her  with  undisguised  admiration. 

i.  Yo"  re  a  wonderful  rider,"  he  said, 
life."  daughter  must  be -it's  part  of  her 

He  tied  their  horses  to  the  low  hanging  li,  as  of  a 
wh^WK^  r."^  *T:i""^  ^^"°^  ^  seat^nL  bowlders 
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e.^rT/:*!!''"*  '"'  'P°*  '-  "•«  vUey? "  the  girf 
"Watch  it  a  moment  -~J* 

How  curious " 

"  An  illu.ionf  »  he  suggested 

^^y^'&FS^'^^'^^^'^^^^r  fine  „„„th. 

W^^Po&t  Stl^^^  ^"^  '--  at 

P<ain."'ctuldtpfa.-„  t^   «teen-year.,d    bo^   of   the 

"  N^»^'°  '■«"'"■">'?  "  she  laughed. 
«ee  thi^'g.'rtwhtrwe  it ,o"L-"  ""'  T'  J"'*  «fu,e  to 

about  such  a  .not     \f  """*," '^""U  make  no  mistake 
"It  midit  |2^ 'rPf^'^'arly  if  it  moved." 
«  Ti,     .  "  passing  cloud  — » 

?w?y.     The  Wd^rpa:gS'';„  ?*^""  *"»t^  ""« 
.nvisible.     They  coveH  ih„f°     ?'''^'  ""*  ^'''-nd  « 
"Impossible—"  thousand  acres." 

"  I  assure  you,  it's  true      Tu 
plentiful.     But  ;e're  pu,hi„w7  T  ?"'^  *^™  ™»« 
dmns  into  the  sunset  P"'"'"' *hem  back  with  the  In- 
into  the  twilight  at  last  i"^  *'^'  *°°'  "«'  'ade  away 
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He  stopped  suddenly.  He  had  almost  spoken  a  sen- 
tence that  would  have  committed  him  beyond  retreat. 
It  was  just  on  his  lips  to  aay: 

"  I  didn't  take  such  tender  views  of  Indians  and  buf- 
faloes until  I  met  you !  "  ,/\ 

For  the  life  of  him  he  couldn't  make  the  girl  out. 
Her  voice  was  music.  Her  laughter  contagious.  And 
yet  she  was  reserved.  About  her  personality  hung  a 
spell  which  forbade  familiarity.  Flirting  was  a  pas- 
time m  the  amy.  But  it  had  never  appealed  to  him. 
He  was  not  so  sure  about  her  when  she  laughed. 

And  then  her  father  worried  him.  The  fiery  old 
Southerner  had  the  temper  of  the  devil  when  roused. 
He  could  see  that  thi-^  second  daughter  was  his  favor- 
ite. He  had  caught  .  look  of  unreasonable  anger  and 
jealousy  m  his  eye  only  that  afternoon  when  they  rode 
away  together.  "^ 

Still  he  must  risk  it.  He  had  really  suggested  this 
sunset  scene  for  that  purpose.  The  field  was  his  own 
choosing.     Only  a  coward  could  run  now. 

He  managed  at  last  to  get  his  lips  to  work 

"  Since  you  came,  Miss  Sarnh  —  I've  been  seeini?  life 
at  a  new  angle-—"  he  paused  awkwardly. 

The  red  blood  mounted  to  her  cheeks. 

"  You  have  given  me  new  eyes  — " 

She  turned  her  head  away.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  tremor  of  his  tones.     She  was  too  honest  to  simper 

frn^'  !r^^^  nervously  with  his  glove,  glanced  at  her 

whT   r      ''°™'''  ^^^'  *°^  ^^  ''^^^^^  '*"^  *°  * 

"I  —  I  love  you,  Sarah !  " 

She  turned  slowly  and  looked  at  him  throu^vii  ^i  roned 
eyes  r 

"  And  I  love  you  — " 
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He  suddenly  stoowd  an^?     5^  '^"  P*"^'"* 
;:  We'll  no/l„„  ^„"^^^»'<»  h"  m  lip,. 

nestl^'cTo^"  "  '^*«"''  ''«•*  ».  dear!"  ,he  said. 

"  Since  I  see  with  your  eves  —  v..      r» 
place  to  fi^t  in.  before.     Zwl^s^t  V  ^^  """"'y  " 
these  wild  flowers  that  cover  Tl,      i'""^  '"""''*•  ""d 
make  a  carpet  for  the  wT,  ^  plams  only  grow  to 

.   "A  Wry  world -Ten°,u  ?''  ^  'T"" 
just  that  to  me  since  f  Lf  ^rl^'P^red,  "  it's  been 

you  — ••  ™"*  '  *"*  »»"«  the  '  Fairy  BeUs  '  for 

erent'y.  """  '»™  "-<'"'-  »-«  as  that."  he  said  rev- 

beal''?:  Y.  ru,!c%tveT£.Ti  "t"^  '"^  '"" 
now—"  lorever  — It    just    means    jou, 

oth^^";  W*  "t^e'Z  t  "'*'«»'*  ""-J',  holding  each 
the  rim  of  the  t^a^^^m^  '  ^"r*  haU  of  L  on 
valley  deepened  l^tH^S  ""'  **"  ''""'<""  <"  the 

sighSr"  '""""'"'  *^'  »"— '  the  plain,  - » the  lover 

"It  used  to  oppress  me." 
■ine  man  nodded. 

th^t  Gc^rn'e"!!^*'  '^•'  of  "S*'''  -ng,  and  know 
Because  we  love '»  or.^    u    i 
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arn.   answering  with   hTiT^i^iiTted   high  above  ^ 

"What  does   it  matter,  dear,"  she  whispered    «* 
cabm  or  a  palace ! "  wmsperea,      a 


IX 

War  ^ 

"Must  I,  to-niffht?" 
"  It's  best." 

A  m1.r*^''  ^r'  *  i'""^""*^  ^^  Men  in  war  paint " 

«  «  ^^"^»  ^^  ^^es  you." 

But  he  loves  you." 

belv'""'''  ""'  '"  *''*  '^"'o-  "y  happiness  will 
^A  qmck  kiss  in  the  friendly  shadows  and  she  was 

Old  Rough  and  Ready  was  not  inclined  to  help  him 
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his  strong  jaw  harder  or  more  set  than  when  he  grunted : 

bit  down,  sir.     Don't  stand   there   starimr.     I'm 

not  on  inspection."  »«.«i^iug.     i  m 

n,o^^  5"?^'!**'*;"  '**'^"^  ^"  ^«   forehead  and  he 
moistened  hjs  dry  lips. 

Xut  withTt '.-  ^"'"**'"''«  -  »"  -  "y  ">»<!-" 

"  Y-yes,  sir." 

«  Well,  it's  no  news  to  me.     The  whole  family  have 
been  enjoying  the  affair  for  some  time.     I   suppole 

Z^U  ?^i"«7:°^    *^i°k    Wre    asking- fo?P°; 
daughter's  hand  in  marriage?  "  ^ 

II  That's  it  — yes,  sir  —  exactly." 

™«„  fPrr,^  ^'  "'"^*'-     ^'"^  «^**J  *o  tell  you,  younir 
pe^s^X^^^  ^^  *^^  ^-^-*  ^-"'^  Vo'r  To^ 

"  Thank  you,  sir  -r-" 

omcer.     you  re    a   good    soldier.     You    have   brain, 

You  11  go  far  m  your  profession " 

"Thank  you,  sir — " 

«  wi  wL'-'^  ^  '^'"'*  ^^'  ^°"  *^  *  son-in-law. 

«  I  love  my  daughter,  and  I  want  her  to  be  happy  in  a 
real  home  wi  h  a  real  husband  and  children  by  hf/sSe 
A  soldier's  life  is  a  dog's  life.  I've  pitied  theVoor^ri 
who  gave  up  her  home  for  me.  Many  a  bitter  tear  has 
she  shed  over  my  absence,  in  torturing  dread  of  he  next 
letter  from  the  frontier  —" 

He  paused  and  sprang  to  his  feet:     ' 
*A  hundred  times  T 


» 


sworn  no  daughter  of 
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should  ever  marry  a  soldier!     The  better  the  soldier, 
the  more  reason  she  should  not  marry  him—" 
"  But,  sir  — " 

A  *U^Ti  "?  *^"*'  **'**"*  '^-^  *»»e  Colonel  thun- 
fu'1?'  1,  ,  "^  *'^'"«  ™^  *°  ^^*  yo"  murder  my  girl, 
that's  all -but  it's  life.  Til  have  to  give  my  fon- 
sent  and  wish  you  good  luck,  long  life,  and  all  the  hap- 
piness you  can  get  out  of  a  soldier's  lot." 

The  Colonel  extended  his  hand  and  the  Lieutenant 
grasped  it  with  grateful  eagerness. 

The  days  that  followed  were  red  lettered  in  the  cal- 
endar of  hfe. 

And  then  it  came —  a  crash  of  thunder  out  of  the 
clear  sky  —  the  thing  he  had  somehow  felt  and  dreaded. 

A  petty  court-martial  was  called  to  adjust  a  question 
of  army  discipline.  The  court  was  composed  of  Z. 
layior.  Colonel  Commanding,  Major  Thomas  F.  Smith, 
a  fiery-tempered  gay  officer  of  the  old  army.  Lieutenant 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  the  new  Second  Lieutenant  who 
had  just  arrived  from  the  Jefferson  Barracks  at  St. 
Louis. 

The  army  regulations  required  that  each  officer  sit- 
ting in  court-martial  should  be  in  fuU  uniform.  The 
new  arnval  from  St.  Louis  had  come  without  his  uni- 

:?"";  J^''  *"^"^  ^^^  miscarried  and  was  returned  to 
tne  Jetterson  Barracks. 

He  rose  with  embarrassment: 

"I  must  beg  the  pardon  of  the  Court,  Colonel,"  he 
began  cautiously,  "  for  not  appearing  in  my  uniform. 
AS  it  is  m  St.  Louis  I  respectfully  ask  to  be  excused  to- 
day from  wearing  it." 

The  old  Colonel  scowled.  It  was  just  like  a  young 
fool  to  wish  to  sit  m  solemn  judgment  on  a  fellow  offi- 
cer -.  ,n  his  shirt  sleeves.  If  he  had  asked  to  be  ex- 
cused from  serving  on  the  Court  —  yes  —  he  could  ac- 
cept his  excuse  and  let  him  go.     But  this  insolence  was 
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?"«  pu«L  "^^  '■"'r'  «'''"«^  -"  ">'  Court  bc- 
lore  putting  the  question  to  a  vote      Smltl,  ■„«.  i^ 

enemy.     Whichever  way  he  voted  a.   1™^^  tt 

eater:  Xh  hrd^a'^^Tf^^ye^r^Hr-rPJ^^ 
future  son-in-law  with  .  s:,ile7f";su«d  fcy  %t 

J5UrtLrd,=uir;^;si^:i^5 
rHe^^:^«:^-^%«'-^^£ 

tinn".?  f?'""^'  ''*'°''  *°"^«  ^^^*  nothing  to  the  imairina- 

in  fjf T^^^T.'  r  *'^  «'^^  to  aUow  an  officer  to  sit 
^rm^     1  put  the  question  to  a  vote  and  cast  mine. 

tI^c^  y"?'"  «honted  the  Major. 

The  Colonel  did  not  condescend  to  look  his  wav  W. 
knew  what  that  vote  was  before  he  heard  it  ^l  hi 
his  piercn^  eyes  on  his  future  son-tlat  * 

Lieutenant  Davis?  » 

There  was  just  a  moment's  hesitation      T»,^  t  • 

:x-.r/at:ie^^ -^— "^ -^^^^^^^^ 

"  I  think,  Colonel,  in  view  of  the  distance  to  <5t  T  «„• 

iusT''^h^°!°"''''  't™  «"'"  P^P'^  '^th  ™ge.     He  was 
just  able  to  gasp  his  words  during  the  prowess  ofT^f 


i>fla 


WAR 


"  S^'  A  T^ V  *^°"«^*  *°  ^"'•*  yo"'  Colonel  -" 
«  T      ,   ^?^  "^^^^  ^*^  yo"  think?  " 

m.JnT^        "^  «  °^  ^'^^""^"«  *^^  ^^ident  embarrass- 
ment  of  a  young  officer " 

"You  did,  ch?  — no  thought  of  me  or  my  feelinw 
of^nyr^  w^hes.     You're  a   hell   of  a  son-in^I.:^  "fj 

He  paused  for  breath  and  choked  with  rage  no  words 
could  express.     When  at  last  his  tongue  found  speech 

modTrmrn  hf '  "T  '"""T"'  a„^  profounrtr.n 
moaem  man  has  ever  dreamed.     He  damned  the  Tnnrf 

t™at;'""He^d°"'  ^"f^.   "^  ^'"""^''  *™  Sectd  W 
tenant.     He  damned  the  regiment.     He  damned  the 

fh7c"ued  ttV^r^  "•  ^«'  ^""-^  *™I"d'- 
all  in  «  and  .n  fl^'  P'""5-     ?'  ^""""^  *^  "'"•W  «nd 
speiMcaClfi  *'""«' ""i"  "•     »"*-  particularly  and 
specihcally,  he  damned  the  young  ass  who  dared  to 
flaunt  h,s  feehngs  and  opinions  after  smiling  in  his  face 

fl.fv      ^'j-      "*  **  ""^''"8  Lieutenant,   his   eyes 
*af™«"«i'gnant  scorn,  he  shouted:  ''^ 

No  man  who  votes  with  a  damned  fool  like  Tom 
Smith,  can  marry  my  daughter '  " 

ters  aiS'/"""  *°  "''  P"'  y°"  'o"*  -'"e  my  quar- 
"  Colonel  — » 

dal'ltr^gat-  '  '""■"  ^"^  *"  --  ^P-"  'o  -y 

"  But,  Colonel  — » 

"  I  repudiate  you  and  all  yours.     I  wipe  vou  from 
the   map.     You   don't   exist.     I   don't    know   you      I 

The  tall,  slender  form  slowly  straightened  and  a  look 
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of  cold  pride  shot  from  the  depths  of  his  blue  eves 
Without  a  word  he  turned  and  left.  ^ 
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unf.^nl  ^7^  """  l"***^'"*  ^"  ^^  ^"^or,  in  a  great 
^i^riw  "'"'  :^  fierce  excitement  swept  the  W 

The  regiment  marched  to  the  front.     The  Colonel  a« 

L""  ffl  ^*\^T'^"«^^  ^^""^  -»th  the  Lieutenant  As 
an  officer,  he  knew  his  worth  and  relied  on  iUn  evere 
emergency.  The  State  of  Illinois  had  raised  two  co^^ 
pames  of  raw  recruits  to  join  in  subduing  trLdi'ans 

XZ  T.-  ^"  T*  ^^"^°*  «ubordfnate  to  swear 
in  the  new  soldiers.     On  the  morning  of  the  muster 

three  ST'f  n^'^^""  *^  **"  Lieutenant,  a  mTn  f ull 

tt  Statl  «^^^-^^^-*»  h^-liest,  best-natured  Lowt 
the  State.     He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  blue  ieans 
In  Llow  pleasing  drawl,  he  announced:         ^ 
I  am  the  Captain  of  this  company  — » 

Lieutenant  Jefferson  Davis  t>romnfIir  o^  •  •  ^  , 
to  Ab„h.„  Lincoln  hi,  first  ™th^™T„Cort't"" 
tution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 

™l.t,a.     Great    events,    after   all,    make    meT    "Jt 
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Only  the  eye  of  God  could  foresee  the  coming  traoedy 
in  which  these  two  would  play  their  mighty  rfles.  ^^ 

Black  h1  I"      ""^  '^'  ^"^^  ^^'-^^^^^  °"  ^^'   frontier. 

anS  fhl^r        ^17^'  '"'''  ''^^^'''^  *°  *h^  fo"r  winds 

southJ Vnl^'^'l^^^  7T°''  ^*^  *  ^«"^^"^  °^  his  men, 
sought  Colonel  Taylor's  command  to  surrender. 

cer  fr;  •    !        T\  '""*  ^^  ">««*  accomplished  offi- 
cer,  the  Lieutenant  whom  ht  had  forbidden  to  enter  his 

^''■"r*?  *"'**  "'^^  *h^  ^*»«n  Chief. 

f.7.1  j'  *•>«  Indian  prisoners  were  seized  with  the 

fatal  disease.  The  Lieutenant,  at  the  risk  of  his  lifT 
personally  rninistered  to  their  needs.     The  two  stricken 

and  TJ:1  *w"*.*°  *^  ™"'««»'d«  in  broken  words 
tl^tjT  ,'*  ■'■^^  ""^  ™°™  ""  ooth  of  eternal 
fnendship.     I„  pleading  tones  the  stronger  said: 

.  We  beg  the  good  Chief  to  put  us  ashore  that  hand 
m  W  we  may  go  to  the  hap^py  hunting  groundrt" 

The  young  officer  turned  to  his  boat  with  a  sidi  as 
he  saw  the  red  warriors  slip  their  arms  about  e«3h"r 
and  ^owly  sink  to  the  ground  to  die  alone  and  unat- 

his'fate^uMfl  fr^  •"*  "  '',''"*'  '^°^'^  indifference  to 
boat  and  stare  at  his  misery. 

'"^fc,  ^7**"«"'  interfered  with  sharp  decision, 
grily  '"™  '"''''  Corporal!"  he  ordered  an- 

The  crowd  was  roughly  pushed  back  and  the  Lieu- 
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tenant  took  Black  Hawk  kindly  by  the  am,  »nJ  i  a  u- 
»to  a  „.e„ed  ap.Hn.ent  ,he'„  Ltir^-^r  .'^ 

Pl.ce  and  .ifJuha"*' iTuffir  "wfthl'"'7^''  '"  ""^ 
pleased.'*  *     ^**'^  "^^  I  am  much 

tio?;f  ^ti™d*  '  Coir'  'f  *  ""r  """-  ^he  protcc 
d«y«  w«,  tTfl^;  irt^'y  *°  "  '"'l™  foe  in  the  old 
tfeman.  "  obligation  of  «„  officer  and  a  gcn- 

ten:,tt'rri„^t';;;i:7'!'' ««-  «nt  w,  i.ie„. 

danger.     He  wa?  orH.^^T"  t  '  ''"?'  °"'  »'  peculiar 
on  "cruitSglc^ief  ^J°th''rn"'=  """J  ^^--fTton 

pl.«.trStrAct1- ■"'«"'  '*  ^^°""'  t'y"»« 
long  knd  teitt dTcJ^r """■"  "'  '"'  **"=<=«"'  »"' 

herr?tpt%ttwtHh"\*7V."'''  '^?""  >>"  -«t- 
to  be  coifortS     ^  '^   ■'"'  ^"'P*'""  """t  "^f-^d 

froL^7"7ii^c^^\^;^ri:r^  TL^  1*  - 

1  go  where  duty  calis  — •'  i  am  a  soldier. 

comeI°nTL7hf!lrJ?"V''i'  "fl'  P^'«»«  ^at 
-I'm  afraid.  IV^'J,:!':^''-  '  ^"''/''"'*  ""^'P  ■* 
I've  a  presentiment  ^iTo^tltT^^'^^  "^"'^• 
live  toTrtTd 'ag^"!.."'^'""'  «°  "^  "PPo^'es.     I'll 

"  YoutnkTo?  "°  ''^  ""^  "'">  »  '^-l"  -«e: 
"Yes,  whj  not?" 
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"Well  —  I've  something  to  tell  you  —" 
"  wC?*^  '"''  ""*  """  '*'"  '"''• 

- 1  a,„  your.  1^  ""  ""  '""«*'  »»  »  .'•  f^  h- '  *'     -,. 

•frJl^T  '!f''^  '',"■  '"■"''ling  frm,  1.  h:,  N.„t 
Good-by.  dearest,"  he  ..id  «t  I ,.,.       «  i  ,.;»,„ 
w.th  that  pronji^  ringing  i„  „y  ,„  .,,,       '  " '-''  ""  •^' 

..roTro^t'r/tntstted^  ^v;c-  .'•  „■'■-'-" 
b"«  r.i^rrrir'";!:rv^'  -Tr  ■ -^n^ 

soul.     Love  WR,  ,.»,»«*•     «™ve8.     No  fear  was  in  h  s 
.     a.ove  was  chanting  the  anthem  of  Life 

She  seized  his  hand  and  snoti.  -;*k  ^    " .  "^^y* 
«  Come  with  me  "  ^  *"  decision: 

him  now."  ^   ^  '  ^  ^"^  «fo^"fir  to  marry 

the'ho'use"'""'  '""""^  "  '"™^^  "»<'  "-'y  walked  into 

bofttr  Lo^:^^i:  Tfl'  "  ^*''*r°"'  '"  '>«  o"  f"^ 
aunfs,  the  cl'n  j.,  ^desf.llte?^"?-!!  **"  T*,  '*  ""^ 
b..  had  been  said  to  MotLr'td  .^Vi::!t!^;_ 
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Th*»   /!«. .«.!,*       J   "^^'^  ""68  'rom  the  shore. 

spoken  and  they  were  broken  ^^'^  "''"'''  ""' 

"  NoT'  *"'**■■  ~  P''""  -  ^  'o™  yo"  -  please  -•' 

reaV^n-^iXkn^:''?'-    .J'^  '  "'"■''"•     Y°"'«  « 
•elf  if  I  .hould  TieM  mv  h7e'    h       •  "°  ""P*"*  ^"^  "■? 

eat  —  my  —  word.."       ■  And  — I —  won't — 

^  JVith  firm  hand,  he  drew  .way  and  hurried  from  the 

Thfy  WS  tw  hiJh°"''-''-.%'''P*','«'  t°  'heir  fancy. 

had  .ho.en  for^W  hu/band      rt '/"'"^.S*'" '''' 
"M  not  there,  but  his  hro^K.       Vt-  '^f™  °"  Colonel 

««  their  tribe',3e  „e^°*tl'tt:''  "^^ '■•"!  "'**"  ""'' 
On  the  deck  ^thTi^    •  "ending  feast. 

-ay  to  the  ««1^i,t:?,pf   "-"l"  •W.mering 

"%etoXrv:;!yt;*^t.it^ 

dear  — »  *      ^  important  to  tell  you  now,  my 

"  I'm  not  afraid " 

!!  ^°".  *''"**  '"e  imph'citly?  »» 
"  Perfectly  — »  *^ 

""i'row^-ftheTwtt^^-'l^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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deck,  of  the  siiltflLjTd'up  I'^thr/oft'r    n 
mu«c  .„d  perfume  of  flowers  ,.el^J^  '""  "'  """ 

In  fK.   *^^  '"  '.^'^^  J**^   **  *^«r  foolish  happiness 
beauty  of  his  coming  b^rood  of  v7ung  '  '"''  *•■' 
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And  it  shall  be  forever  " 
"Forever!" 

walk  the  wa/tc^L'tC"^  ."S  '»  ?°W/'""-  '"""1'  ""d 
flowers  blooi,,  bidsTnd  S  sit  t  ""?'  '°  """'^ 
-production  is  commun  oH  K  "  W  V"°*  """ 
-Has  peace  that  passeth  unde^Undhg  - '^  '"^  "°" 

A  long  silence  followed      An  o„i  •         j- 
top  gave  a  shrill  plainwVo  „v      -I^h"  X^-l^"^  ^"^ 
closer  and  he  felt  her  shiver  ^"'''  ""^'""l 

"Just  rm«e"'. '"'"*■  "'•'^"•'""■'^d. 

::We;re  forgetting  the  late  August  night  winds-" 
afraid  of  an  owl.  that's  all'"?"'"  •*"''  «  "«  bit 
covlrf^  heff "  ^'""'^  "PP^aehed  and  st„«l  with  „n- 

dis4t l!pl1&ra ^Vv-  re!!L^.r^«'  -  ^  "-  'n 

«'^^HSt  S^^-  -  Wr 

of  the  Pestilence  tha    walks  TnT       •  "i™,'  "'"■*'  «»"« 
The  lover  laughed  The  l^t    "''."'  ^P'™"*"""- 
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gwineterdie?"       ^  *'"''  ""^  yung  mistis 

::  Soldier,  c.n't'"^l\l^l  r/-l"„"f  J!.r'— " 
tie  foot  walks  on_XZ  Z-f/"^  «?''»'"'  "^^  «*- 

«;putty  ,.h   hit  d:,^*^/ I7t  t -°^  ^'•™« 

HrturLdTo'fh  ''"/"'■"?  '""''  «»™eti,„es!" 

« ii,         ■'^°"'"  ■"*''«■■•  '•losely  — »  * 

My  marster  —  sah !  " 

<"  S'"  *°  ''own  next " 

Yassah  —  yassah '  " 

craTrthlrioite'vefthf "«  """  "'"'^^^^  -*  « 
surprise.  An  "rorwillh  JT?"'"^  ""  <'«^tor  by 
his   bride  and   foLh     w^th    ^'"*  TI  "'^  b"""-!-  of 

with  unseen  foe  unW  the  Ia,f  ™  ^^T'  *'  ''""'^ 
gone.  "  *'"'  '*"  o"""  of  strength  had 

he  t'l;t"fii7hl!:,?elfTa' ''•■"  '"  '^°*"  -"  -<• 

ThrtireS'tutd^'LiS  "hVf  "'  '"1,  '"»  '"'-  »-■ 
fevered  steilth  he  rose  InH  'M  ^.t"'*  ''"P''  ^^h 
giant,  bent  the  bars  This  "ate      ^  .''*'™8*''  "'  "^ 

his  way  over  hill  anrfLl     ^    f"*^  "*"'«<'  ""d  fought 

to  the'bedsTde  "f  his  bri^fed"'^'''  '""'  ■"""""''-•  "--l^ 

up"n  h7«l  piiLt^r'dir:;  .^''^  -'  »'«■•"« 

their  favorite  ^songl^Ta^  S^- Vof  ;„rd 
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weirdly  sweet  her  voice -its  notes  so  far  away  and 
plaintive  --  never  had  she  sung  so  divinely !  ^ 

m.V.A      I     i^'u^'r**^  ^^'*   *   ^^'^   «'  quiver  of  its 
melody  should  be  lost.     And  then  he  sb'pped  his  stronir 

kn:?;heBdrruMijr^^^^^  "^ 

f  J^^T"^^*"*'*""*"*^  ^'"  °^^^'-  ^^»^e  you  again - 

broke  the  bars  and  came  when  I  heard  you  call  —" 

lXK)k,     she  whispered,  pointing  with  the   slender 
^thT'^^K^^^l'  "**^^'^  «*^^  ^«'  ^"^^  doorway  again 

TK      u  "^  '^^**  '**^'  '*  ™*"^'''  »  <^»»>in  or  a  palace!  » 
The  shining  eyes  grew  dim,  the  figure  drooped,  and 
a  wild  piteous  cry  came  from  the  lover's  fevered  li^s : 
-  He?;^-^Help  n^  *"^  ^^*^  -  ^^^'^  dying!  -  Help 

n,v?l'  /*'!5^*u  '^'■''*"*'  7°™  ^^***  watching  day  and 
night,  heard  the  ciy,  rushed  to  his  side  and  cauit  his 
famtmg  torm,  as  the  light  of  the  world  faded 
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TRUTH 
,    '^ey  nursed  him  slowly  back  into  life  again,  the  lov- 

He  refused  to  live  at  first. 

«  "/J«   n«   "'^k'^1^'"   ^^'   ^"^d   with   bitter  despair. 
Life  isn't  worth  the  struggle  anv  more.     I'm  tired 
I  just  want  to  rest  —  by  her  side  --  that's  all  ^ 
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"uty    cans.     Great    events    are    stirrinc    the    wnrW 
YouVe  a  man's  part  to  play —»  *  "• 

ried  him  into  WW    vt   ^'^'^   ^°""    ^"   ^>«   «"««»   car- 

dom  in  the  history  and  e.^  of  J„   '  mat'd " 

in  the  ha«l,  „f  inspired  leade^rstS^tu!!.°'l^"' 
than  they  knew  a  chart  f  J  tlf      '  I       '"i"'^  **"" 

you  knoJ  the  hrstorfof  th  'Lfd  ^Han'?""?:-     °° 
know  the  story  of  those  rag^  blee^!,;'?"^,    °°  y»" 

nje    into    the    biir   world      ""^  .p  ^^'^^^'^     Come  with 
think,  and  «ird  "vouTS  wth'po.^^f  Tv^r^^'i;'"''^' 

PU01.C.     1  Leheve  as  T  behove  m  God,  that  we  have 
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^Ll  ^'^r  ^'^^^  ""^  *^'  '^°"«  *»^  *^«  ^°rW  that  will 

2SJ,l    f  •iT'V'*'"  ^^*'  ""'^^^'"'^  achievements - 
unless  we  fail  to  keep  its  lantern  trimmed  and  bright. 

I  he  poison  of  indolence  is  in  our  blood  --  the  tend- 
ency   to    centralized    tyranny.     We    are    but    a    few 
years  removed  from  its  curse.     As  we  grow  in  years 
the  temptation  to  make  Washington  the  gilded  CapiUl 
ot  an  Empire  becomes  more  and  more  apparent.     Un- 

are  lost  and  the  story  of  our  fallen  Republic  wiU  be  but 
one  more  added  to  the  failures  of  history.  Unless  we 
can  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  our  States,  the  Union 

thoul  fhfr  i'"^*  u°"  "^'"  *°  «°^^r»  themselves, 
though  they  con  do  it  better  than  anyone  else  has  ever 

done  It  for  them.  We  are  making  this  wonderful  Ix- 
perunent  here  „  th.  new  world.  The  fate  of  unborn 
nnlhons  hang^  on  its  success.  You»re  done  with  seTf 
and  seif-seeking.  Ambition  is  a  dream  that  is  passed 
Good!  Lay  your  hfe  in  unselfish  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
of  your  country.  Only  the  man  who  has  given  up  «^! 
bition  IS  fit  for  reat  leadership.  He  alfne  dar^esTo 
seek  and  know  and  speak  the  Truth ' »' 

The  tired  spirit  ro«e  with  a  new  view  of  human  life, 

ts  aim  and  purpose      For  eight  years  he  buried  himself 

n  the  library  on  his  brother's  estate.     Through  the 

long  winter  nights  the  two  brilliant  minds  foughtXr  L 

friendly  contests  the  battles  of  the  ages  unf  the  pa^ 

shaYiT  *H-^''!  [un'blings  of  the  storm  that  was  to 

forth  toTt     V    ^?^'  ^'''\'^'  ^^P"b^''^'  ^^  «tWed 
foith  to  take  his  place  in  the  world  of  action —  the 

best  equipped   mo.c  thoroughly  trained,  most  perfectly 

poised^man  who  had  ever  entered  the  arena  of  Lerican 
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fir"   ontettTe  1     T'  /"'  ""P^ccdentod.     I„  his 
Servant    Pr.nf  I  '°""'°''  ''"'<"•  »'  *!«'  ««e, 

Krofnd      I^  f"      •   ""1  ™»qui«l>ed   him   on   hi,    „f  „' 

proud  and  grateful  peoole      WlfKirVi!     **'''^*™  °*^  * 

houn  and  Webster  thT riLw  ^^'1*^^  ^^*^'  <^*^- 

and  with  fll  :       '•        P       °^  *°^  "^*"  ^^thJn  its  walls. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  CURTAIN  RISES 

"  For  the  Lord's  sake,  Jennie  — '» 

Dick  Welford  paused  at  the  bottom  of  a  ranee  of 

Avenue         ''''""'^  "^  ^^^  ''*^'*°^  *"'"  ^'*°'"  Ponnsyhania 

periousf '^  standing  at  the  top  stamped  her  foot  im- 

"  Hurry  —  hurry !»» 
"  I  won't  —" 
"Then  I'll  leave  you!** 
The  boy  laughed. 

.nntJ^^.K^^K  ^*''^-,„It'«  barely  sunup -still  dark  in 
spots  —  the  boogers'll  get  you " 

With  a  grin  he  deliberately  sat  down. 
"  pick  Welford,  you're  the  laziest  white  man  I  ever 
saw  m  my  life  —  We  won't  get  a  seat,  I  tell  you  — " 
"  We  can  stand  up.'* 
"  We  won't  even  get  our  noses  in  the  door  — " 

lightydo  fouf  »'^"''  **'""  "'•'  ^™'"'"  <^  "p "'  <'"?- 

"  They  didn't  go  to  bed  last  night  — " 
"  I'll  bet  they  didn't !  "  Dick  laughed. 

"  I  know  one  that  didn't  anyhow " 

"Who?" 

"  Senator  Davis." 

"  How  do  you  know?  " 

"  Spent  the  night  there.     Father  stayed  so  late,  Mrs. 

if  ^^  .'"''  *°  ^'^-  ^"^'*^  procession  all  night 
long!  And  among  his  visitors  tlie  Blackest  Republican 
oi  them  all — "  ^ 
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"  Old  Abe  run  over  from  Illinois  to  say  good-by?  " 

"  No,  but  his  right  hand  man  Seward  did  — " 
Sly  old  snuff -dipping  hypocrite  — " 
Anyhow,  he's  the  brains  of  his  party." 
And  he  called  on  JefF  Davis  last  night  ?  " 

"  Not  the  first  time  either.  Mrs.  Davis  told  me  that 
when  the  Senator  was  so  ill  with  neuralgia  and  came 
near  losing  his  sight,  Seward  came  every  day,  sat  in 
the  darkened  room  and  talked  for  hours  to  his 
enemy  — " 

"That's  because  he's  a  Black  Republican.  Their 
ways  are  dark.  They  like  rooms  with  the  sht-des  pulled 
down  — " 

"  Anyhow  he  likes  Mr.  Davis." 

"Well,  it's  good-by  to  the  old  Union  —  how  many 
Senators  are  going  to-day?  " 

"Yulee  and  Mallory  from  Florida,  Clay  and  Fitz- 
patrick  from  Alabama  and  Senator  Davis  — " 

"All  in  a  day?" 

"  Yes  — " 

"  Jennie,  they'll  talk  their  heads  off.  It'll  be  three 
o'clock  before  the  first  one  finishes.  We'll  die.  Let's 
go  to  Mt.  Vernon —  " 

"  Dick  Welford,  I'm  ashamed  of  you.  You've  no 
patriotism  at  all  — " 

"  And  I  just  proposed  a  pilgrimage  to  the  home  of 
George  Washington ! " 

"  You  don't  care  what  happens  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber to-day  — " 

"No  — I  don't." 

The  boy's  lazy  figure  slowly  rose,  mounted  the  steps, 
paused  and  looked  down  into  the  tense  eager  young 
face. 

"  You  really  want  to  know,"  he  began  slowly,  "  why 
speaking  tires  me  now?  " 

"Yes  — why?" 
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*"  Because  it's  a  waste  of  breath  —  we're  going  to 
fight!" 

The  girl  flushed  with  excitement. 

"Who  told  youR  What  have  you  heard?  Who 
said  so?  " 

A  dreamy  look  in  the  boy's  eyes  deepened. 

"  Nobody's  told  me.  I  just  know.  It's  in  the  air. 
A  wild  duck  knows  when  to  go  north.  A  bluebird 
knows  when  to  move  south.  It's  in  the  air.  That's 
the  way  I  know  — "  his  voice  dropped.  "  Let's  go  to 
Mt.  Vernon  and  spend  the  day,  Jennie  — " 

The  girl  looked  up  sharply.  The  low  persuasive 
tones  were  unmistakable. 

Th^  faintest  flush  mantled  her  cheeks. 

"  No  —  I  wouldn't  miss  those  speeches  for  anything. 
You  promised  to  take  me  to  the  Senate  gallery.     Come 


on. 


» 


With  a  quick  bound  the  boy  scaled  the  next  flight  of 
steps  and  looked  down  at  her  laughing : 

"  All  right,  why  don't  i/ou  come  on !  " 

With  a  frown  she  sprang  up  the  stone  stairs  and  he 
caught  her  step  with  a  sudden  military  salute.  They 
walked  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  to-day,  Dick  Wel- 
ford?" 

"  Why,  Miss  Jennie  Barton  ?  " 

"  I  never  saw  you  quite  so  foolish." 

"  Maybe  it's  because  I  never  saw  you  quite  so 
pretty  — " 

The  little  figure  stiff'ened  with  dignity. 


>» 


"  That  will  do  now,  sir 

"Yessum!" 

She  threw  him  a  look  of  quiet  scorn  as  they  picked 
their  way  through  the  piles  of  building  material  for  the 
unfinished  dome  of  the  Capitol  and  mounted  the  steps. 

Barely  half  past  seven  o'clock  and  the  crowds  were 
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««iit.ries.  n  itJim  thirty  minutes  after  tJiPv  hnr^  f^,  j 
-ats  opposite  the  diplomatic  gaUcry  every  Lr^f 
.pace  ,„  the  great  hall  was  jamm^ed  Z  Sed 

otht"'";;:  t7re''"'Thel  't'-  '"'*''™^-o  *•>' 

Washington  wasZHnLe''""-""'^   °'   "'*'-' 

The  tense  electric  atmosphere  was  oppressive, 
do  J„  oX       T™  "'■"^^  ^"Ser  an.io'u^s  faces  ooked 
weJe  pain?ul^c;;^•™"^f  r?'"""'  ''"'-^  ^^d  desks 
finjp'o?^  g-rrSo'i^al^^r  "'"  '^*--'"^  "- 

••  »-  p;     -i      ,r  "*''    dreamed    a    beautiful    dream  — 

£  PZuniM   l/B»m"_one  out  of  manv        TU^^- 

had  yet  to  be  realized  as  an  Wstoricarfact  ThYdT" 
cordant  elements  out  of  which  o„r  r  *■.  /  ?  I 
been  strangely  wrought  had' Lght  th^rwrv':"  tft 

Tut:  l7wr™"- '•;^''^''"'«'= '-"™'  th^  vty  t  u - 
cepLns  If  iff'  ""''^'""'"  «^t'd  "n  antagonistic  con- 
ceptions of  life  and  government. 

faces  Ww'"  ^T^"''  "'"  '"  ^^"'-  '»«'»  «»  grave 

partl'sTad    h*"  P""*"''  °^  polite  Vormalilies  between 
parties    had    been    unconsciously    dropped      Men    «„ 

'2r:,^z:'zir'''''  -"  ^---^  ^'elime^'oTda"; 

floor  of  the  Senate  -  every  seat  was  crowded  save  these 
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She  pressed  Dick's  arm. 

"  See  —  the  vacant  seats  of  South  Carolina!  " 

"  They're  not  vacant,"  the  boy  drawled. 

"  They  are  —  look  — " 

"  I  see  a  white  figure  in  each  — " 

"  Nonsense ! " 

"  We're  going  to  have  war,  I  tell  you !  Death  sits 
m  those  chairs  to-day,  Jennie  — " 

"  Sh  —  don't  talk  like  that  —  ' 

The  boy  laughed. 

"I'm  not  afraid,  you  know  — just  a  sort  of  second 
sight  —  maybe  it  means  I'll  be  killed  — " 


South  Carolina  had  felt  no  forebodings  on  the  day 
her  Convention  had  recalled  those  Senators.  Kiett  the 
eloquent  leader  of  the  Convention  sprang  to  his  feet, 
his  face  flaming  with  passion  that  was  half  delirium  a« 
he  shouted: 

"  This  day  is  the  culmination  of  long  years  of  bitter- 
ness, of  suffering  and  of  struggle.  We  are  performing 
a  great  deed,  which  holds  in  its  magic  not  only  the  stir- 
ring present,  it  embraces  the  ages  yet  to  come.  I  am 
content  with  what  has  been  done  to-day.  I  shall  be 
content  with  it  to-morrow.  We  have  lowered  the  body 
of  the  old  Union  to  its  last  resting  place.  We  drop  the 
flag  over  its  grave." 

When  the  vote  was  announced,  without  a  single  dis- 
senting voice,  the  crowd  rose  to  their  feet  with  a 
shout  of  applause  which  shook  the  building  to  its  foun- 
dations. It  died  away  at  last  only  to  rise  again  with 
redoubled  fury. 

Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia  and  Florida  had  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession.  Louisiana's  Convention  was 
to  meet  on  the  twenty-sixth,  Texas  on  February  first. 
On  this  the  twenty-first  day  of  January  the  Senators- 
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uoHns  of  priceless  lace  and  velvet.  1,.J  l,«        ^^^-^Pe- 
order  in  the  looms  of  R»n„.    v    ■  .  ''*™  """^  to 

The  South  warrich'        "'  ""^  ^™^^^''- 

which  the  souttit;  t'e^-irivf  %:/^"r 
modem  world      H.  T^^^^'^  '^e  fo  nidations  of  the 

The  debate?Tc„„„r''  ^'  "•""'"'r  '»«''odi„g. 
session  had  bm,  utterlvS       ""§  *^l  tempestuous 
The  real  kaderrSha  "hrfimf  fo^' d°"*  "'^"'''^l 

sw^'th'h  h:dVot  i-:t°™--^.  ••^*-i  of 

and  underneath  th?,^        1'™"'  "^'"'Jidate  _  behind 

and  farTor/tiLTLrJ-tr' S^  "  "'-^^^ 

cne  growing  conscious- 
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nesa  of  the  laboring  man  that  the  earth  and  the  fullness 
tnereoi  were  his. 

And  bigger  than  the  fear  of  the  confiscation  of  their 
property  and  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution  their 
fathers  had  created  loomed  before  the  Southern  mind 
the  Specter  of  a  new  democracy  at  the  touch  of  whose 
fetid  breath  the  soul  of  culture  and  refinement  they  be- 
lieved must  die  In  the  vulgar  ranks  of  this  democ- 
racy must  march  sooner  or  later  four  million  i  egroes 
but  yesterday  from  the  jungles  of  Africa. 

This  greater  issue  was  felt  but  dimly  'by  the  leaders 
on  either  side  but  it  was  realized  with  sufficient  clearness 
to  make  compromise  impossible. 

In  vain  did  the  aged  and  the  feeble  plead  once  more 
for  compromise.     Real  men  no  longer  wished  it. 

The  day  of  reckoning  had  come.  The  seeds  of  this 
tragedy  were  planted  in  the  foundation  structure  of  the 
Republic. 

The  Union  of  our  fathers,  for  all  the  high  sounding 
phrases  of  its  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not  a 
democracy.  It  was  from  the  beginning  an  aristocratic 
republic  founded  squarely  on  African  Slavery.  And 
the  degraded  position  assigned  to  the  man  who  labored 
with  his  hands  was  recognized  in  our  organic  la  - 

The  Constitution  itself  was  the  work  of  a  rich  and 
powerful  group  of  leaders  in  each  State,  and  its  pro- 
visions were  a  compromise  of  conflicting  sectional  prop- 
erty  interests.  ^    ^ 

The  worid  had  moved  from  1789  to  1861. 

The  North  was  unconsciously  lifting  the  banner  of  a 
mighty  revolution.  The  South  was  clinging  with  the 
desperation  of  despair  to  the  faith  of  its  fathers. 

The  North  was  the  world  of  steam  and  electricity  of 
new  ideas,  of  progress.     The  South  still  believed  in  the 
divme  inspiration  of  the  men  who  founded  the  Republic 
They  must  believe  in  it,  for  their  racial  life  depended 
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on  it.  Four  million  negroes  could  not  be  loosed  among 
five  million  Southern  white  people  and  two  such  races 
live  side  by  side  under  the  principles  of  a  pure  democ- 
racy. Had  this  issue  been  put  to  them  in  the  begin- 
ning not  one  Southern  State  would  have  entered  the 
Union. 

The  Northern  workingman,  with  steam  and  electric- 
ity bringing  North  and  South  into  closer  and  closer 
touch,  answered  this  cry  of  fear  ficm  the  South  with 
the  ultimatum  of  democracy : 

"  This  Nation  can  not  endure  half  slave  and  half 
free ! " 

Back  of  all  the  mouthings  of  demagogues  and  the 
bilhngsgate  of  sectionalists  lay  this  elemental  fact  —  a 
democracy  against  a  republic. 

^  Nor  could  the  sword  of  the  Sections  settle  such  an 
issue.  The  sectional  sword  could  only  settle  an  issue 
which  grew  out  of  it  —  whether  a  group  of  States  hold- 
ing a  common  interest  in  this  conflict  of  principles  could 
combine  for  their  own  peace  and  safety,  leave  the  old 
Union,  form  a  new  one  and  settle  it  in  their  own  way. 

The  North  said  no  —  the  South  said  yes.  This  con- 
viction bigger  than  party  platforms  was  the  brooding 
teii-or  which  brought  the  sense  of  tragedy  to  young 
and  old,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  —  that  made 
young  men  see  visions  and  maids  dream  of  mighty  deeds. 


Ni  m 


The  Southern  boy's  eyes  had  again  rested  on  the 
vacant  chairs  of  the  Senators  from  South  Carolina 
with  a  set  look  in  their  depths. 

The  crowd  turned  with  sudden  stir  to  the  door  of 
the  Senate  Chamber. 

"Look,"  Jennie  cried,  "that's  Mrs.  Clem  Clay  of 
Alabama  —  how  pale  and  beautiful  she  is !  The  Sena- 
tor's going  to  make  the  speech  of  his  life  to-dav.     She's 
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scared  —  Ah,  that  dress,  that  dress  —  isn't  it  a  dream? 
Did  you  ever  see  such  a  piece  of  velvet  —  and  —  do 
look  at  that  dear  little  gold  hand  holding  the  skirt  up 
just  high  enough  to  see  the  exquisite  lace  on  her  petti- 
coat — " 

"Where's  'he  golden  hand  — 1  don't  see  it?"  Dick 
broke  in  skeptically. 

"  Don't  you  see  the  chain  hanging  from  her  waist?  " 

"  Yes,  I  see  that." 

"  Follow  it  with  your  eye  and  you'll  see  the  hand. 
The  Bayard  sisters  introduced  them  from  Paris,  you 
know." 

The  boy  had  ceased  to  listen  to  Jennie's  chatter. 
His  eye  had  suddenly  rested  on  a  group  of  three  men 
seated  in  the  diplomatic  gallery  —  one  evidently  of  high 
official  position  by  the  deference  paid  him.  The  man 
on  the  left  of  the  official  was  young,  handsome,  slender, 
and  pulled  the  comers  of  his  mustache  with  a  slow  lazy 
touch  of  his  graceful  hand.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on 
Jennie  with  a  steady  gaze.  The  Minister  from  Sar- 
dinia, of  the  Court  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  sat  on  the  right, 
bowing  and  gesticulating  with  an  enthusiasm  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  conversation. 

Behind  this  group  sat  a  fourth  man  who  leaned  for- 
ward occasionally  and  whispered  to  the  official.  His 
face  was  in  shadow  and  the  only  thing  Dick  could 
see  was  the  thick  dark  brown  beard  which  covered  his 
regular  features  and  a  pair  of  piercing  black  eyes. 

"  For  heaven's  saKe,  Jennie,"  the  boy  cried  at  last, 
"  who  is  that  villain  in  the  Diplomatic  gallery? 

"Where?" 

"  In  the  corner  there  on  the  right.' 

"  Oh,  that's  the  Sardinian  Minister  —  King  Victor 
Emmanuel's  new  drummer  of  trade  for  Genoa.  He's  get- 
ting ahead  of  the  French,  too." 

"  No  —  no,  I  don't  mean  that  little  rat.     I  mean  the 
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big  fellrw  with  the  heav^  jaw  and  a  face  like  a  rattle- 
snake.    He's  trying  to  charm  you  too." 

Jennie  laughed. 

"Silly!     That's  the  new  Secretary  of  War,  Joseph 

"A  scoundrel,  if  God  ever  made  one " 

"  Because  he  looks  at  me?  " 

"  No  —  that  shows  his  good  taste.  It's  the  way  he 
looks  at  you  and  moves  his  crooked  mouth  and  the  way 
he  bends  his  big  flat  head  forward." 

"  Rubbish  —  he's  a  loyal  Southerner  —  and  if  we 
have  to  fight  he'll  be  with  us." 

"  Yes  —  he  —  wUl!  " 

"Of  course,  he  will.  He's  careful  now.  He's  in  old 
Buck  s  cabinet.  Wait  and  see.  He  called  on  Mr. 
Davis  last  night." 

I*  That's  nothing  —  so  did  old  Seward — " 
"  DifF  rent  —  Seward's  a  Black  Republican  from  New 
York— -Holt's    a    Southern    Democrat    from    Missis- 
sippi." 

"  And  who's  the  young  knight  by  his  side  with  the 
dear  httle  mustache  to  which  he  seems  so  attached.?  " 
Jennie  looked  in  silence  for  a  moment. 
**  I  never  saw  him  before.     He's  handsome,  isn't  he.?  " 
Looks  to  me  hke  a  young  black  snake  just  shed  his 

strTke"^*'*'"^  ^^^^  °^*^  ''^^^''  *""  ^^""^  ^""  ^""^  *° 

"Dick—" 

"God  save  the  Queen!  They're  coming  here  — 
they're  coming  for  you  — " 

The  Secretary  of  War  had  nodded  in  recognition  of 
Jennie,  risen  suddenly,  and  moved  toward  the  ffallerv 
exit  with  his  slender  companion. 

«  Nonsense,  Dick  —  he  only  bowed  because  he  saw  me 
staring  — " 

"  He's  bringing  that  mustache  to  meet  you  — " 
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The  boy  turned  with  a  scowl  toward  the  door  of  their 
gallery  and  saw  the  Secretary  of  War  slowly  making 
his  way  through  the  crowd  to  their  seats. 

"  1  told  y..u  so  — '» 

Jennie  blushed  and  smiltv*  n  friendly  response  to  the 
Secretary's  awkward  effort     t  Southern  politeness. 

"  Miss  Barton,  may  I  ask  a  little  favor  of  you  ?  '* 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Holt.  Allow  me  to  introduce  mv 
friend,  Mr.  Welford  of  Virginia." 

The  Secretary  bowed  stiffly  and  Dick  nodded  his  head 
with  indifference. 

"The  Italian  Minister  with  whom  I've  just  been 
talking  wishes  the  honor  of  an  introduction  for  his 
Secretary.     Miss  Jennie,  will  you  meet  him.'*  " 

"  Certainly  — " 

"  He's  looking  forward  to  the  possible  new  Empire 
of  the  South,"  Holt  whispered,  «  and  proposes  at  an 
early  day  to  forestall  the  French  — " 

Dick  threw  him  a  look  of  scorn  as  he  returned  to  the 
door  and  rose  with  a  scowl. 

"  I'll  go  out  and  get  fresh  air." 

"  Don't  go  — " 

"I  can't  breathe  in  here.  Two's  company  and 
three's  a  crowd." 

She  seized  his  arm: 

**  Please  sit  down,  Dick." 

"  I'll  be  back  directly  — " 

In  spite  of  her  protest  he  bounded  up  the  steps  of 
the  gallery,  turned  sharply  to  the  right,  avoided  the 
intruders  and  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

The  Secretary  of  War  bowed  again: 

"  Miss  Barton,  permit  me  to  introduce  to  you  Signor 
Henrico  Socola,  Secretary  to  His  Excellency,  the  Min- 
ister of  Sardinia." 

The  slender  figu 

"  Pleased  to  m< 


grace. 


you,  Signor  Socola,"  Jennie  re- 
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sponded,    lifting   the   heavy    lashes    from    her   lustrous 
brown  eyes  with  the  slightest  challenge  to  his. 

"  The  pleasure  is  all  mine,  Mad'moisellc,"  he  gravely 
replied. 

"You'll  excuse  me  now  if  I  hurry  on?"  the  Secre- 
tary said,  again  bowing  and  disappearing  in  the 
crowd. 

**Mr.  Holt  tells  me,  Miss  Barton,  that  you  know 
every  Senator  on  the  floor." 

"Yes.  My  father  has  been  in  Congress  and  the 
Senate  for  twenty  years." 

"You'll  explain  the  drama  to  me  to-day  when  the 
curtain  rises.? " 


» 


« If  I  can.' 

"  I'll  be  so  much  obliged  — '*  he  paused  and  the  even 
white  teeth  smiled  pleasantly.  "  I'm  pretty  well  up  on 
American  history  but  confess  a  little  puzzled  to-day. 
Your  Southern  Senators  are  really  going  to  surrender 
their  power  here  without  a  struggle?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean?  "  the  girl  asked  with  a  slight 
frown. 

"  That  your  Democratic  party  has  still  a  majority 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  If  the  Southern 
members  simply  sit  still  in  their  places,  the  incoming 
administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  be  absolutely 
powerless.  The  new  President  can  not  even  call  a 
cabinet  to  his  side  without  their  consent." 

"The  North  has  elected  their  President,"  Jennie 
answered  with  decision.  "  The  South  scorns  to  stoop 
to  the  dishonor  of  cheating  them  out  of  it.  They've 
won  the  election.  They  can  have  it.  The  South  will 
go  and  build  a  government  of  her  own  —  as  we  built 
this  one — " 

"And  fight  twenty-three  million  people  of  the 
North?"  *^ 

"  If  forced  to  —  yes !  " 
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"  With  the  cvrtainty  of  an  upri>ing  of  your  slaves 
at  home?  " 

Jennie  iauf^hed. 

"  Our  slaves  would  fight  for  \is  if  we'd  let  them  — " 

A  curious  smile  twitched  the  lips  of  the  Italian. 

"You  speak  with  great  confidence,  Miss  Barton!" 

"  Yes.     I  know  what  I'm  talking  ahout." 

The  keen  eyes  watched  her  from  the  shadows  of  the 
straight  thick  brows. 

"  And  your  Senators  who  took  a  solemn  oath  in  en- 
tering this  Chamber  to  support  the  Constitution  will 
leave  their  seats  in  violation  of  that  oath.?  " 

The  Southern  girl  flushed,  turned  with  quick  purpose 
to  answer,  laughed  and  said  with  winning  frankness : 

"  You  don't  mind  if  I  give  you  my  father's  answer  in 
his  own  words?     I  know  them  by  heart — " 

"  By  all  means." 

"  An  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  does  not  bind  the  man  who  takes  it  to  support 
an  administration  elected  by  a  mob  whose  purpose  is 
to  subvert  the  Constitution  !  " 

"  Oh, —  I  see,"  was  the  quiet  response. 

"  You  speak  English  with  perfection,  Signor ! " 
Jennie  said  with  a  smile. 

"Yes,  Mad'moiselle,  I've  spent  my  life  in  the  Diplo- 
matic service." 

He  bowed  gravely,  lifted  his  head  and  caught  the 
smile  OP  the  lips  of  :he  Secretary  of  War  standing  in 
the  shadows  of  the  doorway  of  the  Diplomatic  gallery. 

The  stately  figure  of  John  C.  Breckinridge,  the  Vice- 
President,  suddenly  mounted  the  dais  and  his  piercing 
eyes  swept  the  assembly.  He  rapped  for  order  and 
the  silence  which  followed  was  as  the  hush  of  death. 

"  The  curtain  rises  on  our  drama,  Mad'moiselle,"  the 
smooth  even  voice  said. 

"  Sh! "  the  girl  whispered. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE   PARTING 

The  breathless  galleries  leaned  forward  to  catch  the 
shghtest  sound  from  the  arena  below. 

One  by  one  the  Senators  from  the  seceding  Southern 
States  rose  and  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  m  obedience  to  the  voice  of  their  people. 

With  each  solemn  exit  the  women  of  the  galleries 
grew  hysterical,  waved  their  perfumed  handkerchiefs 
and  shouted  their  approval  with  cries  of  sympathy  and 
admiration.  ^     r      ^ 

David  Yulee,  Stephen  K.  Mallory  and  Benjamin  Fitz- 
patrick  had  each  closed  his  portfolio  and  with  slow 
measured  tread  marched  down  the  crowded  aisle  and  out 
of  the  Chamber  never  again  to  enter  its  doors. 

All  eyes  were  focused  now  on  the  brilliant  young 
Senator  from  Alabama,  Clement  C.  Clay,  Jr.  It  was 
understood  that  he  had  prepared  an  eloquent  defense  of 
his  action  and  would  voice  the  passionate  feeling  of  the 
masses  of  the  Southern  people  in  this  his  last  utterance 
m  the  crumbling  temple  of  the  old  Republic. 

He  rose  in  his  place,  lifted  his  strong  hekd  with  its 
ieonme  locks  and  broad,  high  forehead,  paused  a  mo- 
ment and  began  his  speech  in  the  clear  steady  tones  of 
the  trained  orator,  master  of  himself,  his  theme  and  his 
audience  The  Northern  Senators  met  his  gaze  with 
scorn  and  he  answered  with  a  look  of  bold  defiance.  ' 

The  formal  announcement  of  the  secession  of  h^s 
State  he  made  in  brief  sharp  sentences  and  plunged  at 
once  into  the  reasons  for  their  solemn  act. 
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Forty-two  years  ago,  Alabama  was  admitted  into 
the  Union,"  he  declared  in  ringing  tones.  "  She  en- 
tered It  as  she  goes  out,  with  the  Republic  convulsed  by 
«ie  hostility  of  the  North  to  her  domestic  institutions, 
.^ot  a  decade  has  passed,  not  a  year  has  elapsed  since 
her  birth  as  a  State  that  has  not  been  marked  by  the 
steady  and  insolent  growth  of  the  mob  ^^olence  of  the 
.North  which  has  demanded  the  confiscation  o^  her  prop- 
erty and  the  destruction  of  the  foundations  of  her  civil- 
ization. 

"  Who  are  the  leaders  of  these  mobs  who  seek  thus 
to  overthrow  the  Constitution.?  Who  are  these  hypo- 
crites who  claim  the  championship  of  freedom  and  the 
moral  leadership  of  the  world.? 

"  The  men  who  sold  their  own  slaves  to  us  because 
they  could  not  use  them  with  profit  in  a  northern  cli- 
mate; the  men  who  built  and  manned  every  American 
slave  ship  that  ever  sailed  the  seas;  the  sons  of  old 

!f  T^T^  °^  ^°'*°"  ^^°  ^"^1*  Faneuil  Hall,  their 
cradle  of  liberty,  out  of  the  profits  of  slave  ships  whose 
trade  the  Southern  people  had  forbidden  by  law;  the 
men  who  have  flooded  Congress  for  two  generations  with 
petitiorrs  to  dissolve  the  Union ;  the  men  who  threatened 
to  secede  with  the  addition  of  every  foot  of  territory 
we  have  added  to  our  Republic ! 

Slh^l'^  fuV*u'. ""."''  ^^'^  ^*^^  ^^"^^d  to  the  manhood 
ot  the  South  Christian  Communion  because  they  could 
not  endure  what  they  have  been  pleased  to  style  the 
moral  leprosy  of  Slavery!  These  are  the  men  who  re- 
fuse us  permission  to  sojourn  or  even  pass  through  the 
sacred  precincts  of  a  Northern  State  and  dare  to  carry 
our  servants  with  us.  These  are  the  men  who  deny  to 
the  South  equal  rights  in  the  lands  of  the  West  bought 
by  Southern  blood  and  brains  and  added  to  our  inherit- 
ance against  their  furious  protests.  These  are  the  men 
who  burn  the  sacred  charters  of  American  '  " 
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fo^i'lHo  •  ^'l"''"»^»^^di;^^^on  their  bannerT^ 

covlnrt^wHrHdh'""  "  ""  ''^■"™*  '"'■  D™*''.  a 
"These  are  the  men  who  dare  to  call  us  traitors' 

WeerNorthTr"  t^l^'^^t  "--<"-  ^' 
the  ConstitutLn  of  the  ™™  l^v  «K  f^  ^T'''"""'  »* 
to  defend  and  enforce  1'^    °"  ^^"^  ""^^  ''^™  »"°™ 

of;?r";tC%'nTtT::tit1;S'f  S^^'''%«°'' 

provisions  wfiivV  fK^  i  witnesses,  1  read  its  solemn 

h\e  brrentfni'^p^'r/diS""*""  ^°'«''™  «"'*- 

"YoT^f  r''^™'^  *°  *^  N"*''^™  Senators: 
your  States  have  not  on  y  repudiated  th^  CcLt-t 

Brown    the  crim,'^?^       .  You   have   proclaimed   John 

nocer'and  hpin         '"^"'*'  ^'^"^  ^°"^^*  *°  ^^^der  in- 
nocen     and  helpless  men,  women  and  children  in  V,V 

Sar  rV"^  ""^^^  ^"^  *^^"  denounce/:"  i^    '"; 
popular  meetings,  your  religious  and  legislative  aslem- 
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and  physicalTc^ 'e,V  ,1°,"  ^'^  'T"*"'  »J1  the  moral 

upon  us  and^iTe  ZlTr/lt^of-thT/lr^"'-^ 
word  ofhi^in,  and  of  .  Jr„"rou1hltt  ^c'i^.^S 

to":rrbu^ToTa7i*  '■"?"""'  """  ""^d  ••«  hand 

"  VV^  have  I™:' JPh^L'T  *■"=  ««"^"^- 
have  borne  it  Zv  more" „der  th?  ^"'"  »"''  ""8''* 
Northern  friends  tLtZh^^}-^  assurance  of  our 

sent  the  true  helrt  of  the  NorttTn*^"?  ""'."P"" 
fallacy  of  these  promises  and  rtel  I^''';-  ^"^  "'^ 
have  b«en  too  clearlv  nrl™  •  .,!  ^''^  °'  "»"■  ^OP'S 
platform  of  the  pomiSTrtv'l  wvt  "'t'™-     '^he 

ra-foS-tn^od^^^^  i"^^--  --- 

r%h?s%'otToh°h*^d?e™^*?^eoT\P™^^^^^ 

thousand  milhon  dollars  Wh„f  „T''*'™  "^  *'''« 
claim  the  protection  „f"'^P''°P^'*y-     K  we 

^olemnly  buVs^'rConliL^L^TnTurtublf/r  -""" 
and  denounces  it  as  <  an  o^  i  -^PV    P"°"c  squares 

enant  with  Hell'  wZZTuTLlf  °'''*''  ""^  '°^- 
the  Republic  and  when^ff  t  j  *^  Snpreme  Court  of 
our  position  on  even-  LiLt*"'  ""animously  sustain 

st:;:s^r---^e''s;trs-rthe.„ited 
^:£:  yoTh^  "ptitrth-at  rrts-"-  -" 

the  solemn  rights  of  AmSn'  Sfj™  *°„t- '" 
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laration  is  an  open  summons  that  they  rise  in  insur- 
rection with  the  knife  in  one  hand  and  the  torch  in  the 
other. 

"Your  mob  has  declared  the  South  outlawed, 
branded  with  ignominj,  consigned  to  execration  and 
ultimate  destruction.  Your  mob  has  decreed  the  death 
ot  Slavery  and  sends  the  new  President  to  execute  their 
decree. 

"All    right  — kill    Slavery    and    then    what?     Kill 
Slavery  and  what  will  you  do  with  its  corpse?     Who 
shall  deliver  us  from  the  body  of  this  death?     We  are 
not  leaving  this  Hall  to  fight  for  the  institution   of 
African  Slavery.     The  grim  specter  of  a  degraded  and 
mongrel    citizenship    which    lies    back    of    vour    mob's 
programme    of    confiscation    is     the     force    that     is 
driv.  i,  the  Southern  people  out  of  the  Union  to  find 
peace  and  safety.     Whatever  may  be  the  sins  of  Slavery 
in  the  South  they  are  as  nothing  when  compared  to  the 
degradation  of  your  life  which  must  follow  their  vio- 
ent  emancipation.     The  Southern  white  man  is  slowly 
hfting  the  African  out  of  barbarism  into  the  light  of 
Christian  civilization.     In  our  own  good  time  we  will 
emancipate  him  and  start  him  on  a  new  life  bevond  the 
boundaries   of  our  Republic.     Whatever  may  be  the 
differences  of  opinion  in  the  South  on  the  institution 
of  slavery  —  there  is  no  difference  and  there  has  never 
been  on  one  point  —  it  was  true  yesterday  —  it  is  true 
to-day  — it  will  be  true  to-morrow  —  ^Zat^ri/  is  the 
only  modus  viviendi  hy  which  two  such  races  as  the 
Negro  and  the  Aryan  can  live  side  hy  side  in  a  free 
democracy  with  equality  the  law  of  its  life  — " 

Again  a  burst  of  tumultuous  applause  swept  the  gal- 

"  The  issue  is  clear  cut  and  terrible  in  its  simplicity 
—  the  South  stands  on  the  faith  of  our  fathers  who 
created  this  Republic.     The  South  stands  for  Consti- 
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trainT^I  !  «<=»"at'on  your  school  mistresses  haveb^en 
We  .ho  «o  are  buflheteltt  orLTe°lh*o°1eYt- 

£t\  rp«-  rar -Cf  tr^r -^ 

&heJ^a-te-a  O^^'e^  ^^if  -™  ^ 

^ef  1^  E  ?he::ih^rsra„/-„:-r  z 

slLs  tt  °'  *'  ^T";"'"''-  t*--^  «-nt™e„  s,  the  paH 
we  no  nHr"'"";;  """^  *''^  '"^''"''^  "f  -nankind?  Have 
Tor  o„r        '  ?  ''°''°'"'  ""  ''"^"^  "f  ^hame,  „„  reverent 

civilisation?  °'  °"'  P™P''*y  »»''  d«t™y  our 

woriJ'TheyTar„°ot''ln''T-''''™  P'?"''™^'^  *"  '^^ 
have  recalled  me      A.  t^  •  ^"''""gn  porer  they 

c  recaiiea  me.     As  their  servant  I  m>i " 
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a  scene  of  unparalleled  passion,  the  speaker  turned  to 
his  seat,  gathered  his  books  and  papers  and  strode  with 
quick  firm  step  down  the  aisle. 

Jennie  had  leaped  to  her  feet  and  stood  clapping  her 
hands  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement,  unconscious  of  the 
existence  of  the  strangely  quiet  young  man  by  her  side. 

He  rose  and  stood  smiling  into  her  flushed  face  as 
she  gasped: 

"  A  wonderful  speech  —  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  They  say  the  South  has  never  lacked  audacity, 
Miss  Barton.  I*m  wondering  if  they  are  really  going 
to  make  good  such  words  with  deeds." 

He  spoke  with  a  cold  detachment  that  chilled  and 
angered  the  impulsive  girl.  A  hot  answer  was  on  her 
lips  when  she  remembered  suddenly  that  he  was  a  for- 
eigner. 

"  Of  course,  Signor,  j'ou  can  not  understand  our 
feelings ! " 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  assure  you,  I  do  —  I'm  just 
wondering  in  a  cold  intellectual  way  whether  the  ora- 
torical temperame^  "■  —  the  temperament  of  passion,  of 
righteous  wrath  ot  the  explosive  type  which  we  have 
just  witnessed,  will  win  in  the  trial  by  fire  which  war 
will  bring  — " 

"You  doubt  our  couraq^e.?"  she  interrupted,  with  a 
slight  curve  of  the  proud  little  lips. 

"  Far  from  it  —  I  assure  you !  I'm  only  wondering 
if  it  has  the  sullen,  dogged,  staying  qualities  these  stolid 
Northern  men  down  there  have  exhibited  while  they 
listened  — *' 

The  girl  threw  him  a  quick  surprised  look  and  he 
stopped.  His  voice  had  unconsciously  taken  the  tones 
of  a  soliloquy. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Barton,"  he  said,  with 
sudden  swing  to  the  polite  tones  of  society.  "  I'm  an- 
noying you  with  my  foreign  speculations 
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A  sudden  murmur  swept  the  galleries  and  all  eyes  were 
turned  on  the  tall  slender  figure  of  Jefferson  Davis  as 
he  slowly  entered  the  Senate  Chamber. 

**Whoisit?''Socolaasked. 

"  Senator  Davis  — you  don't  know  him?  " 

•11  T  I  ^^1.  "^''^''  '^^"  ^"^  '''^^o'^-     He  has  been  quite 
ill  I  hear."  ^ 

"  Yes.  He's  been  in  bed  for  the  past  week  suffering 
agonies  from  neuralgia.  He  lost  the  sight  of  one  of 
Ills  eyes  from  chronic  pain  caused  by  exposure  in  the 
service  of  his  country  in  the  northwest." 

"  Really  —  I  didn't  know  that." 

"  He  was  compelled  to  remain  in  a  darkened  room 
tor  months  the  past  year  to  save  the  sight  of  his  re- 
maining eye." 

fore"^**  *"°"n*s   for  my  not  having  seen  him   be- 

Socola  followed  the  straight  military  figure  with 
painful  interest  as  he  slowly  moved  toward  his 
seat  greeting  with  evident  weakness  his  colleagues  as 
he  passed.  He  was  astonished  beyond  measure  at  the 
personality  of  the  famous  leader  of  the  «  Southern  Con- 
spirators »  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much.  He  was 
the  last  man  in  all  the  crowd  he  would  have  singled  out 
for  such  a  role  The  face  was  too  refined,  too  spiritual, 
too  purely  intellectual  for  the  man  of  revolution.  His 
high  forehead,  straight  nose,  thin  compressed  lips  and 
pointed  chin  belonged  to  the  poet  and  dreamer  rather 
than  the  man  of  action.  The  hollow  cheek  bones  and 
deeply  furrowed  mouth  told  of  suffering  so  acute  the 
sympathy  of  every  observer  was  instantly  won 

In  spite  of  evident  suffering  his  carriage  was  erect, 
dignified,  and  graceful.  The  one  trait  which  fastened 
the  attention  from  the  first  and  held  it  was  the  remark- 
able intensity  of  expression  which  clothed  his  thin  mus- 
cular face. 
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"  You  like  him?  "  Jennie  ventured  at  last. 

"  I  can't  saj,  Miss  Barton,"  was  the  slowly  measured 
answer.  "  He  is  a  remarkably  interesting  man.  I'm 
surprised  and  puzzled  — " 

"  Surprised  and  puzzled  at  what?  " 

"  ^^5 ":  7°"  '^^^  I  ^"o^  ^'s  history.     The  diplomatist 
makes  it  his  business  to  know  the  facts  in  the  lives  of  the 
leaders  of  a  nation  to  whose  Government  he  is  accred- 
ited.    Mr.    Davis    spent   four  years    at   West    Point. 
He  gave  seven  years  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  the 
army  in  the  West.     He  carried  your  flag  to  victory  in 
Mexico  and  hobbled  home  on  crutches.     He  was  one  of 
your  greatest  Secretaries  of  War.     He  sent  George  B. 
McClellan  and  Robert  E.  Lee  to  the  Crimea  to  master 
iairopean  warfare,  organized  and  developed  your  army, 
changed  the  model  of  your  arms,  introduced  the  rifled 
musket  and  the  minie  ball.     He  explored  your  Western 
Empire  and  surveyed  the  lines  of  the  great  continental 
railways  you  are  going  to  build  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
He  planned  and  built  your  system  of  waterworks  in  the 
city  of  Washington  and  superintends  now  the  exten- 
sion ©f  the  Capitol  building  which  will  make  i'  the  most 
imposing  public  structure  in  the  world.     He  has  never 
stooped  to  play  the  part  of  a  demagogue.     He  has 
never  sought  an  ofl5ce  higher  than  the  role  of  Senator 
which  fits  his  character  and  temperament.     His  mind 
has  always  been  busy  dreaming  of  the  imperial  future 
of  your  widening  Republic.     His  eye  has  seen  the  vision 
of  its  extension  to  the  Arctic  on  the  north  and  the 
jungle?  of  Panama  on  the  south.     Why  should  such  a 
man  deliberately  come  into  this  chamber  to-day  before 
this  assembled  crowd  and  commit  hari-kari?" 

"He's  a  true  son  of  the  South!"  Jennie  Barton 
proudly  answered. 

"  Even  so,  how  can  he  do  the  astounding  thing  he 
proposes  to  carry  out  to-day?     His  record  shows  that 
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passionate  devotion  to  the   Union  has.  been   the  verv 
breath  of  h,s  life.     I've  memorized  one  of  his  outburst's 
as  a  model  of  your  English  language  — " 
Jennie  laughed. 

"  ^  "'^''«'^  J^eard  of  his  Union  speeches,  I'm  sure  '  " 
Li  t.t'^"F  that  your  people  have  forgotten  them. 
LK-ten.  From  sire  to  son  has  descended  the  love  of 
the  Lnion  in  our  hearts,  as  in  our  history  are  mingled 
the  names  of  Concord  and  Canden,  of  Yorktown  tnd 
Saratoga,  of  New  Orleans  and  Bunker  Hill.  Together 
they  form  a  monument  to  the  common  glory  of  our 

IZ^r-T^'?'     ^^^^'"^  ^'^   *^^   S°"*^^<>"^   "^an  who 
ThTf    .r'f-.  f *  monument  less  by  one  Northern  name 
that    constitutes    the    mass.?     Who,    standing    on    the 
ground  made  sacred  by  the  blood  of  Wan^.n,  could 
allow  sectional   feehng  to  curb  his  enthusiasm  as   he 
looks  upon  that  obelisk  which  rises  a  monument  to  free- 
dom s  and  his  country's  triumph,  and  stands  a  type  of 
the  time,  the  men  and  the  event  it  commemorates ;  built 
of  ma  erial  that  mocks  the  waves  of  time,  without  niche 
or  molding  for  parasite  or  creeping  thing  to  rest  upon, 
pointing  like  a  finger  to  the  sky  to  raise  man's  thoughts 
to  high  and  noble  deeds  ' '  "  ""guts 

upS  C  '"'  *"^"^'  ""'  '^'^  ^^-  -  "^--'^ 

do^htLd  de^ed  trd"ayt'  "^^'^  ^'^^  '''''''  ^"  ^^^*°" 

quick  Teply!"  ^^^^'  ^''  ^''"  ^^'  '"'"'''"  ^"^  '^'  ^'^'^ 

«;  "  "^f"''  umS**?'*  ^^^^'  ^'^'  —  *^-^  ^^^3^'  impulsive,  pas- 
s  onate  child  of  emotion.  But  this  thin  hollow-cheeked 
student,  thinker  and  philosopher,  who  spoke  the  thrill- 
mg  words  I  quote --he  should  belong  to  the  order  of 

"We  believe  he  does,  Signor!"  was  the  quick  an- 
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"  Look  —  he*H  going  to  speak  —  you'll  hear  him 

Jennie  leaned  forward,  her  thoughtful  little  chin  in 
both  hands,  as  a  silence  so  intense  it  was  pain  fell  sud- 
denjy  on  the  hushed  assembly. 

The  face  of  the  Southern  leader  was  chalk  wliite  in 
its  pallor.  His  first  sentences  were  weak  and  scarcely 
reached  beyond  the  circle  of  his  immediate  hearers. 
His  physician  had  forbidden  him  to  leave  his  room. 
The  iron  will  had  risen  to  perform  a  solemn  duty. 
1  he  Senators  leaned  forward  in  their  arm-chairs  fearful 
of  losing  a  word. 

He  paused  as  if  for  breath  and  gazed  a  moment  on 
the  upturned  faces  with  the  look  of  lingering  tender- 
ness which  the  dying  cast  on  those  upon  whom  thev 
gaze  for  the  last  time. 

His  figure  suddenly   rose  to  its   full  height,   as  if 
the  soul  within  had  thrust  the  feeble  body  aside  to 
speak  Its  message.     His  words,  full,  clear  and  musi- 
cal   rang   to   the   furthest   listener   craning   his    neck 
through  the  jammed  doorways  of  the  galleries.     Never 
was   the  music  of  the  human  voice  more  profoundly 
appealing.     Unshed  tears  were  in  its  throbbing  tones. 
There  was  no  straining  for  effect  —  no  outburst  of 
emotion.     The  impression  which  reachet'  the  audience 
was  the  sense  of  restraint  and  the  consciousness  of  his 
unlimited  reserve  power.     Back  of  the  simple  clean-cut 
words  which  fell  in  musical  cadence  from  his  white  lips 
was  the  certainty  that  he  was  only  speaking  a  small 
part    of   what    he    felt,    saw    and    knew.     He   neither 
stormed  nor  raved  and  yet  he  filled  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers  with  unspeakable  passion. 

He  turned  suddenly  and  bent  his  piercing  single  eye 
on  the  Northern  Senators: 

"  I  hope  none  who  hear  me  will  confound  my  position 
with  the  advocacy  of  the  right  of  a  State  to  remain  in 
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the  Union  and  disregard  its  Constitutional  obligations 

by  the  nullification  of  the  law " 

A  sudden  cheer  swept  the  tense  galleries.  The 
sergeant-at-arms  called  for  order.  The  cheer  roso 
again.  The  Vice-President  rapped  for  silence  and 
threatened  to  close  the  galleries.  The  speaker  lifted 
nis  hand  and  commanded  silence. 

"It  was  because  of  his  deep  attachment  to  the  Union 
—  his  determination  to  find  some  remedy  for  existing 
Ills  short  of  a  severance  of  the  ties  which  bound  South 
Carohna  to  the  other  States  — that  John  C.  Calhoun 
advocated  the  doctrine  of  nullification  which  he  pro- 
claimed to  be  peaceful  and  within  the  limits  of  State 
power. 

"  Secession  belongs  to  a  different  class  of  remedies. 
It  IS  to  be  justified  upon  the  basis  that  the  States  are 
sovereign.  There  was  a  time  when  none  denied  \i. 
The  phrase  *  to  execute  the  laws  '  General  Jackson  ap- 
plied to  a  State  refusing  to  obey  the  law  while  yet  a 
member  of  the  Union.  You  may  make  war  on  a  foreign 
state.     If  it  be  the  purpose  of  gentlemen  — " 

He  paused  and  again  his  eagle  eye  swept  the  tiers  of 
Northern  Senators. 

"You  may  make  war  against  a  State  which  has 
vnthdrawn  from  the  Union;  but  there  are  no  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  be  executed  within  the  limiU  of  a 
seceded  State — '* 

Seward  leaned  forward  in  his  seat  and  shook  his 
head   in   grave  dissent.     The   speaker  bent   his   gaze 

tZT^I   "P*'^,,*;^^,  «T'^*   antagonist    and    spoke  ^th 
strange  regretful  tenderness. 

"  A  State  finding  herself  in  a  condition  in  which 
Mississippi  has  judged  she  is  —  in  which  her  safety 
requires  that  she  should  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  riglits  out  of  the  Union  -  surrenders  all  the 
benefits   (and  they  are  known  to  be  many),  deprives 
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herself  of  all  the  ftdvantagts  (and  they  arc  known  to 
be  great),  severs  all  the  ties  of  affections  (and  they  are 
close  and  enduring)  which  have  bound  her  to  the  Union  ; 
and  thus  divesting  herself  of  every  benefit  —  taking 
upon  herself  every  burden  —  she  claims  to  be  exempt 
from  any  power  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
within  her  limits. 

**  When  Massachusetts  was  arraigned  before  the  bar 
of  the  Senate  for  her  refusal  to  permit  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  her  borders,  my 
opinion  was  the  same  then  as  now.  Her  State  is  sover- 
eign. Shi.  never  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  power  to  drive  her  by  force.  And  when  she  clioosts 
to  take  the  last  step  which  separates  her  from  the 
Union,  it  is  her  right  to  go !  — " 

Another  electric  wave  swept  the  crowd  that  burst 
into  applause.  The  speaker  lifted  his  long  arm  with 
an  impatient  gesture. 

"  And  I  would  not  vote  one  dollar  nor  one  man  to 
coerce  her  back  into  unwilling  submission.  I  would 
say  to  her  — *  God  speed  in  the  memory  of  the  kind 
associations  which  once  existed  between  her  and  her 
sister  States.' 

''  It  has  been  a  conviction  of  pressing  necessity  —  a 
belief  that  we  are  to  be  deprived  in  the  Union  of  the 
rights  which  our  fathers  bequeathed  us  —  which  has 
brought  Mississippi  to  her  present  decision. 

"  You  have  invoked  the  sacred  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence as  the  basis  of  an  attack  upon  her  social 
order.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  to  be  con- 
strued by  the  circumstances  and  purposes  for  which  it 
was  made.  It  was  written  by  a  Southern  planter  and 
slave  owner.  The  Colonies  were  declaring  their  inde- 
pendence from  foreign  tyranny  —  were  asserting  in  the 
language  of  Jefferson,  '  that  no  man  was  born  booted 
and  spurred  to  ride  <  vcr  the  rest  of  mankind ;  that  men 
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were  created  cH,ual '-  nieanin^  the  men  of  th.ir  Amer- 
lean  polu.cal  communiiy;  that  there  w«,  no  divine 
right  to  rule;  that  no  man  could  inherit  the  righ^  to 
govern ;  that  there  were  no  classes  hy  which  power  and 
place    descended    from    father    to    «on;    hut    that    all 

announc^  ^    '''''     ^^"^  "^"^  *''^  P^^^P'^  »»->• 

mnnf^i""^  ^""^  no  reference  to  a  slave.  The  same  docu- 
men  denounced  George  III  for  the  crime  of  attempting 
to  St  r  their  slaves  to  insurrection,  as  John  Brown  at- 
tempted  at  Harper's  Ferry.  If  their  Declaration  of 
Independence  announced  that  negroes  were  free  and  the 
equals  of  English  citizens  how  could  the  Prince  be  ar- 

\tZf  x^A^'^^'K^W^r  ''''''^'  insurrection  among 
them?  And  how  should  this  be  named  among  the  high 
crimes  of  George  III  which  caused  tho  Colonies  to  sever 
their  connection  with  the  Mother  country? 
f h  "f "  ^\T^  «ere  declared  our  equals  how  did  it  happen 
that  in  the  organic  law  of  the  Union  they  were  given  a 
ower  caste  and  their  population  allowed  {s-yd  thft  only 
through  the  dommant  race)  a  basis  of  i\  <Jfths  rpi> 
mentation  in  Congress.?     So  stands  tl.  mart  oi 

Lmon  which  binds  us  together. 

"We  stand  upon  the  principles  on  which  our  G^vern- 
ircnt  was  founded ! — »»  v^^^^ciu 

The  sentence  rang  clear  and  thrilling  as  the  peal  of 
a  trumpet  The  effect  was  electric  The  galleries 
leaped  to  their  feet  and  cheered.  galleries 

Jennie  turned  to  the  silent  diplomat. 

"  Isn't  he  glorious !  " 

A  ^^'  'i'?u*^^  *''*''*'  °^  "^"'^  "-  ^^^  *h^  even  answer. 

Around  them  were  unmistakable  evidences.  Women 
were  weeping  hysterically  and  men  embracing  one  an- 
other m  silence  and  tears. 

Again  the  Senator's  hand  was  lifted  high  in  com- 
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mand  for  silence  and  again  he  faced  Seward  and  his 
Northern  colleagues  with  figure  tense,  erect. 

"  When  you  repudiate  these  principles,  and  when 
you  deny  to  us  the  right  to  withdraw  from  a  Govern- 
ment which,  thus  perverted,  threatens  to  destroy  our 
rights,  we  but  tread  the  path  of  our  fathers  when  we 
proclaim  our  independence  and  take  the  hazard ! " 

Again  a  cheer  and  shout  which  the  Vice-President's 
gavel  could  not  quell.  When  the  murmur  at  last  died 
away  the  speaker's  voice  had  dropped  to  low  appealing 
tenderness. 

"  We  do  this,  Senators,  not  in  hostility  to  others, 
not  to  injure  any  section  of  our  common  country, 
not  for  our  own  pecuniary  benefit,  but  from  the  high 
and  solemn  motive  of  defending  and  protecting  the 
rights  we  inherited,  which  we  will  transmit  unshorn  to 
our  children.  We  seek  outside  the  Union  that  peace, 
with  dignity  and  honor,  which  we  can  no  longer  find 
within. 

"  I  trust  I  find  myself  a  type  of  the  general  feeling  of 
my  constituents  towards  yours.  I  am  sure  I  feel  no 
hos  ility  toward  you.  Senators  from  the  North — " 

He  paused  and  swept  the  Northern  tiers  with  a  look 
of  tender  appeal. 

"  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  of  you,  whatever  sharp 
discussion  there  may  have  been  between  us,  to  whom  I 
can  not  now  say  in  the  presence  of  my  God,  I  wish  you 
well!" 

Seward  turned  his  head  from  the  speaker,  his  eyes 
dimmed  —  the  scheming  diplomat  and  unscrupulous 
politician  tost  in  the  heart  of  the  man  for  the  moment. 

"  Sueh  I  am  sure  is  the  feeling  of  the  people  whom  I 
represent  toward  those  whom  you  represent.  I  but 
express  their  desire  when  I  say  I  hope  and  they  hope 
for  peaceful  relations  with  you,  though  we  must 
part  — " 
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r.^A  ^t"f  *M  '^  *°  suppress  emotions  too  deep  for 
words  while  a  silence,  intense  and  suffocating,  held  the 
crowd  ma  spell.     The  speaker's  voice  dropped  to  stil 

ounde'd      "^'.^k'"  °'  P^^^"^^^^^  *^"^---  -  -ch 
tWn  H  s  "^""^  ^^nUnce  fell  slowly  from  the 

our  fathers,  who  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  the 
hon,  to  protect  us  from  the  ravages  of  the  bear,  and 
putbng  our  trust  in  Him  and  in  our  firm  hearts  and 
strong-arms  we  will  vindicate  the  right  as  best  we 
may  — 

No  cheer  greeted  this  solemn  utterance.  In  the  pause 
which  followed  the  speaker  deliberately  gazed  o  rthe 
familiar  faces  of  his  Northern  opponents  and  continued 

fprpnf"  ^^^  ''"''".u  °^  ""^  '"^"^^^^  ^^^^'  associated  at  dif- 
ferent times  with  a  great  variety  of  Senators,  I  see 
now  around  me  some  with  whom  I  have  served  long. 

1^1  .t^^^^^l  P°'"*'  ""^  "°"^«^°»'  but,  whatever  of- 
fense there  has  been  to  me,  I  leave  here.  I  carry  with 
me  no  hostile  remembrance.     For  whatever  offense  I 

whYf,  r  r^^  ""i^"^  ^^'  °°*^  b^^"  redressed,  or  for 
which  satisfaction  has  not  been  demanded,  I  have,  Sena- 

IPogy  -»'  *'''"'  °^  ""'  P'"*^"«  *°  ^^^"  ^°"  ™^ 

of  Tear  J."''  ™"'''*^  '^°^''  ^""^  '^^"^  ^^^^  '"'^  *b^  «^^^°^^ 
A  woman  sobbed  aloud. 

whfs^r^d:'"'"  *""''"'  *""  *"'"''""8  companion  and 
"Who  is  she?" 

repiyrg:**""'^'^  '^"  *''"  ^'""^  ^''  ^'''^''  '^''  ^^<^'' 

"  The  Senator's  wife.     She's  heartbroken  over  it  all 
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—  didn't  sleep  a  wink  all  night.  I've  been  looking  for 
her  to  faint  every  minute." 

The  leader  closed  his  portfolio.  His  hollow  cheeks, 
thin  lips  and  white  drawn  face  were  clothed  with  an 
expression  of  sorrow  beyond  words  as  he  slowly  turned 
and  left  the  scene  of  his  life's  triumphs. 

The  spell  of  his  eloquence  at  last  thrown  off  the 
crowd  once  more  dissolved  into  hostile  lowering 
groups. 

Stern  old  Zack  Chandler  of  Michigan  collided  with 
Jennie's  father  in  the  cloak  room,  his  eyes  red  with 
wrath. 

"  Well,  Barton,"  he  growled,  "  after  the  damned  in- 
solence of  that  scene  if  the  North  don't  fight,  I'll  be 
much  mistaken  — " 

"  You  generally  are,  sir,"  Barton  retorted. 

"  If  they  don't  fight,  by  the  living  God,  I'll  leave  this 
country  and  join  another  nation  —  the  Comanche  In- 
dians preferred  to  this  Government." 

Barton  glanced  at  his  opponent  and  his  heavy  jaw 
closed  with  a  snap. 

"  I  trust,  Senator,"  he  said  with  deliberate  venom, 
"  you  will  not  carry  out  that  resolution  —  the  Co- 
manche Indians  have  already  suffered  too  much  from 
contact  with  the  whiles !  " 

Dick  Welford  heard  the  shot  and  gripped  the  fierce 
old  Southerner's  hand  as  Chandler  turned  on  his  heel 
and  disappeared  with  an  oath. 

"  You  got  him  that  time,  Senator !  " 

Barton  laughed  with  boyish  glee. 

"I  did,  didn't  1?  Sometimes  we  can  only  think  of 
our  best  things  when  it's  too  late.  But  by  Gimminy  I 
got  the  old  rascal  this  time,  didn't  I  ?  " 

"  You  certainly  plugged  him  —  what  did  you  think 
of  the  speeches?  " 

"  Clay  said  something  1     Davis  is  too  slow.     He's  got 
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back  into  ?h^TT'"'-  J  t"  *  ^'^'  ^''^'  H^'"  P""  "« 
a  rP J°  f  .•  ^^T  ^7*  '^  ^"  ^°"'*  ^*tch  him.  He's 
fs  drZ-'T''*  f  *  i"^"**-  ^^'  State  of  Mississippi 
18  dragging  him  out  of  Washington  by  the  heels  He 
makes  m  tired  The  time  for  talk  has  passed!  To 
your  tents  now,  O  Israel ' "  r  •     -i " 

mFh!'^^""^  *,°  the  gallery  and  watched  Socola  talk- 
haled  tZ  ^7  J  /'"'!""  ™y  ''"''  J™»'^-  He  had 
eves  on  hL     «H      ^T^"'^''  """"ent  he  had  laid 

He  ignored  the  Italian's  existence. 
You  are  ready,  Miss  Jennie?  » 
She  took  Dick's  proffered  arm  in  silence  and  bowed 

XvrZut'v'V^'l  *'^"  ''  "^^^  ^  P^^-r  smSe 
piaying  about  his  handsome  mouth. 

f«  fTlf-  '*°'!^*^^  o"  stopping  at  Senator  Davis'  home 
to  tell  his  wife  of  the  wonderful  power  with  which  Ws 
speech  had  swept  the  galleries. 

The  house  was  still,  the  library  door  open      The  mVI 
paused  on  the  threshold  in  awe.     TheT^^or^  fal 
figure  was   lying  prostrate  across  his  desk,  his  thin 
hands  clasped  in  prayer,  his  face  buried  in  his  ams 
His  hps  were^^r^^^.       words  too  low  to  be  heTrd 
until  at  last  they  swelled  in  sorrowful  repetition : 

f>,  ,u^?  ^""^  ^^""^  "'  ^"  ^''  h«^y  I^eeping  and  ffrant 
that  before  it  is  too  late  peacefi  cou'licil  may^^^^^^^ 

The  giri  turned  softly  and  left  without  a  word. 
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CHAPTER  III 

A  MIDNIGHT  SESSION 

^v.^tul^''?r^^''y  °^  ^*^  ^°^^*^d  Socola  to  join  him  at 
the  White  House  after  the  Cabinet  meeting  ^hich  Pres- 
ident Buchanan  had  called  at  the  unusual  hour  of  tl 
at  mght.     He  had  waited  for  more  than  two  hours  in 

fllu^^fl  •  f  ""patience  he  smoked  cigar  after  cigar, 
flicked  their  ashes  into  the  fireplace  and  listened  with  an 
expression  of  quiet  amusement  to  the  storm  raging 
withm  while  the  sleet  of  a  January  blizzard  ratTled 
against  the  windows  with  increasing  fury 

of  rh.TT  **f  T'f  °"  °^  *^^  ^^"^^  ^^^  '^^  the  harbor 
of  Charleston  had  plunged  the  discordant  Cabinet  of 

ature  wal^*  ^'"''*''^*'°''  '"*°  **'^  convulsions  of  a  mini- 

The  feeble  old  President,  overwhelmed  by  the  gather- 
ing storm,  crouched  in  the  comer  by  the  fire,  nf  ema- 
ciated figure  was  shrouded  in  a  ridiculous  old  dress'Z 

enng  while  his  ministers  wrangled. 

He  rose  at  last,  shambled  to  the  Cabinet  table  and 
leaned  his  trembling  hands  on  it  for  support.  ' 

AnH..        i,""!!",!  *^°'  g^"tl^™en  —  what  can  I  do?     If 

^f  SouTcalr    ^"'if '  ft'  '^^'^  ''  "^^'^*'  *h^  Sta 
ot  South  Carolina  might  not  have  seceded  — " 

btanton  shook  his  massive  head  with  an  exoression 
of  uncontrollable  rage.  expression 

"  Great  God !  " 

The  President  continued  in  feeble,  plead        tones  • 
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hisVI'ln  ^\?-  *'"  "'^  *^^**  ""^^^^  ^"^^^«°"  Withdraws 
his  troops  their  presence  will  provoke  blood-shed-" 

ton.  ""      '  °"  ^'"^  ^^  *^'^  ^^''^^  "  shouted  Stan- 

mI  s«T"°*  ^'""f  ""^  ^°""*"^  '"^°  fratricidal  war. 
Mj  sands  are  nearly  run.  I  only  ask  of  God  that  mv 
sun  may  not  set  in  a  sea  of  blood  —"  ^ 

fw?"  -fr'"?  ,*"^  ^^^*'^  *^^«  *^^""  J^^nds,  trembling  like 

4tSX:hS,K^^^^^        ^••^   -t   -<^  con. 
I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  not  do! " 

ney  (rtneral  of  the  United  States,  vou  are  guilty  of 
hutg';^'"'"-'""'  ""y  *'  «""S  «»<1  yo-  should  be 

itted  his  hand  in  protest.     Stanton  merely  threw  him  a 
look  of  scorn,  and  shouted  into  the  President's  Ice 

Arnold"""  "°  ■"""■^  ^  ^"^'^^'^  "•«"  B^^dict 

turnin^'^to''h*\'*^  ^•°"'  ?°'*- "  ^^  P-^'i-^*"*  ^'k^d, 
turning  to  his  heavy-jawed  Secretary  of  War 

quences-»'  ""''  '^*  ^°"*  Carolina  take  the  consi 
"  Good !  »  Stanton  cried. 

the^Ioif  I  """T^"^  "'^^^^  ^^'  ^^^^"  ^*«  grim  lines,  and 
the  left-hand  corner  was  twisted  into  a  .still  lower  knot 

b  owf;!?"^"'    .?r  '"^-^^'^^  ^^-  beneath  their  shaggy 
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The  President  turned  to  the  white-haired  Secretary 
of  the  Navy: 

"  And  you,  General  Toucey?  " 

The  venerable  statesman   from   Connecticut   bowed 
gravely  to  his  Chief  and  spoke  with  quiet  dignity. 

I  would  order  Anderson  to  return  at  once  to  Fort 
3louItrie — '* 

Stanton  smashed  the  table  with  his  big  fist. 
"  ^nd  you  know  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has 
dismantled  Fort  Moultrie?  " 

Toucey  answered  Stanton's  bluster  with  quief  em- 
phasis, ^ 

"  I*m  aware  of  that  fact,  sir ! " 

"  And  it  ma  es  no  difference?  " 

"  ^'one  whatever.  Anderson  left  Fort  Moultrie  and 
moved  into  Fort  Sumter  without  orders  — " 

A  faint  smile  flickered  about  the  drooping  comers  of 
-Holt  8  mouth  — 

The  speaker  turned  to  Holt  : 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  moved  into  that  fort  against 
tne  positive  orders  of  your  predecessor,  James  B.  Floyd, 
the  Secretary  of  War.     As  he  went  there  without  or- 

forthwlth  — »*'''^*  *'''*^^''^'  ^^  ^^''''^^  ^^  ordered  back 
^  With  the  look  of  a  maddened  tiger  Stanton  flew  at 

"A"^,/<>"  expect  to  go  back  to  Connecticut  after 
making  that  statement?  " 

"I  do,  sir—" 

"  I  couldn't  believe  it." 

"  And  why,  pray?  " 

"I  asked  the  question  in  good  faith,  that  I  might 
know  the  character  of  the  people  of  Connecticut,  or 
your  estimate  of  them." 

The  old  man  drew  himself  up  with  cold  dignity. 
I  have  served  the  people  of  my  State  for  over  forty 
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their' iZ^!"'"  ^""K'"™'".   their  Attorney  General, 
tour  IZr'''    ^""-  ^™*""'-     ^  •^o"™"  no  upstart  o 
policy! »  '  '"■'  °"  *"y  "J"<^'«™  °*  principle  or 

Stanton  quailed  a  moment  beneath  the  cold  scorn  of 
bs  anta^„„,  t  j^^j  ,^^^  ^^^^^^^  _^_^_^  shouldlre 

to  use  his  methods  of  invective. 

He  lifted  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of  contempt. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  I  should  dare  take  that  po- 

xZ'^o  bf  T  *d  '!":  '***^  °'  Pennsylvania,  I  sho^M 
expect  to  be  stoned  the  moment  I  set  foot  on  her  soil 
stoned  through  the  State  and  flung  into  the  ri4r  at 
Pittsburg  with  a  stone  around  my  neck  — " 
Toucey  stared  at  his  opponent. 

count^^rtLtr;^^^^^^^^^  '''''-'  ^^"  ^^  ''''' 

fhT^i^J"'"  Cabinet  wrangled,  the  feeble,  old  man  in 
the  faded  wrapper  shambled  to  the  window  and  gLed 
with  watery  eyes  on  the  swaying  trees  of  the  WhTte 
House  grounds      The  sleet  had  ffozen  in  shining  crys! 

had  risen  to  hurricane  force,  howling  and  shrieking 
Its  requiem  through  the  chill  darkness.^  A  huge  bough 

shTver  thr  't  V  *5^  ^^^""^  ^''^  «  --«h  thft  sent  a 
shiver  through  his  distracted  soul. 

Tt  r!  *''™-!l  u*!^  *°  *^'  ^^^^'  *°  *^e«^  their  decision 

tl;Tth?Lvy.  ^"^  '^^^^"^^"^  ^^'-^  -^--^^  S-- 

ter.""^    ship   be   sent   at   once   to   the   relief   of   Sum- 

th^nJ^  '*'J^^°'"  *'"°^  ^^'  President  refused  to  sign 
the  order  for  an  armed  vessel.     At  one  oVlo.k  thf^ 
compromised  on  the  little  steamer.  Star  of  the  JV^t 
and  Buchanan  agreed  that  she  should  attempt  to  land 
provisions  for  Anderson's  fifty-odd  men.  ^ 

Holt  hurried  from  the  council  chamber  at  one  o'clock 
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with  a  smile  of  triumph  playing  about  his  sinister 
mouth.  His  plan  had  succeeded.  He  had  worked 
Stanton  as  the  legal  adviser  of  the  President  ex- 
actly as  he  had  foreseen.  The  little  steamer  would 
test  the  mettle  of  the  men  of  South  Carolina  who  were 
training  their  batteries  on  Fort  Sumter.  If  they  dared 
to  fire  on  her  —  all  right  —  the  lines  of  battle  would 
be  drawn. 

He  seized  Socola's  arm. 
"  Come  with  me  to  the  War  Office." 
Inside,  he  closed  the  door,  inspected  the  room  in  every 
nook  and  corner  for  a  possible  eavesdropper,  seated 
himself  and  leaned  close  to  his  attentive  listener. 

"  I  have  established  your  character  now  through 
your  connection  with  the  Minister  from  Sardinia  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  any  doubt.  Your  position  will 
not  be  called  in  question.  You  will  appear  in  the  South 
as  the  representative,  unofficial  and  yet  duly  accred- 
ited, for  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  Your  purpose 
will  be,  of  course,  the  cultivation  of  friendly  relations 
with  the  officials  of  the  new  Government  looking 
to  the  day  of  i^:s  coming  recognition  —  you  under- 
stand? " 

"  Perfectly  — " 

"  You   have   absolutely   consecrated   your   life,   and 
every  talent,  to  your  country?  " 
"  Body  and  soul  — " 

The  dark  eyes  flashed  with  the  light  of  a  religious 
fanatic. 

"Good."  The  Secretary  paused  and  studied  his 
man  a  moment. 

"  I  introduced  you  to  the  girl  not  merely  to  obtain  an 
invaluable  witness  to  your  credentials  should  they  be 
questioned  —  but  for  a  double  purpose.'" 

Socola  nodded. 

"I  guessed  as  much." 
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She's  bright,  young,  pretty,  and  you  can  pass  the 
time  pleasantly  in  her  company.     The  association  will 
place  you  in  a  strong  position.     Her  father  is  a  fool  — 
the   storm  petrel   of   Secession.     He   has   the   biggest 
mouth   in    America,   barring  none.     His   mouth   is   so 
huge,  they'll  never  find  a  muzzle  big  enough  if  they 
could  get  men  enough  around  him  to  put  it  on.     He's 
bound  to  land  somewhere  high  in  the  councils  of  the 
coming  Confederacy  — " 
"  There'll  be  one.?  » 
Holt  smiled. 
"You  doubt  it.?" 
It  may  be  bluster  after  all." 

Men  of  the  Davis  type  don't  bluster,  my  boy. 
They  are  to  meet  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  Feb- 
ruary fourth.  They'll  organize  the  Cotton  States  into 
a  Southern  Confederacy.  If  they  can  win  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  they  may 
gobble  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  —  all  Slave 
r^ates.  If  they  get  them  all  — they'll  win  without  a 
fight  and  reconstruct  the  Union  on  their  own  terms ;  if 
they  don't  —  well,  we'll  see  what  we'll  see  — " 
"And  you  wish.?" 

"That  you  get  for  me  — and  get  quickly  —  inside 
information  of  what  is  done  and  what  is  proposed  to  be 
done  at  Montgomery.  I  want  the  names  of  every  man 
discussed  for  high  office  among  them,  his  chances  of 
appointment,  his  friends,  his  enemies  —  why  they  are 
his  friends,  why  they  are  his  enemies.  I  want  their 
plans,  their  prospects,  their  hopes,  their  fears,  and  I 
want  this  information  quickly.  You  wUl  be  supplied 
with  ample  funds,  and  your  report  must  be  made  to  me 
m  person.  My  tenure  of  this  office  will  be  but  a  few 
weeks  longer  — but  you  are  my  personal  representative, 
you  understand.?  " 


a 


Quite." 
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"  Your  report  must  be  in  person  to  me,  and  to  me 
alone.'' 

"  I  understand,  sir." 

Socola  rose,  extended  his  hand,  drew  his  cloak  about 
his  slender  shoulders  and  passed  out  into  the  storm,  his 
dark  face  lighted  by  a  smile  as  he  recalled  the  winsome 
face  of  Jennie  Barton. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
A  FRIENDLY  WARNING 

The  withdra.val  of  the  Southern  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  Congress  produced  in  Washington  the 
upheaval  of  a  social  earthquake. 

An  atmosphere  of  tears  and  ominous  foreboding  hung 
paU-like  over  the  city's  social  life.  Each  step  in  the 
departure  of  wives  and  daughters  was  a  pang. 

Carriages  drawn  by  sleek,  high-bred  horses  dashed 
through  the  broad  streets  with  excited  haste.  The 
black  coachman  on  the  box  held  his  reins  with  a  nerv- 
ous grip  that  communicated  itself  to  the  horses.  He 
b  'd  caught  the  excitement  in  the  quivering  social  struc- 
t  -e  of  which  he  was  part.  What  he  was  really  think- 
ing down  in  the  depths  of  his  African  soul  only  God 
could  see.  His  dark  face  merely  grinned  in  quick  obe- 
dience to  command. 

From  every  house  where  these  farewells  were  being 
said,  a  weeping  woman  emerged  and  waved  a  last  adieu 
to  the  tear-stained  faces  at  the  window. 

Wagons  and  carts  lumbered  through  the  streets  on 
their  way  to  the  wharf  or  station,  piled  high  with  bag- 
gage. °  '^ 

Hotel-keepers  stood  in  the  doorway  of  their  establish- 
ments with  dakened  brows.  The  glory  of  the  past 
was  departing.     The  future  was  a  blank. 

On  the  morning  after  his  farewell  address  to  the  Sen- 
ate, a  messenger,  who  refused  to  give  his  name,  was 
ushered  into  the  library  of  Senator  Davis. 

The  state'  black  butler  bowed  again  with  quiet  dig- 
nity. ^  ^ 
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"  Yo»  name,  sah  ?     I  —  failed  to  catch  it  ?  " 

Ihe  messenger  lifted  his  hand: 

"  No  name.     Please  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  came 
from  an  nnportant  official  with  a  message  of  the  gravest 

??.'*?'fu7,'  ^'^^  *°  «^^  ^^  «I«"^  at  once-" 
look-      ri  '""^^"^  '^'^  ^''  ^'^•*°'-  «••*»'  »n  o"^inous 

he  L^    ""  ""*'  "°  '^"''*'°"  °^  ^''  '">'"^*J^  *«  *''^  >"*" 

Davis/'   ""   "*^^'*'  ^°^''*'  ^'"^  *  ^"^"J  °^  Senator 

defteTcr"*''  ^''^*'**'°"  *"^  *^^  »>'*^'^  •»«"  bowed  with 

«  Yassah  —  yassah  —  I  tell  him  right  away,  sah 
You  sho'  knows  me  anyhow,  sah  — "  ^ 

The  Senator  was  in  bed  suffering  again  from 
facial   neuralgia.     He  rose  promptly,  dressll  hastHy 

itP^t^b^lVoZt^-^r  "^^  ^*  ^"  """-^"^^  '^«-'  '•'- 

in  \?1  *^%"*"*°«*  importance,  Senator.    A  high  official 
you  that  Stanton,  the  Attorney  General,  is  planning 

"  M^dT»'*°*        ^°"'  *'"''*  ^°'  ^'^"^  treason." 
trJin^" "  ^''  ^'^'^''"^  *°  ^"^'^^  Washington  on  the  first 

A  dry  smile  flickered  about  the  corners  of  the  Sena- 
tor's strong  mouth. 

"  Thank  you      Please  say  to  my  friend  that  I  appre- 
ciate the  spirit  that  prompted  his  message.     Ask^him 

ter    han  to  submit  this  issue  to  the  courts  for  adiust- 
hTurs."         ""  '"'  ""  "'  ^"""  ^^^^^  ^^>-  -d  ''t  all 


CHAPTER  V 

BOY  AND  GIRL 

inJTn'!i*^'  moment  Dick  Welford  had  seen  Socola  bow- 

hf  man  '  H^f  ffr  "^'"""^  ^'^^^"^   ^^'  ^^'^  hated 
anvhot      T^       ^^"^  foreigners  on  general  principles, 

?oatheI'  H  ^  f  °^  ^"'"'^^^  h^  particulari; 
loathed -the  slender,  nervous  type  which  suggested 
over-refinement   to  the  point  of  effeminacv.     nf  had 

was  an  itl-  «"'  ''*'  ^^"^^^  °«*^"«i^^  *>«<^^"«e  he 

JnZlZ  f^\  1"°^  *"^  ^°'"«"  ^'^h  true  womanly 

rr^x^iir  ^*^  ^-^^  ^  ^^^^^  --  --  ^^^  ^^ 

Jennie  Barton  had  alwa.ys  frankh  said  that  she  ad- 
Wed  ""w  '^  ^^^  °^".*^P^-     «^  "'^^  «^^  f^t  one,  fa'r- 

feU^wttr  V^l^^u  '  ^*^""  °^  ^«^-  He  had  always 
n  e  s  mate.  She  was  nineteen,  dark  and  slender,  a  bun- 
dle of  quick  sensitive,  nervous  intelligence.     He^  brown 

raven-hued   beside   his.     He   had   always    imagined   it 

n^^JnclT,"^:  '^^  '^°f  ^^^  -  perfeTtTnten  - 
ment  since  the  first  summer  he  had  spent  with  Tom  Bar- 
He  hid":  r"T/'  *^^  '^^^*^  S"lph-  Sprigs 
He  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  she  would  say  ye< 

treated^im  i'Tr  "^  '^r^^^^  *^  ^P^^'     ^he  h'ld 
treated  him  as  if  he  were  already  in  the  family. 

«  fK  ^,r    u"^  '*'     h^  muttered,  clenching  his  bi<r  fist 
that's  what  worries  me!     Maybe  she   just  t hints  of 
me  as  one  of  her  brothers !  "  "^  °^ 
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It  hadn't  occurred  to  him  until  he  saw  the  li^ht  kin- 
dle m  her  eyes  at  the  sight  of  that  smooth-tongued  rep- 
ihan  foreigner.  He  was  on  his  way  now  to  her  hous^ 
to  put  the  thing  to  the  test  before  she  could  leave 
Washington.  Thank  God,  the  spider  was  tied  down 
here  at  the  Sardinian  Ministry.  He  hoped  Victor  Em- 
manuel would  send  him  as  Consul  to  Shanghai 
smile''^*  ^*^*°"  "^^*  him  at  the  door  with  a  motherly 

'■'  Walk  right  in  the  parlor,  Dick.  It's  sweet  of  vou 
to  come  so  early  to-day.  We're  all  in  tears,  packing 
to  go  Jennie'll  be  delighted  to  see  you.  Poor  child 
—  she's  sick  over  it  all." 

Mrs.  Barton  pressed  Dick's  hand  with  the  softest 
touch  that  reassured  his  fears.  The  only  trouble 
about  Mrs.  Barton  was  she  was  gentle  and  friendly  to 
everybody,  black  and  white,  old  and  young,  Yankee 
or  Southerner.  She  was  even  sorry  for  old  John 
Brown  when  they  hung  him. 

«t7°°''   ^uil^'i,^'   ""'*'   r*^^'"    '^^    «*»^    tenderly. 
I  hey  ought  to  have  sent  him  to  the  asylum  " 

nf  f  ''  Z  ^!  ™^^^*'  .^^  ^7^dn't  fling  ofF  the  impression 
of  tragedy  the  meeting  of  Socola  with  Jennie  had  pro- 
duced.    He  was  in  a  nervous  fit  to  see  and  tell  her  of 

hoVrv™^- 1  ^\^^^"'*  ^^  d«-  -  before :«;. 

how?  They  might  have  been  engaged  and  ready  to  be 
married  by  this  time.  They  had  met  when  she  was  six- 
Why  on  earth  couldn't  he  throw  off  the  fool  idea 
that  he  was  going  to  lose  her?  His  big  fist  suddenly 
closed  with  resolution.  ^ 

V\\^l\  Tk  ^""'l  uf'^  I'"  ^""g  that  viper's  neck - 
1 11  wade  through  blood  and  death  and  the  fires  of  h— ''^ 
Just  as  he  was  plunging  waist  deep  through  tic 
flames  of  the  Pit,  she  appeared  in  the  door,  the  picture 
of  wistful,  tender  beauty.  F^'-'-ure 
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He  rose  awkwardly  and  extended  his  hand. 

"  Good  morning,  Dick !  " 

"  Good  mornincr  Jennie  — " 

Her  hand  wt    hot,  her  ^-ns  heavy  with  tears. 

"What's  th<   ir^tterr  "  f.e  asked. 

"As  if  you  li.dn't  J-nov  —I've  been  saying  cood-by 
to  some  of  the  dearest  .Vicnds  I've  ever  known.  It's 
terrible.     I  just  feel  it's  the  end  of  the  world  — " 

He  started  to  say:  "Don't  worry,  Jennie  darling, 
you  have  me  I  love  you!"  The  thought  of  it  made 
the  cold  beads  of  perspiration  suddenly  stand  out  on  his 
forehc«..d.  It  was  one  thing  to  *hink  such  things  —  an- 
other to  say  it  aloud  to  a  girl  with  Jennie's  serious 
Drown  eyes. 

She  seemed  terribly  serious  this  morning  and  far 
away  somehow.  Never  had  he  seen  her  so  utterly 
Jovely  The  mood  of  tender  seriousness  made  her  more 
beautiful  than  ever.     If  he  only  dared  to  crush  her  in 

xtZ"^^  ^"^^  *^^  '™^''''  ^^^^  ^"*o  her  eyes 

When  he  spoke  it  was  only  a  commonplace  he  man- 
aged to  blurt  out : 

"  So  you're  really  going  to-morrow?  " 
f   "  Yes  —  we've  telegraphed  the  boys  to  come  home 
from  school  at  once  and  join  us  in  Montgomery." 

He  tried  to  say  it  again,  but  the  speech  turned  out 
to  be  political,  not  personal. 

Jenn?e^— » "^^  Virginia'll  stand  by  her  Southern  sisters, 

"Yes—" 

"  It's  just  a  few  old  moss-backs  holding  her.     No 

erTstlte-"''  "'^'"'^  *''°'''  ^^^  '""'^  ^"^  ^^^^  *  ^°"*^" 
"  I  hope  not." 

"  Of  course  not.     I'll  meet  them  on  the  border  with 
one  musket  anyhow — " 

The  girl  was  looking  out  the  window  at  the  slowly 
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drizzling  rain  and  made  no  answer.     He  flushed  at  her 
apparent  indifference  to  his  heroic  stand. 
"  Don't  jou  believe  I  would?  " 

"  Would  what,  Dick?  »  she  smiled,  recovering  herself 
irom  her  reverie. 

It  was  no  use  beating  about  the  bush,  trying  to  talk 
politics.     He  had  to  make  the  plunge. 
He  suddenly  took  her  hand  in  his. 
She  threw  l^m  a  startL^  look,  sat  bolt  upright,  made 

Juriott  *  *'  ^""  ^"  ^"^  '"'^'  ""^  ^^"^^^^ 

He  was  in  for  it  now.     There  was  no  retreat.     He 

fhoked  ^^'P^^**^  earnestness,  tried  to  speak,  and 

her'l^nd  L'rd'e?  '"^*''  '"^'  ^^^^'^  ^"^  °"^^  ^^^^"^^ 

It  Tv^/c  ^ -^  ^It^  ^"^  ^""'-^  ^"  *  '^^*'  triumphant  way. 
In  as  nice  this  conscious  power  over  a  big,  stun- 
ning six-footer  who  grasped  her  hand  as  a  drowning 
man  a  straw.     The  sense  of  her  strength  was  thr^l^ 

She  looked  at  him  with  demure  reproach. 
Dick!  ' 

He  grinned  sheepishly  and  clung  to  her  hand. 

1  es  —  Jennie  — " 
'^'  Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing?  » 
*  No  —  but  —  I  know  —  what  —  Pm  —  trying 
--_to__  do  -  and  -  I'm  -  going  -  to  -"^  do 

Again  his  big  hand  crushed  hers. 

tll^hl^it":!!:"  °"^-''' '''' ''  ^-^  -^-  ^-'- 

He  found  his  tongue  at  last  : 

« I  —  I  -_  can't  let  you  have  it  back,  Jennie,  I'm 
going  to  keep  it  forever  — "  »^>  x  in 
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"Really" 

''Yes  — 1    am.     I  —  I    Jove    vou  —  Jennie  —  rinn'f 

you  ]ove  „,e-just-a-little^bit?"  ^'"  * 

Ine  girl  laudied. 

"No!" 

"  iT  ^t.t^f  ~  ^^"'^  -  *^"3'  -  bit?  » 
1  don't  think  so  — " 

sJreL)''!!^  '^^T^  ^}''''''^^  ^''  ^''^P  fingers  and  he 
stared  at  her  in  a  hopeless,  pitiful  way 

Her  heart  went  out  in  a  wave  of  tender  svmDathv 
She  put  her  hand  back  in  his  in  a  wistful  touT"^  '^• 
in  thalVaTZ:^''^^'  ^^^^'  '  ^^^"'*  *^-k  you  loved  .e 

muZor?"'^  '""  *'"'  '  "^^  ^-^-^  — d  you  so 

"I  knew  you  liked  me,  of  course.     And  I  like  vou 
but  I've  never  thought  seriously  about  lo>l''         ^^  "^ 
Inere  s  no  other  fellow?  " 
"  Of  course,  not  — " 

«t'??  ^J¥^  *''^*  ^°^°^^'  ^^dn't  you?" 
I  liked  him  —  yes " 

"  I  thought  so." 

"  He's  cultured,  handsome,  interesting-  " 

He's  a  sissy !  "  ^ 

"Dick!" 

reditu sr. .'.''™-  ^--'-"-^'^-dcn^ 

"Dick!" 

"  But  he  shan't  have  you,  I  tell  von  —  T'll  .u       u- 
l^^  '  *'■--""'-!•  »"""  one  i  ttd 
The  girl  rose  with  dignity. 

;;Don'^t  you  dare  to  speak  to  me  like  that,  sir-" 
lou  re  going  to  see  that  fellow  again— I']}  bet 
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you've  got  an  engagement  with  him  now  —  to-niffht  — 
to-day ! "  ^ 

The  slender  figure  rose. 

"  I'll  see  him  if  I  please  —  when  I  please  and  where 
I  please  and  I'll  not  consult  you  about  it,  Dick  Wel- 
ford  —     Good  day !  " 

Trembling  with  anger  the  big,  awkward  boy  turned 
and  stumbled  out  of  the  house. 


CHAPTER     VI 

GOD'S  WILL 

pay  his  i;spects  to  Z     T^  ^^  "'  '.'■'  ^"rt""  h"™'  '» 

and  Imppto'^^^^^and  ,u  :  /^"X""''  ''"\*''r  ••»'"> 
enterprise,  he  found  thf-  i°       '"  """  ''"'^  dangerous 

accusation  of  inteiW,!?  ^Ti"^  ■"°""'  ^he 
effort  to  entertTin7h.  ..^f  '*  """'^^d  her  to  her  first 
eigner.      '"*"'*'"  ""^  self-po.sed  and  gentlemanly  for- 

n.odlt"e"v1iee":  """""^  ""''  "  "'""'"«  ^eal  in  his 

"  I  wish7„^rf      "'^:.  ™'  "■'  "J"'*  »"'''er. 

Srea  Southern  TeadC"  t'h'^L^'"'  '""'"•  «*  «  » 
the  SardinanMinLtrv  J  u™  ?''?  ™"""i»»ioned  by 
the  leaders  :?t^rffl:,::i''''ta«'!--i"rt-«  o^ 

direct  to  the  Court  of  ^n»  p'  ,*°  """''^  *  "P"'' 

of  the  South."  ""  °'  ^'"8  Emmanuel  on  the  projects 

;!  «v'!  ™se  with  a.  smile. 

W.th  pleasure.     I'll  call  father  at  once  " 
"\nZT  "fe""^-'  "-  announcement. 
Jennie^ugg^'sU"  '^"'  "  "'''  "'''  "'  «'  ^•-"ie. ," 

ta%  meaitT""""''"  ''•°"  ''"'  '''""  Southern  hospi- 

thult"  ^'■"P^''  ^°~'*'^  ""t^'-t'l'-'d  hand  with  en- 

"  Permit  me,"  he  began  in  his  grand  way,  "  to  e^- 
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tend  you  a  welcome  to  the  South.  Your  King  is  inter- 
ested in  our  movement.  It's  natural.  Europe  must 
reckon  with  us  from  the  first.  Cotton  is  the  real  King. 
We  are  going  to  build  on  this  staple  an  industrial 
empire  whose  influence  will  dominate  the  world.  The 
soener  the  political  rulers  realize  this  the  better." 
Socola  bowed. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Senator  Barton.  His  Maj- 
esty King  Victor  Emmanuel  has  great  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture He  IS  profoundly  interested  in  your  movement. 
He  does  not  believe  that  the  map  of  Italy  has  yet  been 
nxed.  It  will  be  quite  easy  to  convince  his  brilliant, 
open  mmd  that  the  boundaries  of  this  country  may  be 
readjusted — ^*  ''        "^ 

"I  shall  be  delighted  to  show  you  every  courtesy 
withm  my  power,  sir,"  Barton  responded.  "  You  must 
go  bouth  with  us  to-morrow  and  spend  a  week  at  Fair- 
view,  our  country  estate.     You  must  meet  my  grand  old 

worsr'  »      """^  "°*^''''  ^"^  ^^^  *^^  ''"''"^  °^  ^^^"'^''-^  *^  '*^ 
Barton  laughed  heartily  and  slipped  his  arm  per- 
suasively about  the  graceful  shoulders  of  his  guest 

I   hadn't  thought  of  being  so  honored,  I  assure 
you  — " 

He  paused  and  looked  at  Jennie  with  a  timid  sort  of 
appeal. 

I  ^T^  ^^*^  "'  —  ^'^'"  be  delighted  to  have  you  — " 
I II  enjoy  it,  I'm  sure,"  he  said  hesitatingly.  «  We 
will  reach  Montgomery  in  time  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention  of  Seceding  States?  " 

«  Certainly,"  Barton  replied.     «  I'm  already  elected 

tion  :fdaVs""  ""'  "''*"     """  """^^"  -  ^  '"^*  ^  ^"^^- 
Socola's  white   even  teeth  gleamed  in  a  happy  smile. 

morrow?"''  ^  "'    ^'"^'"'-     ^"^    ^^^^^    *«" 
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"  Of  course." 

quickr-sfrons    Z'°'a,^^/^P"*"«-     He  walked  with 
door  of  the  little  houst^n  fh    ^"  ^f  "PP^^hed   the 

fitting  room  andlloXd  It  .."  """t'"^  '•"'"'^'■od 
'^ith    a    sudden    sink"!      sL  T^""!    ""^^    f"" 

«lone  in  the  world  T„d  !i  """'J''  ""^  "bsolutoly 
'"■r.  She  was  the  friend  „f  ""  \""'  ™"'''  •'^fall 
tnow  her.     It  was  the  alnv  o/IhF     "7"  ^'""8  "'"' 

«nd  the  loneliness  thatCo'uld  '  tu'r^tf  •  "^  1':^*'*'' 
sence.  loriure  her  in   his  ab- 

He  spoke  with  forced  cheerfulness. 
to-mor™;r„™ing  "  ""  ""'^''-     ^  '-«  "'  '^-twenty 
tea'rt^SXf "'  ""^  ""'"^^  ""  ^'^  ''■""■ders.     The 

to  teach  you  th    Xt  w"  "t    ^''"«'"  ^'•"  l"""^ 

and  reverence  y„ur^ou„tr;rG7dA:d  ^'"""  """'^y 
ther  s  death  the  dream  of  my  heart  hi  h  'f  ^°"'"  ^*- 
a  minister,  teachino-  .„^     ■'^,.A?  *  ™*  "^en  to  see  you 

higher  and;nobTer7ife!!"  "''''"'"«  ^^  P^°P'e  int^  a 

"  That  is  my  aim,  mater  dear      T  ,,^ 

body,  m,nd  and  soul  to  the  task  now  nf  """■  ™*'"S 

M  r„Cn:"it"^;^t'hr  r^t^^  -  ^^^  ^ 

-es.     rm  goingfo-hfelk    hX'?^  ----- 
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tZ  iTtj^y  ,7™^?,^  """  "-  •'-  ^'-"«>i«8  the 
as""  ''^'^  ""'''"'  ""'•  ""^  "'•'^  "f  '''"«t««I  'nthusi- 

dome  of  the  »  .„te,  majestic  capitol. 

bee,  mater  dear,  tlie  sun  is  burstine  throuri,  the 

crowds  gone  I  stood  an  hour  and  studied  the  flawle., 

symmetry  of  those  magnifieent  wings  and  o^xr  it  al 

he  great  solemn  dome  with  its  myriad  gleam  „V  eves 

ar  up  ,n  the  sky  _  and  I  wondered  if  God  meTnt  nofh 

drfam^orthT'"'""-  *°  ''r'""'^  '^'^  ''^  breaTheS  the 

£kl'     '    ™"t   believe  it,   dear.     I   stood   and   Dravwl 

tt"big^t^"e™„e  ,li::i„';/''^  '^'^f  ^caff^fdinTa^nl 

ofa  ne°w  r'"""  ""•'  "^'^  «=— and  I  saw  the  glo  ; 
world!    '^  ""  '■"P"  ""'  inspiration  of'^the 

eho',en°"  FoL*!"!'"'?"'"'"''.- *•■''  •'««'«  "ame  I've 

ir^- ^rL"-s^:u^-cter«m^' 

spy  and  remember  that  I'm  fitted  for  a^vine    ervTce 
1  speak     wo  languages  beside  my  own.     Our  TelDle 
don  t  study  languages.     Few  men  of  my  euHure  a^nd 
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itrTn  ''"   '°    '''^    ^^'^"^^'^-•^    -^    disagreeable 
work.     I  ,  ,e  on  w,ngs  at  the  thought  of  it  •  " 

The  mother's  spirit  caueht  at  I^sf  fho  A-  ' 
"  You  Imv.  f,;         ""■".'P'-l;'^  *'">  deep  tenderness. 

n.en  vou  n.u,'t  kill  lln^l  f      J     ^^  '""''  ''«"■''.''••  the 
and  ;erve  ;:lr  eiuntry  V  "^■''"'"  ">  '--  ^o-^  own  life 

i.npofsible      BuV  f'  it  come  '  rll^:!^  t''  '"  "'^'^  " 
«'>■  life  in  my  hands    andTf  T  V  .^  7  *^/  «"""  "'"' 

«ive  theu,  all-toZ  cou^trv       ^l    "l^""''"^'*  .'""  ^'"^ 
have  but  one  _»  -^       "^  ""'^  "«"'  "  "-at  I 

in."  "He^;rnf:dtHisXlX''st'i  %";■;  ^^: 
biooaidt/th"  r  "-^ "'"'  '*  -d:tda^Ltt] 

Yo7belie°e'in°Md  ''""■'  """'*  ^""^  ""^  S'^^ter  plan. 

Devil  rX  the  u^fv^TsfTnrth'  ''°'""  *^''i  "^  •="-  "-^ 
TK         ii         "'"^'erse,  and  there  is  no  God  " 

tenderir*"'-  ""^ """''  ""'  -'o-  -"'-<•  'hem 

de:;h^:„'l:!!i  tt'lTayl-^."^  -  "''  '"^  ■"«"--  of 
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CHAPTER  Vir 
THE  BEST  MAN  WINS 

charge  Jf  t„o  G^Vnt^'^l  ''.XX' dTT'  '" 
coin's  inruffuratifn  ^'"''^^^<'«^e<^  to  stay  until  Li„- 
boys.     r,„  so„v  Tean't  be  t Rh  ^rj  "'•=^'  ■">■  **-« 

47J.e  ,r^;^^.:,toT^, ;° «- »'  -.ppo^nt. 

"  1  week  fCYo  rf  ^™-*"  °""'  "'"  ^t"'-'  " 

''^^^Fi^^^^^^r^^:^'  --0  about 

information  possK^Hht  5tt7her/i^J"°«  ""  ^"^ 
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"oflrj'i'^X -«' tHe  inauguration  -" 

could  be.  arrostcd"  bS[  w'LT'"^       ?"  """^y-     «- 
stances  — "  "  *  ""'  *"<!  under  the  circura- 

please  them  better  rv!  °  -'""'^  ^°*'''"*  "ould 
-angle  in  the  court,  norovTrTcr'  '™  "'  *•""•  ^ 
pone  ,ts  settlement  indeZ^Sv  Th"e ' « ""  "'°"'<' P"''" 
of  the  United  State  h..       I  •     .  "^  Supreme  Court 

i-e  that  has  betfrlis^.  "ThrNor'h  ^Tl ""  ^'"^ 
olution.     The    SoiifJ,    lo        f        ,  °""  ^^  ^eadin^  a  rev- 

They  can't  be  ouXd  by  laftf '    '"'■/'«'    '^e   law. 
the  bayonet  — »  '        '     ^*  'an  only  be  done  by 

to  "af  '"""'^  ""''  '<""'«'  thoughtfully  .cross  the  Po- 
"  Report  to  me  daily  — '» 

feowtri^^t-rn  t d  ;f„  V-'  *"',  "'«-  -•*'■  J-'^  «-t 

didn't  like  the  blunt   bru^F"      "J"''  *»'»  <=hief.     He 

erat  talked.     He  could™t  1^"^  tlu.  Southern  Demo- 

neath  those  bushy  eyebrows  hr^'"  ''"  '"'""'y-     Be- 

oflice  and  power      oTlZ       /""*  *  '^°"'»  hunger  for 

Union.     H^wIIder^  i^heTerr  '/'""  '°^'"^°  'h' 

«  desperate  waiting  game,  reTd!  a?  t^  ™"*y  P''^^^ 

cr,s,s  to  throw  hif  inforralS  t    *! "-""'"t  of  the 

»'r  of  Washington  reeked  wth         '"^""  ''■'^*^     The 
dealing.  *        "'''"'•'  *''"  suspicion  and  double 

true  m^  7ere  re^'i'"'''  ™"'™''"''  '''"'='1^.  "  if  ever 

-d"  Bi^r,;vt"dt*et1v*<:'  °":'"*  ^"«'"  I'-is 
-ould  call  on  Jennielrd  ex3°'v  """^  °"'^'-  He 
P«ty  had  been  postpled  ^ A  tl,"  T^*,.  **'  '^'^'- 
h"  mmd.  Too  much^  attentil  at  tv  "''.'''  "'"'"K^d 
same  would  not  be  wise.     ""pl^^lV''^  «'  the 
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distinguished-looking  group  of  men  who  were  emerging 
from  the  Davis  door. 

He  wondered  what  was  going  on  in  that  home?  It 
seemed  impossible  that  Davis  should  be  the  leader  of  a 
Southern  rebellion.  Clay  or  Toombs,  yes  —  but  this 
man  with  his  blood-marked  history  of  devotion  to  the 
Union  —  this  man  with  his  proud  record  of  construct- 
ive statesmanship  as  Senator  and  Secretary  of  War  — 
it  seemed  preposterous ! 

Could  he  have  heard  the  counsel  Davis  was  giving  at 
that  moment  to  the  excited  men  who  made  his  un- 
pretentious house  their  Mecca,  he  would  have  been  still 
more  astonished.  For  six  days  and  nights  with  but  a 
few  hours  snatched  for  sleep,  he  implored  the  excited 
leaders  of  Southern  opinion  to  r.void  violence,  and  be 
patient.  The  one  note  of  hopefulness  in  his  voice  came 
with  the  mention  of  the  nev  President-elect,  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  man  of  friendly,  moderate  opin- 
ions personally,"  he  persistently  advised.  "  He  may 
be  able  to  surround  himself  with  a  council  of  conserva- 
tive men  who  will  use  their  power  to  hold  the  radical 
wing  of  his  party  in  check  until  by  delay  we  can  call  a 
convention  of  all  the  States  and  in  this  national  assem- 
bly find  a  solution  short  of  bloodshed.  We  must  try. 
We  must  exhaust  every  resource  before  we  dream  of 
war.  We  must  accept  war  only  when  it  is  forced  upon 
us  by  our  enemies." 

By  telegrams  and  letters  to  every  Southern  leader  he 
knew  he  urged  delay,  i.ioderation,  postponement  of  all 
action. 

The  week  passed  and  the  Cabinet  of  Buchanan  had 
not  dared  accept  the  Southern  leader's  challenge  to  ar- 
rest and  trial. 

The  Davis  party  had  found  their  seats  in  the  train 
for   the   South.     Socola   strolled   the   platform    alone. 
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waiting  without  sign  of  interest  for  the  hour  of  de- 
parture. 

Dick  VVelford  arrived  five  minuses  before  the  train 
left  and  extended  his  hand  to  Jennie. 

"  Forgive  me,  Jennie !  " 

With  a  briglit  smile  she  clasped  his  hi«.nd. 

"  Of  course,  Dick  —  I  took  jour  silly  ravings  too 
seriously." 

"  No  —  I  was  a  fool.  I'll  make  I'p  for  it.  I'll  go 
over  now  and  shake  hands  with  the  reptile  if  jou  say 
so  — " 

"  Nonsense  —  you'll  not  do  anything  of  the  sort. 
He's  nothing  to  me.  He's  the  guest  of  the  South  — 
that's  all." 

"  Honest  now,  J*>nnie  —  you  don't  care  for  any  other 
feUow?"  ^ 

"  Nor  for  you,  either ! "  she  laughed. 
"  Of  course,  I  know  that  —  but  I  can  keep  on  try- 
ing,  can't  I  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  can  prevent  it ! " 
Dick   grinned  good-naturedly   and  Jennie  laughed 
again. 

"  You're  in  for  a  siege  with  me,  I'll  tell  you  right 


now 


»» 


"  It's  a  free  fight,  Dick.     I'm  indifferent  to  the  re- 
sults." 

"  Then  you  don't  Tnind  if  I  win?  " 
"  Not  in  the  least.     At  the  present  moment  I'm  a 
curious  spectator  —  that's  all." 

"  Lord,  I  wish  I  were  going  with  you  — " 

"  I  wish  so,  too  — " 

"Honest,  Jennie?" 

"  Cross  my  heart  — " 

Dick  laughed  aloud. 

"  Say  —  I  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  do !  " 

"Yes?" 
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"  If  Virginia  don't  secede  in  ten  days  —  I  will.  I'll 
resign  my  job  here  with  old  Hunter  and  join  the  Con- 
federacy. I  don't  like  this  new  clerkship  business  any- 
how —  expect  me  in  ten  days  — " 

Before  Jennie  could  answer  he  turned  suddenly  and 
left  the  car.  *^ 

At  the  end  of  the  platform  he  ran  squarely  into  So- 
cola.  He  was  about  to  pass  without  recognition, 
stopped  on  an  impulse,  and  extended  his  hand  • 

"Fine  day,  Signor!" 

"  Beautiful,  M'sieur,"  was  the  smooth  answer. 

Dick  hesitated. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  was  a  little  rude  the  other  day?  " 

"  No  offense,  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Welford  — » 

"Of  course,  you  can  guess  I'm  in  love  with  Miss 
Barton  — " 

«  w  ?i^"'*  speculated  on  that  point ! "  Socola  laughed. 

Well,  I've  been  speculating  about  vou " 

"Indeed?"  ^ 

J  "^vi""*"^  ^'™  ^^°^  *°  ^^  honest  with  you  — I 
don  t  like  you  —  we're  enemies  from  to-day.  But  I'll 
play  the  game  fair  and  the  best  man  wins  — " 

The  two  held  each  other's  eye  steadily  for  a  moment 
and  Socola's  white  teeth  flashed. 

"  The  best  man  wins,  M'sieur ! " 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  STORM  CENTER 

Socola  hastened,  through  Jennie,  to  cultivate  the  ao 
quamtance  of  Senator  Davis. 

"  You'll  be  delighted  with  Mrs.  Davis,  too,"  the  girl 
informed  bm  with  enthusiasm.  "His  second  love  af- 
fair you  know  -  this  time,  late  in  life,  he  married  the 
young  accomplished  granddaughter  of  Governor  Howell 
of  New  Jersey.     Their  devotion  is  beautiful  __,,''' 

^nJnU  r'^^A^  ^'Y/l^  P""'^  °"*  °^  **^^  «t*tio«  before 
the  Inir  %^'f  '"  ^  ^^^''»^*^"^  conversation  with 
the  Senator.     To  his  amazement  he  discovered  that  the 

sWn  iT'  7^^^^°«^«*"dent  of  European  statesman- 

Itafy.  "^"^  ^°  ^^^  conditions  of  modem 

earnestly  to  learn  of  the  interest  of  your  King  in  the 
South.  I  have  long  felt  that  Cavour'^was  one  of  the 
greatest  sta  esmen  and  diplomats  of  the  world.  His 
achievement  m  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  Sard  nia  in 
the  face  of  the  bitter  rivalries  and  ambitions  of  Eu 
rope,  to  say  nothing  of  the  power  of  Rome,  was  in  it- 
self ^enough  to  mark  him  as  the  foremost  man  of  his 
age. 

«K"J^\-^i"5   ^*^g'"^at    ambitions,    Senator.     Very 

He  looked  thoughtfully  out  of  the  window  at  the 
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Virginia  hills  and  Socola  determined  to  change  the  con- 
versation. He  was  fairly  well  informed  of  the  affairs 
in  the  little  Kingdom  on  whose  throne  young  Victor 
Emmanuel  sat,  but  this  man  evidently  knew  the  philoso- 
phy of  its  history  as  well  as  the  facts.  A  question  or 
two  with  his  keen  eye  boring  through  him  might  lead 
to  an  unpleasant  situation. 

"  Your  family  are  all  with  you,  Senator?  "  he  asked 
pleasantly. 

Instantly  the  clouds  lifted  from  the  pale,  thoughtful 
face. 

"Yes  —  I've  three  darling  babies.  I  wish  you  to 
meet  Mrs.  Davis  —  come,  they  are  in  the  next  car." 

In  a  moment  the  statesman  had  forgotten  the  storm 
of  revolution.  He  was  laughing  and  playing  with  his 
children.  However  stern  and  high  his  uncompromising 
opinions  might  be  on  public  questions,  he  was  wax  in 
the  hands  of  the  two  lovely  boys  who  climbed  over  him 
and  the  vivacious  little  girl  who  slipped  her  arms  about 
his  neck.  His  respite  from  care  was  brief.  At  the 
first  important  stop  in  Virginia  a  dense  crowd  had 
packed  the  platforms.  Their  cries  throbbed  with  any- 
thing but  the  spirit  of  delay  and  compromise. 

"Davis!" 

"  Hurrah  for  Jefferson  Davis ! " 

"  Speech  —  speech !  " 

"  Davis ! " 

"Speech!" 

There  was  something  tense  and  compelling  in  the 
tones  of  these  cries.  They  rang  as  bugle  calls  to  battle. 
In  their  hum  and  murmur  there  was  more  than  curios- 
ity —  more  than  the  tribute  of  a  people  to  their  leader. 
There  was  in  the  very  sound  the  electric  rush  of  the  first 
crash  of  the  approaching  storm.  The  man  inside  who 
had  led  soldiers  to  death  on  battle  fields  felt  it  instantly 
and  the  smile  died  on  his  thin  lips.     The  roar  outside 
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his  car  window  was  not  the  cry  of  a  mob  echoinir  fhp 
sent,^  ts  of  a  leader.  It  waf  the  shSu  irpel!  cry 
of  a  rising,  people  creating  their  leaders.  ^  ^ 

h^n^""     .,  """""^^^  ^^  ^^^'^^  ^^«  head  and  lifted  his 
War  was  inevitable. 

of  the  .to™  he  felt  alreadTShi.t«   uch  ad  i  J ^ 
aw  aste  of  words.     He  would  teU  them  the  simple  truth 
He  could  do  most  good  in  that  way.     The  "fier!    iL 
puls,ve  Southern  people  were  tire/of  _r«,ment    tir^" 
faithXt'StI "'  ^''^'-     Tl-^y  were^e^:::!':*'  ^ 
^nians  had  r  I      ''  "T  ^''^"^gn-     And  these  Vir- 
ginians had  good  reason  for  their  faith.     The  bankers 

o    fheXited  St"a!  ^  r  "'"^  "'"'«' '"  "'"^  *e  b-d 
by  th:  S^"arof^V^„?7"""'»'  -'-  countersigned 

theT^?t»r°'''^^u'.°"?^"  """'"^  ™  th^  sovereignty  of 

r  2f««rojr„^rL--^^^ 

th^  Sotth!  ""'  "^  ^'^"  °"  *«'  P°™'  -  the  peopk  of 

ha  Jt:id  &7d"'a2r'^  ^"^''^' '"  "^  ^"•*- 

fro^th^u't' t™ey  musr;:  -^l^-^^'"  ""'"draw 
Let  our  erring  sisterl  ^"i^  f'^J, '  '''"■"'*  P"-"  "• 
Ihe  people  before  him  believed  that  Homrp  Cr..  i     » 

In  a  flash  of  clear  soul  vision  he  saw  the  inevitable  hor- 
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ror  of  the  coming  struggle  and  determined  to  tell  the 
people  so. 

The  message  he  delivered  was  a  distinct  shock.  He 
not  only  told  them  in  tones  of  deep  and  tender  emotion 
that  war  was  inevitable,  but  that  it  would  be  long  and 
bloody.  ^ 

"  We'll  lick  »em  in  two  months ! "  a  voice  yelled  in 
protest  and  the  crowd  cheered. 

The  leader  shook  his  fine  head. 

"Don't  deceive  yourselves,  my  friends.  War  once 
begun,  no  man  can  predict  its  end " 

^*  It  won't  begin !  "  another  cried. 

"You  have  convinced  me  to-day  that  it  is  now  in- 
evrtable." 

"  The  Yankees  won't  fight ! "  shouted  a  big  fellow  in 
front.  ® 

The  speaker  bent  his  gaze  on  the  stalwart  figure  in 
remonstrance. 

"You  never  made  a  worse  mistake  in  your  life,  my 

fwK  Ml  Tu?  ^  • ".""  ^.  ^"°^  *^"'^  Yankees.  Once  in 
It  they  11  fight  with  grim,  dogged,  sullen,  unyielding 
courage.  We're  men  of  the  same  blood.  They  live 
North,  you  South  —  that's  all  the  difference." 

At  every  station  the  same  scene  was  enacted.  The 
crowd  rushed  around  his  car  with  the  sudden  sweep  of 

t\o:gK;c:s!'  ^^''  '°^  *'^^'  '^"^^^  ^'"^  ^'-' 

By  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  was  thoroughly 
exhausted  by  the  strain.  The  eager  crowds  had  sapped 
his  last  ounce  of  vitality.  ^ 

an Jthi8°  er^d  •^'^  °^  ^^^  *''*'°  ^°°^^^  **  ^'™  ^'^^  P'*^ 

"  I'll  save  you  at  the  next  station." 

IJe  leader  smiled  his  gratitude  for  the  sympathy  but 
wondered  how  it  could  be  done.  ^    r      j    ut 

At  the  next  stop,  the  Senator  had  just  taken  his  po- 
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sition  on  the  rear  platform,  lifted  his  hand  for  silence 
and  said: 

"  Friends  and  fellow  citizens  — ** 

The  engine  suddenly  blew  off  steam  with  hiss  and 
roar  and  when  it  ceased  the  train  pulled  out  with  a  jerk 
amid  the  shouts  and  protests  of  the  crowd.  The  grate- 
ful speaker  waved  his  hand  in  regretful  but  happy  fare- 
well. 

The  conductor  repeated  the  trick  for  three  stations 
until  the  exhausted  speaker  had  recovered  his  stren*  th 
and  then  allowed  him  a  few  brief  remarks  at  <  . 
stop. 

From  the  moment  the  train  entered  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, grim,  earnest  men  in  groups  of  two,  three,  four 
and  a  dozen  stepped  on  board,  saluted  their  Chief  and 
took  their  seats. 

When  the  engine  pulled  into  the  station  at  Jackson 
a  full  brigade  of  volunteer  soldiers  had  taken  their 
places  in  the  rr  '^ks. 

The  Governor  and  state  officials  met  their  leader 
and  grasped  his  hand. 

"You  have  been  commissioned,  senator,"  the  Gov- 
ernor began  eagerly,  "as  Major-Gt  eral  in  command 
of  the  forces  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Four  Briga- 
dier-Generals have  been  appointed  and  await  your  as- 
signment for  duty." 

The  tall  figure  of  the  hero  of  Buena  Vista  suddenly 
stiffened. 

"  I  thank  you.  Governor,  for  the  high  honor  con- 
ferred on  me.  No  service  could  be  more  congenial  to 
my  feelings  at  this  moment." 

The  Governor  waved  his  hand  at  the  crowd  of  silent 
waiting  men.  "  Your  men  are  ready  —  the  first  ques- 
tion is  the  purchase  of  arms.  I  think  a  stand  of  75,- 
000  will  be  sufficient  for  all  contingencies?  " 

The  Senator  spoke  with  emphasis : 
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p.;  !!;?  '™'*  o'  y-  purchases  should  be  our  power  to 

fhould  be  the  power  to  Zv  °K^'"'\^^'=^^  of  arms 
in  the  South.  We  shalf  n^^  .f  ^  **"'  *°  '""7  State 
more  I  fear."  "  "'^'^  »"  »'  "'n  ««*  and  many 

The  Governor  laughed. 

"wearesuretounderestimawif  ™1*"'"'<'  *«™""y. 
He  p.us«,.  overctrt^h't^otn**  "'''  *"™-" 

man  c.nore?e:."fcf «' «»-™»'. -hose  end  no 
have  no  arms,  we  have  no  am^  "-^'P"^  ''""  «•  ^e 
establishments'  to  manu?actur  the™  "  T>f  'l^  ''■'™  "o 
never  realized  and  does  not  n^„  ^T'  ^}"'  ^outh  has 
"ill  fight  her  on  the^sue  of.  '''™  *""*  ^^  North 
understand  the  sUent  Zwth  oTtr"-  "^'^  <^°  "<" 
««t.on  which  has  chaS^  the '^^.P""*'  "'  «»f»l- 
under  the  teaching  of  Si«„!  7'  .°°'  "'  *'  North 

-n  |;'p«-<^.  o~e  ''^*'"- 

--'  P-Ple  are  »ar  5€rLt^n^«Xy 

tat]^„\"::efrcXTeter'"'  ">  ^""^^"J'  <>-  P'an- 
absence.  "omplete  hjs  preparations  for  a  long 

com;:n;^ng  him 'ft"  T"'"  "^^^  ^""^  honor  of  ac- 
andwit^irdWhospitam;^'"""^  "^-t  1u-«on 

vie.^rrm:Ss1lTL^,^be^^h^" '^^^^^^^^^ 

P°rtan«     He  promised  Jennfe  to  b?f     l"'™'*  ™- 
*n  he  had  spent  two  days  ^  ^^'^  *°^f  «^-W 
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ton  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  set  her  house  in 
order  for  her  charming  and  interesting  guest. 
X-  il  ^*^«  plantation  was  a  distinct  shock  to  his  fixed 
iN.^w  England  ideas  of  the  hellish  institution  of  Slavery. 
The  devotion  of  these  simple  black  men  and  women 
to  their  master  was  not  only  genuine,  it  was  pathetic. 
wKli  T^""  ^u^?*"^  conceived  the  abject  depths  to 
diains  *  ^'"^  ""'^^^  ''"^  ^°  contentment  with 

And  he  had  come  to  break  chains !  These  poor  ig- 
norant blacks  kissed  the  hand  that  bound  them  and 
called  him  their  best  friend. 

fhl!""  ""*"  *^'^  ""f^^^  °^*'*"''  ^^*"*"y  °^o^ed  among 
them,  a  minister  of  love  and  mercy.  He  advised  the 
negroes  about  the  care  of  their  families  in  his  long  ab! 
Zr*    w  '  ^^^^f^^^  a  Hebrew  Patriarch  to  his  chil- 

a'r;  thf oiS^d  ^Xfer^^ ""  ^°'  "°"^^^  *°  ^°°' 

m«n  oTv.  P*r*^^"l«'^y  solicitous  about  Bob,  the  oldest 

The  r  f  .^l^'lV  ^r"  ""^  **^^^  ««^^^  h^  enumerated 
the  comforts  he  thought  he  might  need  and  made  pro- 
flannel  ?  T^\**^^"^-  H^  «ent  him  enough  cochineal 
For  Rh!n«l,  I— r^''"  *?  ™P  ^^'"^  ^^^'-Ply  deep. 
keTs  forXo'famiH:^  '^  °''^^^'  ^°°"^^  ^^^^  ^^- 

Bol?"  ^e^lTkerkln^f  .  ^^"  ^°"  ^^"  *^^"^  «^'  ^^^^ 

looked  inf^  r*"  '*=?*",^f  ^^«  g^*y  head  and  hesitated, 
looked  into  his  master's  face,  smiled  and  said  : 

house,  Marse  Jeff. —  yassah !  "  ^ 

and  Rhmah,  and  pick  out  the  two  you  like  best." 

With  suppressed  laughter  Socola  watched  the  old  ne- 
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bIood''l';",p?u'J»  *'"'"«''"'"  "P'y-  "»<"  "-«'  the  fi„t 
dollars  inveS  r-lavc?  "   ""^  **"""•""  ""'"""^  "' 

ders  for  all  t  mo  It  1"  "  "t"^'"8  «™y  on  our  bor- 
are  bad  boundario,  wJ"  u\'  """''"''"'■fc.  Rivers 
have  said  and  wi  1  ionuLnrtn  "1".°  ""«"•  ^ools 
to  establish  a  sUve  em^"e  NoTb'  *'  'l/f  ''«^«"« 
from  the  truth.     We  «e  s^ki^^tZnTw  ^  ^''''^'' 

er^  States  enacfa  Con^f-/!?"  t'^     "  ""»  Soath- 

-ere,,  -C^^h^^^o^t  S„°  /ftl'TaV''^^  -jl! 
no  essential  change.  The  NnrtI,  •  i  j-  '''"  "'th 
tion,  not  the  Sout?.  "^  "  '""^'»«  »  'e™'"" 

Th:i°:,h°  woulZlverrhVto"'™-  ^'^'  17^  »  "-• 
know  that  it  is  doomid  w\  •  ?'"j*'"  ^''"''"7-  ^^ 
of  the  men  who  creaS  th^  B  ''i^'^""'"''  "'  *^  '<"" 
der  its  laws.     If  we  fi^htl  J^  ^  i'"'  '^"f'  "«•>*'  "»" 

a^freemen  that  :elt''mL^:>AtrwX^^^^^^^^^^ 

modu.aZ^V™t"^C'';K  ''■'"^  '^"'  -"'-"^ 
^.thout.  wh,  if  SlX'  frLl'S  rnd  ^rlats 
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realize    that    fact,    a    compromise   without   bloodshed 
would  not  be  possible?  " 

"  ,^^,  ^^*^*''^  ^^''^  *^e  only  issue,  it  would  be  possible 
although  as  a  proud  and  sensitive  people  we  propose 
to  be  the  judge  of  the  time  when  we  see  fit  to  emanci- 
pate our  slaves.  Abolition  fanatics,  whose  fathers  sold 
their  slaves  to  us,  can't  dictate  to  the  South  on  such  a 
moral  issue.'* 

*  I  see  —  your  pride  is  involved." 

*'  Not  merely  pride  —  our  self-respect.     In  1831  be- 
fore the  Northern  Abolitionists  began  their  crusade  of 
violence  there  were  one  hundred  four  abolition  societies 
m  America  — ninety-eight  of  them  in  the  South  and 
only  SIX  m  the  entire  North.     But  the  South  grew  rich. 
At  the  bottom  of  our  whole  trouble  lies  the  issue  of  sec- 
tional power.     New  England  threatened  to  secede  from 
the  Union  when  we  added  the  Territory  of  Louisiana 
to  our  domain,  out  of  which  we  have  carved  seven  great 
States.     Slavery  at  that  time  was  not  an  issue.     Sec- 
tional rivalry  and  sectional  hatred  antedates  even  our 
ftght  against  England  for  our  freedom.     Washington 
was  compelled  to  warn  his  soldiers  when  they  entered 
New  England  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  offense.     The 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  refused  to  call  on  George 
Washington,  the  first  President  of  the  Union,  when  he 
visited  Boston. 

"And  mark  you,  back  of  the  sectional  issue  looms  a 
vastly  bigger  one  —  whether  the  Union  is  a  Republic 
of  republics  or  a  Centralized  Empire.  The  millions  of 
foreigners  who  have  poured  into  the  North  from  Eu- 
rope during  the  past  thirty  years,  until  their  white 
population  outnumbers  ours  four  to  one,  know  noth- 
ing and  care  nothing  about  the  Constitution  of  our 
fathers.  They  know  nothing,  and  care  nothing  for  the 
principles  on  which  the  Federal  Union  was  founded. 
1  hey  came  from  empires.     They  think  as  their  fathers 
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thought  in  Europe.     And  they  are  driving  the  sons  of 

tinue,  the  President  ofthf  t'lL  Stlt^^u"'^  'T 
•  ™-  !  *"'««'«"'y  of  the  States  a«  the  only  bulwark 
oespotism.     The    Democratic    party    of    the    Knrtl, 

t^-Kp"^'  y^'  1""^'  ^'"»  •»  »»  «>«'  "sue  Ou^  only' 
possAle  hope  of  success  in  case  of  war  lies  i^  "^ 

Socola  suddenly  started 

thrsttt  :^irb/;:„^..  ^•'^  ^"*''  ■""^  ^  ^^o^j. 

"Exactly;  they'll  fight  as  one  man  if  they  must  " 

Kmp^4}c;rz  "w'ittex  "^i^  r 

mate  came  the  deeper  conviction  of  the  vastfess  of  ft 

to  plaf"'^!'''.'""'  r""/"'  ">«  '°''  he  had  chosen 
tCan^di:^f^r,^ L!^^^;™'^^^^^^^ 

«re:t  X^riJrhetet'd^£r  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^i: 

had  expected  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  ffThe^SouS! 
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ern  Convention  but,  hearing  that  it  would  be  held  be- 
hind closed  doors,  had  decided  on  his  visit  to  Briar- 
field. 

A  messenger  dashed  up  to  the  gate,  sprang  from  his 
horse,  hurried  into  the  garden,  thrust  a  telegram  into 
the  Senator's  hand. 

He  opened  it  without  haste,  and  read  it  slowly.  His 
face  went  white  and  he  crushed  the  piece  of  paper  with 
a  sudden  gesture  of  despair.  For  a  moment  he  forgot 
his  guest,  his  head  was  raised  as  if  in  prayer  and  from 
the  depths  came  the  agonizing  cry  of  a  soul  in  mortal 
anguish : 

"Lord,  God,  if  it  be  possible  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me ! " 

A  moment  of  dazed  silence  and  he  turned  to  Socola. 
He  spoke  as  a  judge  pronouncing  his  own  sentence  of 
death.  His  voice  trembled  with  despair  and  his  lips 
twitched  with  pitiful  suffering. 

"  I  have  been  elected  President  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy ! " 

He  handed  the  telegram  to  Socola,  who  scanned  it 
with  thrilling  interest.  He  had  half  expected  this  an- 
nouncement from  the  first.  What  he  could  not  dream 
was  the  remarkable  way  in  which  the  Southern  leader 
would  receive  it. 

"  You  are  a  foreigner,  Signor.  I  may  be  permitted 
to  speak  freely  to  you.  You  are  a  man  of  culture  and 
sympathy  and  you  can  understand  me.  As  God  is  my 
judge,  I  have  neither  desired  nor  expected  this  position. 
I  took  particular  pains  to  forestall  and  make  it  impos- 
sible. But  it  has  come.  I  am  not  a  politician.  I  have 
never  stooped  to  their  tricks.  I  cannot  lie  and  smile 
and  bend  to  low  chicanery.  I  hate  a  fool  and  I  cannot 
hedge  and  trim  and  be  all  things  to  all  men.  I  have 
never  been  a  demagogue.  I'm  too  old  to  begin.  Other 
men  are  better  suited  to  this  position  than  I  — ' 
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pri"!  •'*""'•  °™"'""'-     Socola  .tudicd  him  with  sur- 

"  t'w  ^ehT.!?-  V-  ""''C  '''  ""'""^  disinterestedly, 
ri>«r  t„  tK         '^'"'  "  '='"'^™«  ">»'  y<><"-  people  have 

••Gor.r, xri» "it^.t rr- . , 

n..y  be  that  I  must  bow  t„  Hi,"inl^  ""  '""''■     " 
youtf,:"  tr"^  '"'  '""""''  """""y  't  Soda', 

it  .•:ir,i:,:?tm  ^-^^  rhi'-exr,! 

and  contentment  here  with^thtH  t7  ^1^ 
th„  mighty  struggle  coming,  I  fea^^'  .^"  J  '»" 
for  my  people.     I  fear  It  «„„      rr.1  ,  '^K"^  ™d 

nailed  me  to  the  cr«s  m.    "'  ""'•  ^'«"'"- "  >>"*  th'^'vo 

fec^at^lp^^h-^^^reXtd^^u'V''™  ""  "'" 
sion,  of  thei?  devotion  a/d  h^S  WithThe"''"r 
est  sorrow  of  life  darkening  hi,  sou^  h^  ft  ^L f  Hat 
for  his  inauguration  at  iMontgomery  "^"^ 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  OLD  Rl^GIME 

Socola  left  Briarficld  with  the  assurance  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Confederacy  that  he  might  spend  a 
week  with  the  Bartons  and  yd  be  in  ample  time  for  the 
inauguration  at  Montgomery. 

He  boarded  the  steamer  at  the  Davis  landing  and 
floated  lazily  down  to  Baton  Rouge.        * 

From  Briarfield  he  carried  an  overwhelming  impres- 
sion of  the  folly  of  Slavery  from  its  economic  point  of 
view.  The  thing  which  amazed  his  orderly  New  Eng- 
land mmd  was  the  confusion,  the  waste,  the  senti- 
mental extravagance,  the  sheer  idiocy  of  the  slave 
system  of  labor  as  contrasted  with  the  free  labor  of 
the  North. 

The  one  symbol  before  his  vivid  imagination  was  the 
sight  of  old  Uncle  Bob  and  Aunt  Rhinah  seated  in 
their  rocking  chairs  gravely  listening  to  the  patriarchal 
farewell  of  their  master.     The  ancient  seers  dreamed  of 
Nirvana.     These  two  wonderful  old  Africans  had  surely 
found  It  m  the  new  worid.     No  wave  of  trouble  could 
ever  roll  across  their  peaceful  breasts  so  long  as  their 
lord  and  master  lived.     He  was  their  king,  their  pro- 
tector,   their   physician,    their   almoner,    their   friend. 
The  burden  of  life  was  on  his  shoulders,  not  on  theirs. 
Iheir  working  days   were  over.     He   must   feed   and 
clothe    house  and  care  for  their  worthless  bodies  unto 
the  end      And  the  number  of  these  1    'pless  ones  were 
constantly  increased. 

He  marveled  at  the  folly  that  imagined  such  a  system 
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of  labor  possible  in  a  real  world  where  tho  ,-rn«  i  r 

miles  without  thi  sight  of  7 Zl  '       '■""''reds  of 

Vast  reaches  of  untoufhedlores   "sttS'^rav  blli 
directions.     ADDar^^ntl^   +!,«    t     .  ^"J'^^"*^"  a^ay  m  all 

As  the  boat  touched  her  landine  at  R«fn«  n 

aH:s5ES;s»rrs- 

em  people  meant  f «  fio4,*      rru  '  *"^*®  South- 

ton  he  had  made  this  nlain      Th^^         ^!"  '^"""g- 
trated  the  lower  ^,^hl  ^^^"^  ^'  •»<•  Pre- 

conviction had  become  *  *'  ■"""  overwhelming  this 

.ior°oVt'':f"h°rh"e'art  "  Th '^  ""'"«'■'  °' •"'  '"«!=  "-- 
in  the  breath  of  thi^earlr  T  '°™'.'^'"8  '""'''"•f"! 

week  in  February  »d  fliers  we'r^b?""^-     ™^  «"' 
lawn  of  everv  «nhnwpv„T     «        ""e-^'ng  "n  every 

house..     TheTonTorbil   rhfm'of C'^ri 

anguor  of  the  perfumed  air  found  W   inm^t '   Si     Th 

-5^  lay  cold  and  still  and  deathlike  ove™rU'N"orthI™ 
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This  was  fairj'land. 

And  the  Bartons'  home  on  the  banks  of  the  river  was 
the  last  touch  that  completed  the  capture  of  his  imagina^ 
tion.  Through  a  vista  of  overhanging  boughs  he 
caught  the  flash  of  its  white  fluted  pillars  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  broad  verandas  were  arched  with  climbing 
roses.  In  the  center  of  the  sunlit  space  in  front  a  foun- 
tain played,  the  splash  of  its  cooling  waters  keeping 
time  to  the  song  of  mocking  birds  in  shrubs  and  trees. 
In  the  spacious  grounds  which  swept  to  the  water's  edge 
more  than  a  thousand  magnificent  trees  spread  their 
cooling  shade.  The  white  rays  of  the  Southern  sun 
shot  through  them  like  silver  threads  and  glowed  here 
and  there  in  the  changing,  shimmering  splotches  on  the 
ground. 

And  everyv,  . -re  the  grinning  faces  of  slowly  moving 
negroes.  The  very  rhythm  of  their  lazy  walk  seemed  a 
part  of  the  landscape. 

This  fairy  world  belonged  to  his  country.  His  heart 
went  out  in  renewed  devotion.  Not  one  shining  South- 
ern star  should  ever  be  torn  from  her  diadem!  He 
swore  it. 

For  three  days  he  bathed  in  the  beauty  and  joy  of  a 
Southern  home.  He  saw  but  little  of  Jennie.  The 
boys  absorbed  him.  They  were  eager  for  news.  They 
plied  him  with  a  thousand  questions.  Tom  was  going 
to  join  the  navy,  Jimmie  and  Billy  the  army. 

«  Would  the  United  States  Army  stand  by  the  old 
flag.? "  Tom  asked  with  painful  eagerness. 

Socola  was  non-committal. 

^"  As  a  rule  the  sailor  is  loyal  to  the  flag  of  his  ship. 
It  s  the  symbol  of  home,  of  country,  of  all  he  holds 
dear." 

"That's    so,    too,"    Tom    answered    thoughtfully 
"  Well,  we'll  build  a  navy.     We  buili  L.-e  Ad  one.     We 
can  build  a  new  one ! " 
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loZpL    the  *i:„^''''?r  ^">  tho-Kh  at  that  time 

soSa3Jt■t-r.^!!'thS:^r^-^^ 

wuS  L'e  abZtlvV  ''T.''  P*"''^''  ■'«•'  o^the  bluff 
orets.     The,  w„„  tht"tart?r  fheifsl^t""  At 

lievef  °         ™  "  ""''  '■^t''^'-  »  New  Orleans,  I  be- 
"  Judge  Barton,  jes." 
"He,  too,  will  enter  the  army ?  » 

fathe":?':  St  ^^"  -*•     He  is  bitterly  opposed  to  my 
Socola's  eyes  sparkled. 
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"He  is  for  the  Union  then?" 
"  Yes." 

takl^^""  *  ™*'^  °^  ^^""^^^  ^'^^«  *"^  character   I 

*  i!!.^^*  ~Ti*^  ^^  ^""^  unyielding  in  his  position  as  my 
father  on  the  other  side." 

"  Yoji  will  be  very  bitter  towards  him  if  war  should 
comer 

"Bitter?  "  A  little  sob  caught  her  voice.  «  He  is 
my  B,g  Brother.  I  love  him.  It  would  break  my  heart 
—  that's  all  —  but  I'll  love  him  always." 
^  Her  tones  were  music,  her  loyalty  to  her  own  so  sweet 
in  Its  simplicity,  so  utterly  charming,  he  opened  his  lips 
to  speak  the  first  words  to  test  her  personal  attitude 
toward  him.  A  flirtation  would  be  delightful  with  such 
a  girl.  And  Mr.  Dick  Welford  was  a  fearful  tempta- 
tion. He  put  the  thought  out  of  his  heart.  She  was 
too  good  and  fine  to  be  made  a  pawn  in  such  a  game. 
Heside  it  was  utterly  unnecessary. 

li^^  ^ad  gotten  exactly  the  information  about  this 
older  brother  m  New  Orleans  he  desired  and  sat  in 
brooding  silence. 

Jennie  rose  suddenly. 

"  ^^'  I  forgot  —  I  must  go  in.     My  maids  are  wait- 

^ofet;^  toL^'  ^^"^  *°  ''''''  '^'''^^^  *^-  ^ 
Socola  accompanied  her  to  the  door  and  turned  again 

Tnon  ?I"  r^?"^"^  *^^  ^^^*^  S^°^  «^  the  Southern 
moon.     The  lights  were  still  twinkling  in  the  long  rows 

of  negro  cabms  that  lined  the  way  to  the  overseer's 
?r'!;  J^I^^^h  *^^  «h*dows  of  the  trees  he  could  see 
the    dark    figures    m    the    doorways    of    their    cabins 

^ound  *^*'°'*  ^'^^^^^  ''*°*^^''   ^*"   *h^  h^^^k- 

^f^X  ^^""^f^  leisurely  into  the  lower  hall.  The  door 
of   the  library  was   open.     He  paused   at   the   scene 
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The  kinky  heads  shook  emphaticaUy. 
Lucy  couldn't  say  hers  with  Amy/ 

for."  '""  ""'*  «°'  "'°  ''"«'«■•  ""d  sister  to  pray 

Maggie  couldn't  say  hers  with  Mandy: 
Cause  she  ain't  got  no  mother  and  father  " 

thlrmu^Srwts^ar'- 1"'  ^''^^'>'  ^'o- 

deeds.  ■'"  '**  '"  J'-dgment  on  their  day's 

this  important  facfC^-V"'  """"'  "''  "■'»'■»  "' 
on  the  need  "f  r^ntalce  ^T^  ^If  "  J,™''"  ''''>"■« 
tire  hung  back  sTSn^ll  V        '  ''**''  '""^  ""k  "g- 

ixood  night,  Miss  Jennie !  "         ^ 
Good  night ! " 

«  Sn^  ^^^^^  y°"'  ^^ss  Jennie  — '» 
1  il  never  be  bad  no  mo' '  " 

and  its  sharp  contrast  with  tl,«  .*      ''^    ^  numan  Slavery 

an  institution  which  thlwh  *'™''«^t■•«™«ty  of  such 

He  had  barelv  llf  •       "'  «"""«  *°  the  world. 

the  flooTr^us^  bv  loudT'^'T'  "■!'"  ''^  '^»P"'i  to 
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Some  horrible  thing  had  happened  —  sudden  death 

Z^Wr  ""^^^l^^^-  out/^A  voice  warscreatw 
from  the  balcony  aloft  that  sounded  like  the  trumpet  of 
the  arch-angel  calling  the  end  of  time.  ^ 

■He  hstened. 

kgf  '^    """^  "''**  '^°"'<'  *-^^y  be  do- 

nie^^nH  *tlf  T'"*  '"""y  ""^  '•"^''^'1  down-stairs.     Jen- 
"  What  i,  ?/A.''r''y"*  ".'■"r*  "'  t"-^  '"■"«  """"^t- 

Jennie  laughed. 

*k"7^°"~"?:     G*"andmamma     smells     a    smell      She 
«  oV!5f  *^"«  is  burning  somewhere.^' 

swam'ed^'S  ?\r'*-^""'''  ^*'^'  ^°""^^'  outhouses, 
swarmed  with  bellowing  negroes.     Those  that  were  not 

AJi::Zr'''-''^^  Vl^^^^^  quarrelsome  protest 
dark!         ^  "'^  '*°^^''  *°  ^^°^  ^°^  *  firkin  the 

fnn^^T  ""f^  **  ^^^'*  seventy —  two-thirds  of  them 

iX^i^t:v^Vor.^  *°  ^^  °^  -^  --  ^-t  they  ^- 

The  old  Colonel's  voice  could  be  heard  a  mile  In 
h  nightgown  he  was  roaring  from  the  balcony  giving 
his  orders  for  the  busy  crowd  hunting  for  fire  with  the^f 
candles  flickering  in  the  shadows. 

Old  Mrs  Barton,  ^renely  deaf,  was  of  course  ob- 
livious of  the  sensation  she  had  created.  The  loss  of 
sm^ll'Trf.^!  r,^^r'  ^r'^'y  ^-te  her  «;„::  o 

sTuL      T  '^  *°  ^'.**^'"  °"*  «^  ^^^  room  to  be 

snuffed  Lamps  were  extinguished  only  on  the  portico 
or  on  the  lawn.  Violets  she  couldn't  endure!  A  ea 
rose  was  never  allowed  in  her  room.  Only  ««;  kbd  of 
sweet  rose  would  she  tolerate  at  close  rani. 
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sea^i^chi!  '^^^""'  "'^""  '^'  ™  suggesting  places  to  be 
iJj^l  °"!k**  *i'^  °^?~  quarters  the  candle  brigade  at 

The  smell  was  found. 

vUnlltlUn^  ^  ^   *"'""«  ""P-"  »Iave-ridden 
tlAnf   .»    *'  '  ™»»ture  world  which  must  be  prac- 

aarK.     When  at  last  he  was  tired  of  lauehinir  at  th.  „• 

t^°^l/^r'  ''•'  '°°"S  '"-y  tooteher  turn 
ana  iixed  itself  again  on  o  d  Bob  and  Aunt  RK;«o»>  • 

thear  rocking  chairs,  swathed  in  colwiWl        " 
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CHAPTER  X 
THE  GAUGE  OF  BATTLE 
Socola  found  the  little  town  of  Montgomery,  Ala- 

tr  Uttk'sWf^  r^''  '^  suppression  of  Motion  that 
was  little  short  of  uncanny  on  the  day  Jefferson  Davis 
was  inaugurated  President. 

The  streets  were  crowded  to  suffocation  and  tents 
Lt  beTo^r        ^^^^^^'^'^^^  *^^  P-Ple  who  could 

soirit  7/*^"^"'^^  ^-.  *^\«*^»"««  quiet  which  the 
Deol  Th'  """""  P^^^^nt  had  communicated  to  the 
people.     There  was  no  loud  talk,  no  braggadocio,  no 

^Z  {  ""a  ^^r°'/""  ^*"-  ^"  *^^  ^«°*-^^y  there  h^ 
suddenly  developed  an  overwhelming  desire  for  a  peac^ 
ful  solution  of  the  crisis.  ^ 

ferl^n  ^°"T'°*i°"  ^^^ich  had  unanimously  elected  Jef- 
ferson Davis  President,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
Vice  President,  had  relegated  the  hot  heads  and  fire 
eaters  to  the  rear. 

tioJ  WMl^'^T  ^S***°"  ¥^  '•"^"y  ^^^*t^d  the  new  na- 
tion,  William  L.  Yancey  of  Alabama,  Robert  Toombs  of 
Georgia  and  BamweU  Rhett  of  South  Carolina.  And 
they  were  consumed  with  ambition  for  the  Presidency 

unonl?  -'  *^',"'°'*  commanding  figure  among  the 
uncompromising  advocates  of  secession  in  the  South  — 
an  orator  of  consummate  power,  a  man  of  wide  leaminjr 
and  magnetic  personality.  William  L.  Yancey  was  as 
powerful  an  agitator  as  ever  stirred  the  souls  of  an 
American  audience  since  the  foundation  of  our  Repub- 
he.  BarnweU  Rhett  of  the  Charleston  Mercury  wis 
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the  jost  influential  editor  the  country  had  ever  pro- 

Yet  the  8uddenne«.8  with  which  these  fiery  leaders  were 
dropped  m  the  hour  of  crisis  was  so  amazing  to  the 

bieath  tT?l  ''  *^^'^i^."*^  °°*  ^^*  '^^°^^r^d  fufficient 
oreath  to  begin  complaints. 

Toombs  destroyed  what  chance  he  ever  had  by  ^et- 

t!of  It  W-,?  ^^T^  *^^  °^«^*  ^'^^''  *he  Conven- 
WnTf  .  '"T  ^'-  ^^"*^"^'«  *"'bulent  history  ruled 
law  in  i  «f  ^°"!;deration  He  had  killed  his  father-in- 
law  m  a  street  brawl.  Rhett's  extreme  views  had  been 
tiie  bugle  call  to  battle  but  something  more  than  sound 
was  needed  now. 

Toombs  was  dropped  even  for  Vice-President  for 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  the  man  who  had  pleaded  in 
tears  with  his  State  not  to  secede. 

allTh!  ^'^*Ik  *  ^^°°°^  ^*^  ^''"  ^°'^^^  °"  t^e  one  man  in 
all  the  South  who  most  passionately  wished  to  avoid  it. 

&o  acute  was  the  consciousness  of  tragedy  there  was 

SL'd7t//^p^"^^  ^*  p"^^-  fSions  :h:r 

bocola  had  looked  for  mad  enthusiasm. 

Lh^  old  Constitution  had  been  reenacted  with  no  es- 
sential change.  The  new  Prp«!ir1pnf  \..a  ^.^"^^^^ 
fJiof  ¥\.^  n      •  •       1  X.  ^resident  had  even  insisted 

!^hV  ^/^T^''^^.  ^°"«"'«  '^**^°  *h«  «W  flag  as  their 
emblem  of  nationality  with  only  a  new  battle  flag  for 
use  in  case  of  war.     The  Congress  over-ruled  hii  at 

buke^rv  ^'*V°  '"^P^"^^^  ""^'^  *^^y  °^e*nt  as  T  re- 
buke to  his  tendency  to  cling  to  the  hope  o)  reconcilL- 

Ififli  T  T^y^l^  °°^  °'^^°^^  ^°  Monday,  February  18. 

Ss  of  the  sJT  ^'^t  r."  '^*"^^"  *^^  *°-4 
puiars  of  the  State  Capitol  in  Montgomery  and  be- 

ftaLirkT"^."^'"!^-,  ^*  ^-  cafeful,  ^moderate, 

statesmanlike,  and  a  model  of  classic  Enrfish      The 

closing  sentence  swept  the  crowd.  ^°«"s"-     ^  he 

"  It  IS  joyous  in  the  midst  of  perilous  times  to  look 
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thus  upon  a  people  united  in  heart,  whose  one  purpose 
of  high  resolve  animates  and  actuates  the  whole ;  where 
the  sacrifices  to  be  made  are  not  weighed  in  the  balance 
against  honor,  and  right,  and  liberty  and  equality." 

The  cheer  that  greeted  his  appeal  rose  and  fell  again 
thusiam""  *^^  ""'^^  redoubled  power  and  en- 

nJ^l  ^'•^"^^nt-«J«ct  stepped  forward,  placed  his  hand 
on  the  open  Bible,  and  took  the  oath  of  office.     As  the 

ah,  Jf  ^t  ^IT  ^"  ''^''  ^^'  ^*°"°"  thundered  a 
salute  from  the  hiU  crest  and  the  great  silk  ensign  of  the 

tttf  ^^^  '^  '''  ^-^  ^^  *^^  «-^^-gh- 

fnii'  ^^'-  ^"^T  T'^"'^  '^'  ^"«^  "^'  ^J^te  and  blue 
fods  against  the  shining  Southern  skies  the  crowd  burst 
mto  hysterical  applause. 

A  Nation  had  been  bom  whose  history  might  be  brief 
but  the  people  who  created  it  and  the  leader^who  guSed 
Its  destiny  were  the  pledge  of  its  immortality. 

Socola  found  no  difficulty  in  possessing  himself  of 

Z7w""7\  '^  t  "^"  Government.  What  was  not 
proclaimed  from  the  street  comers  and  shouted  from  the 
housetops  the  newspapers  printed  in  double  Tads! 
I^.T  Government  had  yet  to  organize  its  secret 

OCX'  vlC6« 

f„P\^u'''^'r*  addressed  himself  with  energy  to  the 
task  which  confronted  him.     But  seven  Statefhad  yet 

T^Vr   ?'  ^?^^^^-y-     Of  four  more  he  feUs/re 
The  first  attempt  to  coerce  a  Southern  State  by  force 
of  arms  would  close  the  ranks  with  Virginia,  North 

land  K:;t?r'"^\r  '  ""^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^«  ^^^'  Ma^T 
InH  U  "  ."J^..*"*^  Missouri  were  peopled  by  the  South 
and  the  institution  of  Slavery  bound  them  in  a  common 

witWhX  *fi'  "^"^T  °^  ^I"^'"  ^^^^^°  Southern  States 
with    their    five    million    white    population    and    four 
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tTe  ^.t  f  f7'  *  **'^.  *^  "**««^^  **^^  imagination  of 
the  ^atest  statesman  of  any  age.  This  vast  territory 
would  p-esent  an  open  front  or  land  of  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  without  a  single  natural  barrier.  lU 
sea  coast  presented  three  thousand  miles  of  water  front 
^oaTof    'h*^;  '^''r\  "^  *^^  °*^y-     This  enorLou 

riVer  wL  I?  '"^'''/^°'''  ^**  P^^''^^^  ^3^  ^'^^^  after 
river  whose  broad,  deep  waters  would  caJry  the  gun- 
boats  of  an  enemy  into  the  heart  of  the  South.        ^ 

of  rrL*f"p^-i*^  *"'  ^^^  ^***^"'«  ^"  challenging  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  was  reasonable  in  comparison  with  the 
madness  of  the  South's  challenge  to  the'^North.  Three 
thousand   miles   of   storm-tossed   ocean    defended   our 

fupoterT?  'Tk  *°"  ^"^  '^'  ^'^^  °^  '^^  -4' 
Sdfl,   T,^'^^*^^^"^  "^^'^  °^  undefended  coast 
b"on  No  fK  ^    *'^  ?^  *^  ^-  S-  Navy,  while  twenty  mil- 

of  th^^     r'"/°°^  ""''^  **^^^^  ^^^t  «"  the  borders 
of  the  South  ready  to  advance  without  the  possibility 

The  difference  between  the  sections  in  material  re- 
souree,  was  absurd.     The  North  was  rich  and  powerful. 

?ontror"TVe    ^'^^  "T  'fT''^''  *"^  ""^^  P-^ec 
control.     The  railroads  of  the  South  were  few  and 

poorly  equipped,  with  no  work  shops  from  which  to"  - 

system  of  thl'T"*  "^!"  ^^^^"^*^'^-  'The  railroad 
on  th^  WH  7  "  'T*''^  ^*^  absolutely  dependent 
nl  *^  ?il  ^?''  ""PPhfs.  The  Missouri  River  was 
connected  with  the  Northern  seaboard  by  the  finest  sT- 

o'vTr  thirtvTr  ^*°i^%--^<^'  -th  a  total'mtlge^of 
over  thirty  thousand.  Its  annual  tonnage  was  thirtv- 
six  million  and  its  revenue  valued  at  four  thousand  mH- 

of'tL  N  °l^r-  ^^'  """"^^  ^'^-'  o^  the  manufalrcs 
of  the  North  was  over  two  thousand  millions,  and  their 

machinery  was  complete  for  the  production  of  all  the 
material  of  war.     Her  ships  sailed  every  sea  and  she 
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could  draw  upon  the  resourcca  of  the  known  world. 

fv:\rd7ed  t  onf  "'""  ^^""^"^  *^  *^^  ^°"*»^  ™ 
No  leader  in  the  history  of  his  race  was  ever  con- 
fronted by  such  insuperable  difficulties  as  faced  Jeffer- 
son Davis. 

nr^.H  ^^^  ^^^"^  ""^'^f  ^"^  **^''"*^*  *^^  government  of  a 
proud,  sensitive,  jealous  people  thrown  without  prepa- 
ration into  a  position  which  threatened  their  existence, 

facture  them,  withou  even  powder,  or  the  means  to 
make  it  or  the  mat.  ml  out  of  which  it  must  be  made, 
without  a  navy  or  u  single  ship-yard  in  which  to  build 
one,  and  three  thousand  miles  of  coast  to  be  defended 
apunst  a  navy  which  had  whipped  the  greatest  mari- 
time  nation  of  the  world.  His  genius  must  meet  every 
difficulty  and  supply  every  want  or  his  Confederacv 
would  fall  at  the  first  shock  of  war.  leaeracy 

The  one  tremendous  and  apparently  insuperable  dif- 
ficu  ty  in  case  of  war  was  the  lack  of  a  navy.  A  navy 
could  not  be  built  in  a  day,  or  a  year  or  two  years,  were 
the  resources  of  the  Confederacy  boundless.  The  ships 
of  war  now  m  the  possession  of  the  United  States  were 
of  incalculable  power  in  such  a  crisis.  The  South  was 
cut  m  every  quarter  by  navigable  rivers.  Many  of 
their  waters  opened  on  Northern  interiors  accessible  to 

Cff  J-Tk       ''^j/'*'"'/!^^'^  "^^  ^"b°*t«  <=o"Id  be 

The  mT«-  •*^-  «^  *^^  ^^"'^'^^^  ^^*^"«*  the  South. 
The  Mississippi  River,  navigable  for  a  thousand  mil.  s 

flowed  through  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Confcd- 
^1^%^'lu  *t«„Wroaches  and  its  mouth  in  the  hands  of 
the  North.  Both  the  Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland 
rivers  had  their  mouths  open  to  Northern  frontiers  and 
were  navigable  in  midwinter  for  transports  and  gun- 

AkblnTa  ^'"^"^  *^^  ^^*''*  °^  Tennessee  and 
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sition  to  Thereof  ^1      "ere  outspoken  in  their  oppo- 

Tlie  New  {^"k  ^aZ'^'X  '"^  ^'"^  »'  ""  Union. 

party,  led  h.  twlonn^  •?^'  .""  .""'*"  <>'  Lincoln's 

Albany  l^L^tdTN^Ytrfw^'  '"'''■     ^.^ 

^^rlo'-co-errn   "'^.'"^Z,%Tr^'^'  "^P"^" 
that  «  fire  would  be  poured  in?o  X  ".'  ™88"ted 

raised  to  coerce  a  SU?e      I?  1.  .r"!,'''.''"^  "'•"'?' 
Mr.  W>„  would  not;dv^erc:Si^rir 

NoS  DetoStcf  ^Ire'r^l"  "'  f't  ""«■<""  "^  »"' 
of  the  United  Stat«'re£r    '"»'"'■»»  »  the  Senate 

drawai  of  the  carri^omT  "n"/  ""  ■■»■"=*»*«  with- 
of  the  States  fhich  W  .7^ ^'"'^  ""''"  "«'  ""-"» 
West  and  DrvTortni^  "ceded  except  those  at  Key 

hoped  for  reuS™   ^Ij        *'''".  **""'  ■^'ff'"""  Davis 
by^thestro^rr^ctTofofJLTnrn"^"-"^' "««--- 

their  presence  and  theiroveTures.       *"''  announcing 
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»oph  Holt,  the  Secretary  of  W-r  ^   ,     «  ^r"'  n''"- 

sippi.  Holt  had  called  on  !).>-,«  w  \\  ■  '""'"; 
assured  him  of  his  lovaltv  f      '     «  'f'   *^  "sinrtr  m  and 

The  President  of  t^YS  Ilac.  C,  VJm  '"  -*"?''• 
in«  personal  ambition,  and  .n^l  „•.  ^Jv^.  '.-^"^T- 
cnce  to  secure  generous  treat;.,  pt.  "'   '  *""  "'  -'"  """"- 

N^t-h  a"h:tS  %^^r^  .^va^mr  in"4e 
i.™  in  the  ISn  o/:?  cSftTrdtthl'K 

harSe^%:rk':!s'rcLi!!'  f  4?'  ^''•'  -^ 

tW  o^^rtrTmCp J'de:^  at  t^^f  ^a'ee"  C J^^ 
^^.ss.oners  could  not  reach  the  White  House  oltt  cZi 

ham  tL7„!  '"""'  *'  ""^^  "-^  inauguration  of  Abra- 

Jefferson  Davis  gave  himself  body  and  soul  to  the 
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foffvf ^  P'«P*"n«  h«  over-sanguine,  credulous  people 
for  the  possible  tragedy  of  war.  ir^^i'^^ 

General  Beauregard  was  ordered  to  command  the 
forces  m  South  Carolina,  and  erect  batteries  for  the 
defense  of  Charleston  and  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter 
in  case  of  an  attempt  to  reenforce  it.  This  grim  fort 
m  the  center  of  the  harbor  of  the  chief  Southed  Atlan: 
If  ,-r«K '  ^^^'"anded  the  gateway  of  the  Confederacy. 
If  It  should  be  reenforced,  the  Confederate  Government 
might  be  strangled  by  the  fall  of  Charleston,  a" 
landing  of  an  army  even  before  a  blow  could  be  struck 

captain  Raphael  Semmes  was  sent  North  to  buv 
every  gun  m  the  market.  He  was  directed  to  secure 
machinery,  and  skilled  workingmen  to  man  it,  forX 
etabhshment  of  arsenals  and  shops,  and  above  all  to 

r^       A^t    '  ''"^^^  '^'P  °^  *"y  description  could  be 

vented"th.  /l-"*'™.*"".  "^/^^  ""^^'^^^-^  finally  pre! 
vented  the  dehvery  of  a  single  piece  of  machinery  or  the 
arms  he  had  purchased.  ^ 

Major  Huse  was  sent  to  Europe  on  the  third  day 
after  the  inauguration  at  Montgomery  on  a  similar  mfs^^ 

General  G.  W  Rains  was  appointed  to  establish 
a  manufactory  for  ammunition  His  work  was  an 
achievement  of  genius.  He  created  artificial  nitrr  beds" 
from  which  sufficient  saltpeter  was  obtained!  and 
within  a  year  was  furnishing  the  finest  powder 

General  Gorgas  was  appointed  Chief  of  Ordnance 
There  was  but  one  iron  mill  in  the  South  which  could 
cast  a  cannon,  and  that  was  the  little  Tredegar  works 
at  Richmond,   Virginia.     The  State   of  VirL'a  had 
voted  against  secession  and  it  would  require  the  first  act 

ttr/efeir' '"  """^'^"^ ''-''- '^  ^-«  ^-  ti 

The  widespread  belief  in  the  North  that  the  South 
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had  secretly  prepared  for  war,  was  utterly  false,  and 
yet  the  impression  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
President  of  the  Confederacy.  It  gave  his  weak  gov- 
ernment  a  fictitious  strength,  and  gave  him  a  brief  time 
in  which  to  prepare  his  raw  recruits  for  their  first  bat- 
Day  and  night  he  prayed  for  peace  at  any  sacrifice 
save  that  of  honor.  The  first  bloodshed  would  be  the 
match  m  the  powder  magazine.  He  pressed  his  Com- 
missioners  m  Washington  for  haste. 

The  inaugural  address  of  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been 
Z  Ti^K^  corded,  its  utterances  so  conservative  and 
guarded,  his  expressions  of  good  will  toward  the  South 
so  surprisingly  emphatic,  that  Davis  could  not  believe 
an  act  <>(  aggression  which  would  bring  bloodshed  could 
be  committed  by  his  order. 

^wtrAlt  ^n^  "^'^^^  *^*''  ^*y  ^^*^  "°  opportunity 
afforded  his  Commissioners  to  treat  with  the  new  Admin- 
istration save  through  the  undignified  course  of  an  in- 
termediary The  Southern  President  ordered  that  all 
questions  of  form  or  ceremony  be  waived 

Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  gave  to 'these  Commis- 
sioners repeated  assurances  of  the  peaceful  intention  of 
the  Government  at  Washington,  and  the  most  positive 
promise  that  Fort  Sumter  would  be  evacuated.  He 
also  declared  that  no  measure  would  be  instituted  either 

PvJ^f  ^T  I  °'"  .^«"«^^««  changing  the  situation 
except  on  due  notice  given  the  Commissioners. 

Pr;siZf*-'"TT/''^  ^'"fP*'^  ^y  *^^  confederate 
President  m  absolute  good  faith.     And  yet  early  in 

April  the  news  was  flashed  to  Montgomery  that  extraor- 
dmary  preparations  were  being  made  in  the  Northern 
wt  ^*  a""  *,*7  *"^  "*^^^  expedition  against  the 

trTn  ;.  ?"  "^5"^  '\^^'^'  ^^-"*^  ^"^  '''''^^^>^  fleet  of 
IT^vl"  warships  with  shotted  guns,  munitions 

and  military  supphes  sailed  for  Charleston. 
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The  Commissioners  in  alarm  requested  an  answer  to 
their  proposals.  To  their  amazement  they  were  in- 
formed that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  al- 
ready determmed  to  hold  no  communication  with  them 

On  Beauregard's  report  to  them  that  Anderson  was 
endeavoring  to  strengthen  his  position  instead  of  evac- 

ATs!::lt  ^°"^-----  -^-  communicated 

TnTi^  ""'^^  Secretary  of  State  assured  them  that  the 
Government  had  not  receded  from  his  promise.     On 
Apnl  seventh  Mr.  Seward  sent  them  this  message: 
Faith  as  to  Sumter  fuUy  kept:  wait  and  see." 

h}!X'  '"*''        *  ""f  ^^""^^^y  ^^'^  *^^  ^igh  seas,  their 
black  prows  pointed  southward,  their  one  hundred  and 

the  sky  !^"     ""'^'  '^'''  ^""^^  ^^S'  «*^---g  - 
Lincoln's  sense  of  personal  honor  was  too  keen  to  per- 
mit this  crooked  piece  of  diplomacy  to  stain  the  opening 

ger  to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  and  gave  notice 
of  his  purpose  to  use  force  if  opposed  in  his  intention  of 
supplying  Fort  Sumter. 

On  the  eve  of  ihe  day  the  fleet  was  scheduled  to 
arrive  this  notice  was  delivered.     But  a  storm  at  sea 

l-resident  of  the  Confederacy  for  instructions. 

that  Fnrf  r*  r'  "^^t^L^^^^it^  opinion  was  unanimous 

that  Fort  Sumter  must  be  reduced  or  the  Confederacy 

dissolved.     There  was  no  choice.  'eaeracy 

Their  President  rose,  his  drawn  face  deadly  pale: 

1  agree  with  you,  gentlemen.     The  order  of  the 

ailing  of  the  fleet  was  a  declaration  of  war.     T^e  re- 

sponsibi  ity  IS  on  their  shoulders,  not  ours.     To  iugrfe 

for  position  as  to  who  shall  fire  the  first  gun  in  such  In 
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A  deadly  weapon  has  been  aimed  at  our  heart.     Only  a 
fool  would  wait  unta  the  shot  has  been  fired.     The^- 

X\l,  1?  ^l^^^^^""  T^^'     ^*  '^  «^  "°  importance 
who  shaU  strike  the  first  blow  or  fire  the  first  gun." 

With  quick  decision  he  seized  his  pen  and  wrote  the 
order  tor  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sui^ter. 


J  T**^         "iwSp"' , 
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CHAPTER  XI 

JENNIE'S  VISION 

spe™*^  '""'°"  °^  bombardment  held  Charleston  in  a 

Jennie  Barton  sat  alone  on  the  roof  of  her  aunt's 
house  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  April  13.     The 

Lll"   qI    ^u"!  **"  ^i'  ^''*^^"  *^**  th^  r"«»ors  were 
crash  somehow    felt   the    certainty    of   the 

Seated  beside  the  brick  coping  of  the  roof  she  leaned 
the  strong  httle  chm  in  her  hands,  waited  and  watched. 
Lights  were  flickering  around  the  shore  batteries  like 

three  brothers  were  there.     She  might  look  on  their  dead 

ton    rn°' w"r^^''  ^^^^''  ^*^  ™^h^  to  Charies- 
ton  from  Washington  at  the  first  news  of  the  sailing  of 

«I,  /^^  ^*^  ^'^^"^  *"^  P^^^d^d  with  Genial 

Beauregard  to  reduce  the  Fort  immediately,  with  or 
without  orders  from  Davis. 

JJrZ.?.f'r^''  "!f  ^°"'  discretion  as  Command- 
ng  General  and  open  fire.     If  that  fleet  reaches  Sum- 
ter the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  is  lost.     Old  Davis 
IS  too  slow.     He's  still  crying  peace,  peace,  when  the" 
is  no  peace.     The  war  has  begun !  » 

strlctlonr^"^*^  ^'^^"'^^  ^^°°''  ^''  ^""^^  ^""^  ^'^^"^  ^"^^  ^"- 
to  morrnt^^'^^  W  brothers,  she  might  be  an  orphan 
1p  sZw     ?r  l'*^'i  ^"'  ^"^'^  ""P^b^^  ^'^  ^"  attack 

sL!^hZZ  ''\r^T..  ^"^  ^^  *^^  bombardment 
should  begin  he  would  probably  be  roaming  over  the  har- 
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bor  from  fort  to  fort,  superintending  the  job  under 
the  guns  of  both  sides.  *  '' 

«ff"  ^^A^^'^^T^  ^°^^  "''*  *^"Pt  tJ^e  terms  of  surrender 

ofat'ed  fh'  T\\'  ^''^.  °?  '^^  ^°"^  <>'^^«^k.»     Jennie  rl 
peated  the  headlines  of  the  extra  with  a  shiver. 

The  chimes  of  St.  Michael's  struck  three.     The  min- 

Z\nr^'l  ^'"^^""V    u^^^  ^'^^^  ^°"^  --«  «"n«  through 
the  soft  balmy  air  of  the  Southern  spring.  ^ 

on  ft  ^^^^°'^' *««'  \^'  behind  one  of  those  black  guns 
on  the  shore.  How  handsome  he  had  looked  in  his 
bright  new  uniform !  He  was  a  soldier  from  the  crown 
of  his  blond  head  to  the  soles  of  his  neavy  feet  He  hid 
laughed  at  danger.  She  had  liked  him  for  that  He 
hadn't  posed.     He  hadn't  asked  for  sympathy  or  admi- 

nrm  step  of  the  man  who  means  business. 

bhe  was  sorry  now  she  hadn't  told  him  how  much  she 
hked^  and  admired  him.     She  might  not  have  anothe^ 

toj:  ofTeXr'o::!;  h:r '  ^"^  •' "  -'-  -^^^-^-^  -^^^  ^ 

A  dog  barked  across  the  street,  and  a  wagon  rattled 
hurriedly  over  the  cobblestones  below.  A  roos  er 
crowed  for  dcy.  roosrer 

She  looked  across  the  way,  and  a  dark  group  of  whis- 
penng  ...men  were  huddled  in  a  comer  on  the  roof 
their  gaze  fixed  on  Sumter.  ' 

Another  wagon  rumbled  heavily  over  the  cobbles,  and 

fou?'  ^"^''  "^  f  *•  ^^''^^'^  ^*^^^  *he  fatal  hour  of 
four.     Their  sweet  notes  rang  clear  and  soft  and  mu- 
ical  over  the  dim  housetops  just  as  thev  hid  sung  to 
the  sleeping  world  through  years  of  joyous  peace 
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^o'^wu\?'"?"i^  ^"^  ^"^  ^^^*  *"^  «t^«ined  her  e^  ss  to- 
ward the  black  lump  that  was  Sumter  out  in  the  harbor. 
She  waited  with  quick  beating  heart  for  the  first  flash 
of  red  from  the  shore  batteries.     It  did  not  come.    Five 

^f  wan  ^  '""""'^  ^"^  ^°"'''  *°^  '*^"  °°  «°""^ 

vais  -  one  after  the  other  m  quick  succession.  They 
were  ammunition  trains!  The  crack  of  the  driver? 
whips  could  be  heard  distinctly,  and  the  cries  o    the 

aTunZ^r^  Jr^  ^°-  ^''  -'-  ^—  ^*  ^-t 

The  chimes  from  the  old  church  tower  again  sang  the 
half  hour  and  then  it  came -a  svdden  Lrd  le!pof 
red  name  on  the  honzon!  A  shell  rose  in  the  sky,  gfow- 
hlinZli'  P*^««P^°'f  ^«^t  trail,  and  burst  in  a  flafh  of 
fliir^ fl^«^^over  the  dark  lump  in  the  harbor.  The 
lines  ^„f  ,i"""""^^  t^  ^-.ters  and  revealed  the  clear  out! 
alii.  J  It  ^^*r"ft^«  ^ith  their  black  mouths  of  steel 
gaping  through  the  portholes.  A  roar  of  decD  dull 
thunder  shook  the  world.  ^'     ^ 

iJn^ff  ^'"  °"r  H  ^"'''  ^^*^  ^^*«P«d  h«°ds  and  up- 
turned face.  ler  Ups  were  not  moving,  and  no  sound 
came  from  the  little  dry  throat,  but  from  the  depths  of 
her  heart  rose  the  old,  old  cry  of  love.  ^ 

them  slfe^^ir'^'V"  "^^  ^^'^^"^  ^'""^^'"'^  «"^  W 
them  safe  —  let  no  harm  come  to  them  —  and  Dick, 

too  --  brave  and  strong!  "  ' 

in  Jfp.^"''.^^°''  "".?  '*^^""«  ^^*^  t^^  r"«h  of  hurry- 
ing feet  m  the  corridors  and  the  clatter  on  the  nar- 
row stairs  that  led  to  the  roof.  They  crowded  to 
the  edge  and  gazed  seaward.  The  hum  of  vies  came 
now  from  every  house.     Women  were  crying.     Some 

Jennie  paid  no  attention  to  the  people  about  her 
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"d  S:r  ""^  ™  """'^  '""«"-  of  «-^  that  cir. 

defitnf  "™w?/  to%r'  "^  S'>  '^"'  «""''"«  their 

watched  triurid  tr.er„7*lf-'''*\  ,^""'^'-     J'""'* 
dread.  '"''  "'  *"  'hells  with  sickening 

A  man  standing  beside  her  in  the  gray  dawn  snoke 
A  waste  of  ammunition '"  ^      ' 

great  h'^rp'r^'Th?  1!'  *''^."«"'"  "'-''  "^  " 

prayers  of  wo'^nen-halt  te  "a  „:rt''t  T"  "^"^ 
scene.  oecome  a  part  of  the  weird 

.    A  young  mother  stood  beside  Jennie  with  r  h«h^  k 
anSrrT^o^^hr^t"^'"'"'"-*''*^'"^^^^^^^ 
"^KmtfSf  .J°  *"'  "-'»*  '"^"^  --J  -ied : 

eye?d7sttnr;hrtr;to  2,"'^""''  "^i""""*-^ 

was  there.  *°  *^^  ^^°"^'     Her  mate 

jJ^rrt^rgtei-jirtrat^^^^^^^^^ 

.nd^r;/^h'  tr,ed  ^°^  ^'"^'  ^"^  -""o-  -t«ed 

the'^rttlrieT^Sot'"'''"*"  *''^  "'^  ''"''  "P"'^  f-m 
streets  I  wa^rlori^T.  ^"'''''8  "'""'«'■  'he 
would  attempt  :  S.^  "^  '""■  *'''  ''^^' 

The  women  rushed   to  thp  Ti*f+i«   •         i    i 

'r^ettr''r"*^'"«*°^"^^^^^^^^^^^^     "" 

to.tA      H      ,        ^"""^  '"»'  the  tall  figure  of  Dick  W.I 
ford.     He  glanced  upward   lifted  hifcapind  teM  t 
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Steadily  in  his  hand  for  four  blocks  until  they  turned 
and  swept  out  of  sight. 

Jennie  was  leaning  on  the  rail  with  tear-dimmed  eyes. 
I  wonder  why  that  soldier  took  his  hat  off?  »  her 
aunt  asked. 

"  Yes  —  I  wonder ! "  was  the  soft  answer. 

By  three  o'clock  it  was  known  that  not  a  man  had 
been  killed  at  either  of  the  shore  batteries  and  women 
began  to  smile  and  breathe  once  more. 

The  newsboys  were  screaming  an  extra. 

Jennie  hurried  into  the  street  and  bought  one. 

In  big  black  headlines  she  read : 

RICHMOND    AND    WASHINGTON    ABLAZE    WITH 

EXCITEMENT  1 

THE  NORTH  WILD  WITH  RAGE 

VIRGINIA    AND    NORTH    CAROLINA   ARMING    TO 

COME  TO  OUR  RESCUE  I 

She  walked  rapidly  to  the  water's  edge  to  get  the 
latest  news  from  the  front.  A  tiny  rowboat  was  deliber- 
ately pulling  through  the  harbor  squarely  under  the 
guns  of  Sumter.  She  watched  it  with  amazement,  look- 
ing each  moment  to  see  it  disappear  beneath  the  waves. 
It  was  probably  her  foolish  father. 

With  steady,  even  stroke  the  boatman  pulled  for  the 
shore  as  unconcerned  as  if  he  were  listening  to  the  rat- 
tle of  firecrackers  on  the  fourth  of  July. 

To  her  surprise  it  proved  to  be  a  negro.  He  tied  his 
boat  and  deliberately  unloaded  his  supply  of  vegetables. 
His  stolid,  sphinx-like  face  showed  neither  fear  nor  in- 
terest. 

"  Weren't  you  afraid  of  Anderson's  cannon,  uncle?  " 
Jennie  asked. 

"  Nobum  —  nobuni  — " 

"  You  might  have  been  blown  to  pieces " 
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«  wil'"'" T: 5^*"^  Anderson  daresn't  hit  me!" 
Why  not?  " 

T'.r  ?^  ^no^s  my  marster  don't  'low  nuttin  like  dat  — 

^em  ^'      *'^^'  '\  "^'«^'-     ^°^"™'  ^'y  *i"'t  none  ob 

w,d  dem  --  dey  kin  des  fight  hit  out  twixt  'em  —» 

an  Jthr,?l!  r?  f/*^  *^"  '^'^^y  *»«°™  °^  <^«""on» 
and  tne  scream  of  shells  from  the  shore. 

hv^.lZ  °I'^r^  T^  ^*^  *^^  ^*««**ff  ^*«  <^"t  down 
by  a  solid  shot,  and  Sumter  was  silent 

Seifator'n  ^y°'^  I  ™ob  surged  up  the  street  following 
Senator  Barton,  who  had  just  come  from  the  harbor! 
He  was  on  his  way  to  Beauregard's  headquarters. 

Anderson  had  surrendered. 

A  strange  quiet  held  the  city.  There  was  no  jubOa- 
lon,  no  bonfires  no  illuminations  to  celebrate  thr^'c- 
tory  A  sigh  of  rehef  for  deliverance  from  a  great  dan- 
ger that  had  threatened  their  life -that  waf  aU 

w  Jr  T  *k'™  ^**!  ''*'  ^^'"^S  "°^  ^'«n^  the  battered 
walls  and  the  people  were  content.  They  were  glad 
that  Beauregard  had  given  old  Bob  Anderson  the  priv- 
Jege  of  saluting  his  flag  and  marching  out  with  the  hon- 

A  A  Tk  *     ^^  i^'^  ^'^^  ^^«  *°  be  let  alone. 
And  the^  were  doubly  grateful  for  the  strange  Prov- 

ofT  tlY^T"^  r"^  *^^^^^''«  ^^^^  ^hile  the  walls 
St    uf  ^J"^  ^^^  b^^^  hammered  inco  a  shapeless  mass 
No  blood  had  yet  been  spilled  on  either  side!    The  Pres: 

fromth!  '^"  C°f/^d--^y  -aught  the  wonderful  news 
trom  the  wires  with  a  cry  of  joy. 

«  V  ^IT^rj  ^u*  ^^  P^''^^^"  •  "  ^^  exclaimed  excitedly. 
No  blood  has  been  spilled  in  actual  conflict-"      ^ 

store.'  •'"^  ""^  '^"'^  ^^'^'     ^  "^^^  awakening  was  in 

"^iL^^flu^.  "'"f'^.  ?^""^  '^'  brilliantly  lighted 
on  ht  am  "'^  '^'""''''  ^'"^'  ^^"^  ""'*^"g 
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•ifh^K^"^"'  '^^"°'^'  ^  ™  scared!"  he  was  saying 
r^nw.  K^"^K  '*™^''^"''*-     "^'°"   «^«   »    feUo'^   neve? 

that  till  he  tries  it  I  had  a  fine  uniform  and  To  learned 
the  dnU  and  all  that  --  but  I  had  not  smelled  brin^^ne 

Now  1^  '*T'  ^  ^^^°'*  ^"°^  ^^^'^  I'd  do  under  fire. 
Now  I  know  Pm  a  worthy  descendant  of  my  old  Scotch: 
Irish  ancestor  who  held  a  British  officer  b^'  re  him  for 
a  shield  and  gracefully  backed  out  of  dange.." 

wafcKrbt.  ^"^'  °^^^  *^^  '^^'^  «^---« 

of  pride!  ^""^'"^  "^  ^°*°  ^"  ™*"^^  ^"^"  ""^^^  *  glo'^ 

!!  You're  splendid,  Dick,-  I'm  proud  of  you !  » 
«  Are  you  ?  »  he  asked  eagerly.  ^ 

«« T     ;   J**"*'*  J"'*  "^^  *ny  brothers." 
Look  here  now,  Jennie,"  he  protested,  «  don»t  vou 
go  telling  me  that  you'll  be  a  sister  to  me      I've  Jtl 

«I  didn't"  '*  ""Tu  *°'  ^  ^^'^'^  "-<*  any  morf-" 
derlv  «  mTM*  *^**  ^*^'  ^^^^^'^  «^«  responded  ten- 
thit  rnH  -^  ^'°*^r''  ?"  J"'*  *^^  «"^«t'  bravest  men 
meant^'       """"  '"*^'  ^°  **^^  world -that's  what  I 

"  Don't  you  like  me  a  little?  " 

I J  ^    if  ^^  '*  *  V"^  ^^"  **^**  »"**Je  me  pray  for  you 
d\"ow!ir  *^^*  ^--  top  the  oth?r  n^t^I 

«  Yes  1°'"  ^'^^  ^°''  ""^^  '*  ^^  *'^^^  '°^*^^- 

"I  ought  to  be  saMed  with  that,  but  I'm  not  — I 
want  you!     Won't  you  be  mine ?  »  -^  m  not       1 

iTds  wh^n  ^n    VTT  *^  ^^^"^  ^*«  J"«t  trembling  on  her 

h^e  sTreef      W    iV ^j^l^-'^  ''''^  ^^''  suddenly  crossed 
the  street.     He  lifted  his  hat  with  a  genial  bow 
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Dick  ground  hia  teeth  in  a  smothered  oath,  and  Jennie 
spoke  abruptly  : 

"  Come  —  it's  late  —  we  must  go  in." 

Through  the  long  night  the  girl  lay  awake  with  the 
calm,  persistent,  smiling  face  of  the  foreigner  looking 
into  the  depths  of  her  brown  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

A  LITTLE  CLOUD 

The  first  aggressive  act  of  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy revealed  his  alert  and  far-seeing  mi„T    His 

SrSrasfline":  *"""^'"'°'"  ■"""^   "'  ^"^  '""^ 

Without  a  ship  afloat  or  a  single  navy  yard,  bv  a 

stroke  of  his  pen  he  created  a  fleet  destinedV sweep  the 

It  ev/nf     '^™f  ^["^  «"*  ?f  nothing  and  how  well  he  did 
It  events  swiftly  bore  their  testimony. 

^T,;  t^^'''*^  ^*.**''  Government  was  the  only  nation 

use  of'lel"'"".'  *'  ^°"  ''^  ^^^^^'"-^  '-  abandon  the 
use  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  for  destroying 

the  unarmed  vessels  of  commerce  in  time  of  war.  Tm! 
unfortunate  piece  of  diplomacy  gave  Jeff'erson  Dav  s 
the  opportum  y  to  strike  his  first  blow  at  the  power 
and  prestige  of  the  North.  ^ 

He  immediately  issued  a  proclamation  off^erin^  to  is- 

enlist  under  the  ensign  of  the  Confederate  navy.     The 

of  the  flag  of  the  Union  from  practically  every  ship  of 
commerce  that  sailed  the  ocean  ^      ^       ^ 

an^lZf'^T  '^"f'"'^  ^^*^  ^''  ^^''^  ^"  Washington 
the  tt.  .  ^''''"^"  r""'^  ^  proclamation  which  at 

vet  tZ  "V^  ''T'^y  ^  "PP^^  °^  excitement.  And 
jet  that  order  was  the  most  important  document  which 
came  W  the  White  House  during  the  entire  f^ul  ^ears 
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When  the  test  came  sixteen  captains,  thirty-four  com- 
manders and  one  hundred  and  eleven  midsWpmen   "- 
jgned  and  cast  their  fortunes  with  the  South   Xone  of 
then,  a  tempted  to  use  his  position  to  surrender  a  ship 

was  nractUir" •'.*'"*;"  """^  °*  *'  United  States 
war-fo!lv  f^  *?u-  ^'  ^"■P'-ised  ninety  ships  of 
war  —  forty-two  of  them  ready  for  active  seirice     Th- 

ST'^f  'AlT"''  "'"'y'f"  --  were7team-pro 
polled  craft  of  the  latest  improved  type.  ^ 

The  United  States  had  been  one  of  the  first  world 

aTrdindr'r  ^  T'  "'  '''''"  ""<<  -^lifj  itsTavy 
accordingly.     In  twenty  years,  practically  a  now  navv 

o^ll  r,.™"f*T*'='''  """"'"e  ■"  ^ff'-^tive  power  third 
years,  the  Government  had  built  the  steam  frieates 

aoanolce.     In  addition  to  these  twe  ve  powerful  steam 
^oops  of  war  had  been  commissioned -the  Hartfc^i 

KeSt^^roT^h^trV"- -« -°-^ 

scaTtoeVw  th*-*"!?  °P™'"8  °f  ">«  ™'  were  widely 
Ttt^TrLtiX  sly.    ■"'™'''  '°""''  '*"*"•"'  --  "" 

President  Lincoln  in  his  proclamation  ordered  the 
most  remarkable  blockade  in  the  history  of  the  world 
This  document  declared  three  thousand  miles  of  South- 
ern coast,  from  the  Virginia  Capos  to  the  Rio  Grande 
closed  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  t-^ndc, 

The  little  fleet  boldly  sailed  on  its  tremendous  mission 
T^e  smoke  of  its  funnels  made  but  a  tiny  smudge  on  the 
wide,  shimng  Southern  skies.     But  with^swift  «?d  terri! 
bio  swirl  this  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  grow 

u-'dLgirm."'"^ ""''' ''''""'  ''''"^'^  «-^  so^ti: 
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sulrr/ttrrCir^''  *•"  "i"'"--  ^he  fan  of 

their  trade,  thefr  work  tu;  "".'""y >•     Men  stopped 
for  the  „eaW    a^S^ £''  '*°"'  ''- 

That  these  troops"™*  tofilhf,l'"'n^^°°'*  volunteers, 
questioned  for  a^rare^t     *         '  Confederacy  was  not 

«t?etcile:^riTn^;rr'':u«-^ 
=-; w^nr/^e^^r^"  '^^^^  o1 

the  Southern  Stltes^To Th-  ^  thoughtful  man  within 
of  those  who  fatored  the  n„r  ""T"*'  '™"  «  ■"''J-"-ity 
rounder  the belirf  that  it7«^'!7  "'  ''"'^''"'  ''"d  lone 
«d«ss  of  grievances  andrfh"  ^V"'' »«y  «f  "curing 
«nn,ent  back  toToriri^'  cZ"f  ?' ^«'"'''  «°- 
Many  of  then,  believed!  afdtll  ^m  •  ",''T'  P™ciples. 
'iy  hoped,  that  a  reXCatfon  „f  J^'r'?*''"'  ™  ^''thor- 
take  place  in  peacefu  3,  „„  *f  u  '  .^'''°"  ™"'d  s»on 
stitution  proclaimed  IrMont       ' ''"'"  "'  *^  "^»  Con- 

"owspapefs.  led  bTthe^Nfrfej  Jt"lif •""■"" 
this  course.  The  hone  of  f  Ko  r  ^fr*^'  had  advocated 
people  was  steadLst^Lt  the  r^°"*^  °/  '^'  Southern 
tinned  and  strengthened  a^H  T  ""^"^^  *^"«  ^e  con- 
had  been  in  nsfffter  thel>.1'  ""T  P^^^^^*'  -«  i* 
from  the  Old  Union  by  t  ^f^^^.^^^^of  nine  States 
tion  of  1787.  ^  ^'  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
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Abraham  Lincoln's  proclamation  shattered  all  hope 
of  such  peaceful  adjustment. 

Thousands  of  the  best  men  in  Virginia  and  xNorth 
Larolma  had  voted  against  secession.    Not  one  of  them, 
m  the  face  of  this  proclamation,  would  dispute  longer 
with  tneir  brethren.     Whatever  they  might  think  about 
the  expediency  of  withdrawing  from  the  Union,  they 
were  absolutely  clear  on  two  points.     The  President  of 
tne  Umted  States  had  no  power  under  the  charter  of  our 
Government  to  declare  war.     Congress  only  could  do- 
that.     If  the  Cotton  S.^ates  werc  out  of  the  Union,  his 
act  was  illegal  because  the  usurpation  of  supreme  power. 
If  they  were  yet  in  the  Union,  the  raising  of  an  army 
to  invade  their  homes  was  a  plain  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  heart  of  the  South  beat  as  one  man.  The  cause 
of  the  war  had  been  suddenly  shifted  to  a  broader  and 
deeper  foundation  about  which  no  possible  difference 
co^d  ever  again  arise  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  demand  for  soldiers  to  invade  the  South  was  a 
bugle  call  to  Southern  manhood  to  fight  for  their  liber- 
ties and  defend  their  homes.  It  gave  even  to  the 
staunchest  Union  men  of  the  Old  South  the  overt  act  of 
an  open  breach  of  the  Constitution.  From  the  moment 
Abraham  Lincoln  proclaimed  a  war  without  the  act  of 
Congress  from  that  moment  he  became  a  dictator  and  a 
despot  who  dehberately  sought  to  destroy  their  liber- 

The  cause  of  the  South  not  only  meant  the  defense  of 
their  homes  from  foreign  invasion ;  it  became  a  holy  cru- 
sade for  the  reestablishment  of  Constitutional  freedom. 

Virginia  immediately  seceded  from  the  Union  by  the 
vote  of  the  same  men  who  had  refused  to  secede  but  a  few 
weeks  before.  The  old  flag  fell  from  its  stafF  on  her 
Capitol  and  the  new  symbol  of  Southern  unity  was  un- 
furled in  Its  place.     As  if  by  magic  the  ^ew  flag  fluttered 
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Cannon  boom^j^  its  ICt  and  '"if  ""''  ^T"''  '*  »'""• 
luted  it.  '  ""^  «h«nng  thousands  sa- 

Apriiir^t"Sci;rn'ii!Jr"?'r'  **-' "'-''  - 

a«o  had  marched  ilZT-^Zm^X^" T"^  "*""  •'.*^''< 
flag  of  the  Union  and  shoutint-  th  i  ^"""8  **>=  °'^ 
determination  to  uphold  It  ^^^"'tf'?'.''''"/^™  ^^'" 
nance  of  secession  with  ,t™  ^  ^  ""^  "«"^  ^^  o'di- 
it  with  firm  haXand  wTr"^  "^"''  ■"•*  "-^^  signed 
next  day.  '    ^  '*°*  ">'"•  «>»»  *»  ♦!>*  muster  fields 

RolifghamfrVairi""'  fj""""  «"'"•  -<» 
county,  each  contr3«lfiffT  ?""""»«<!  Union 
new  cause.  w"m;„  „1  "?"  t"^'^  «>'*"»  *»  ""e 
equipment  forTheTr  men  buti^  b'gfn  to  prepare  the 
and  practice  themseles      b        /  **"  *° '™ 

were  I'ly  drilH„r   rpet^ffc^/™"?  *'^\*°  /"""'- 
n^oes  offered  tfeir  se„"^t"4,r:  J^  '^l 

ors''i^:fttTrdtttars;7t^:^^^^^^ 

President  at  Washington  °"  '"'»^«'  ">« 

and^defitr'  '"  ^"''P'' "'''  "'-«>  i"  '"-s  of  scorn 
Governor  Magoffin  of  Kentucky  replied- 

"?h?sTat":7?entre''wm  n'rr?  ''n'""- 
or  coercion,  but  fift^thrsa  d  f  n—'^r t  T 
lense  of  her  rights  "  necessary  for  the  de- 

waJ^'ua^rrphic?"™"  ^"■•^  "'  ^"'h  Carolina 
"1  will  be  no  party  to  this  wicked  violation  of  the 
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laws  of  our  country,  and  to  this  war  upon  the  liberties 
ot  a  free  people." 

Governor  Rector  of  Arkansas  replied : 

"  Your  demand  adds  insult  to  injury." 

all^thers""'  '^**'^'°"  °^  Missouri  was  indignant  beyond 

Jl  y**"^/^q"^f  tion  in  my  judgment  is  illegal,  uncon- 

L^SicaT"    ^^^°^"^--^^'-its  objects  inhuman 

Tennessee  followed  Virginia  hy  seceaing  on  May  6. 

fot'o"n  "C  fl^  '^'  '"^  ""'"'^  ^"'^^^"'^  ^^  ""*"^-«"« 
North  Carolina  had  been  slow  to  announce  her  final 
separation   from  the  old   Union.     But   she  had  been 
prompt  m  proclaiming  her  own  sovereign  rights  within 
her  territory  when  the  National  Government  had  dared 
to  call  them  in  question.     On  the  day  the  President  had 
issued  his  proclamation  she  seized  Fort  Macon  at  Beau- 
lort.     l^ort  Caswell  was  taken  and  garrisoned  by  her 
volunteers,  and  on  April  19,  the  arsenal  at  Fayetteville 
was  captured  without  bloodshed.     The  value  of  this 
achievement  to  the  South  was  incalculable.     The  Con- 
federacy thus  secured  sixty-five  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
patTein     ""^"^^'^'^^^  thousand  were  of  the  most  modern 

Virginia  had  seceded  on  April  17  and  immediately 
moved  to  secure  under  the  resumption  of  her  complete 
sovereignty  all  the  arms,  munitions  of  war,  ship  stores 
and  military  posts  within  her  borders.  Two  posts  of 
tremendous  importance  she  attempted  to  seize  at  once  — 
the  great  navy  yard  at  Norfolk  and  the  arsenal  and 
shops  at  Harper's  Ferry.  The  navy  yard  contained  a 
magnificent  dry  dock  worth  millions,  huge  ship  houses, 
supphes,  ammunition,  small  arms  and  cannon,  and  had 

compete  ^^^^""^^  ''^''^^^  ""^  ^^^'  complete  and  in- 
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tho"3  Wflfr^/""'""',''  *'"  "'""^"■'d  "•"'I'^t^.  five 

sand  muskets  a  mo™  h*^         "'  *""""«  °"*  *"»  ""'"- 
Fcfrv''"'Tl,f  ^'fS?'?  volunteers  moved  on  Harper's 

wh^rwaT^r*: '  ^in'z'iT  T"  ""  -  p^'^" 

inff  from  fK«  ,       "°'*  ^^"'^  flakes  Were  pour- 

ing irom  the  armory  and  arspriAl      t-k^  „      •       i  ^; 
fire  to  thp  K»;u-  ^ '^"^  f^^^^^^-     -l ne  garrison  had  set 

;„  J*"'  ^"-ginia  troops  rushed  into  the  burninir  bu!M 

The  destruction  of  the  navy  yard  at  isrnrfniu 
more  complete  and  irreparable      'TuIa  *\^?'^^°^^  ^^s 

damaged,  but  the  destCion  of  storeT  and' "" '^*^ 
was  enormous.     AH  shins  in7l,.V.    I  ^  Property 

and  scuttled  ^        *^'  ^*'*'°''  ^^^^  «^t  ««  fire 

srehTs::?s7ue:;^K^'rr/rtrs"'d"'"^^ 
bettXfbAte^oTo^pi^^  trr  f  "°^ 

their  ranks  and  two  soldiers  dropped      !  J^l       '    " 
pour«,^into    the   crowd    and    se^fr^"  ,JS    dt/  ^ 

The  crowd  went  mad      Revolvers  were  drawn  and 
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fired  point  blank  into  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers  and  those 
who  were  unarmed  rushed  to  arm  themselves.  From 
Frederic  to  Smith  Streets  the  firing  on  both  sides  con- 
tinued with  the  regular  crash  of  battle.  Citizens  were 
fallmg,  but  even  the  unarmed  men  continued  to  press 
forward  and  hurl  stones  into  the  ranks  of  the  New  Eng- 
landers. 

The  troops  began  to  yield  before  the  determined  on- 
slaughts of  the  infuriated  crowds,  bewildered  and 
apparently  without  real  commanders.  They  pressed 
through  the  streets,  staggering,  confused,  breaking  into 
a  run  and  turning  to  fire  on  their  assailants  as  thev  re- 
treated. "^ 

Harassed,  bleeding  and  exhausted,  the  regiment  at 
last  reached  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  station.  The  fight 
continued  without  pause.  Volleys  of  stones  were  hurled 
into  the  cars,  shattering  windows  and  paneling.  The 
troops  were  ordered  to  lie  down  on  the  floors  and  keep 
their  heads  below  the  line  of  the  windows.  Maddened 
men  pressed  to  the  car  windows,  cursing  and  yelling 
their  defiance.  For  half  a  mile  along  the  tracks  the 
crowd  struggled  and  shouted,  piling  the  rails  with  new 
obstructions  as  fast  as  policemen  could  remove  them. 
Through  a  steady  roar  of  hoots,  yells  and  curses  the 
tram  at  last  pulled  slowly  out,  the  troops  pouring  a  vol- 
ley into  the  crowd. 

In  this  first  irregular  battle  of  the  sections  the  Mas- 
sachusetts regiment  lost  four  killed  and  thirty-six 
wounded.  The  Baltimorea' is  lost  twelve  killed  and 
an  unknown  number  wounded. 

A  wave  of  tremendous  excitement  swept  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Bridges  on  all  railroads  leading  north 
were  immediately  burned  and  the  City  of  Washington 
cut  ofF  from  communication  with  the  outside  world. 
Troops  were  compelled  to  avoid  Baltimore  and  find 
transportation  by  water  to  Annapolis.     Mass  meetings 
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were  he  d  an  J  speeches  of  bitter  defiance  hurled  against 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Baltimore  Council  an- 
popnated  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  put  the  citj 

«f  w  "^  ^^""^^^  «ood-natured,  even-tempered  President 
at  Washington  used  all  his  powers  of  personal  diplomacy 
to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  of  Maryland.  In  the 
meantime  with  swift,  sure,  and  merciless  tread  he  moved 
on  the  turbulent  State  with  the  power  of  Federal  arms 

a  h::urit:t^^'''^  *° '??'  *^^  ?''^'^'  °^  *^^  ^^^^-^^^ 

a  hostile  State  separating  it  from  the  loyal  North. 

hnf  fh/  ^^'  '  *°°^  ''"'*"  *"  ^^^"^^  unconstitutional, 
but  they  were  necessary  to  save  the  Capital.  They  were 
the  acts  of  a  dictator,  for  Congress  was  not  in  sessTon 

li  h  ca^nnL  T^''^  ^  'I'  ''r''''  *"^  ^'''^^''  P^^^^^d 
witn  cannon.  The  chief  of  police  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned, the  police  board  was  suspended  and  the  ci"v 
brought    under    the    rule    of    drlhead    cou""^ 

eral  a  JthorTr  '  V  '^'■^*  ^*'  suspended  by  Fed- 
Leifatur^r;  '"  a  free  and  sovereign  State  whose 
Pnn^-  f  «i  ?  proclaimed  its  neutrality  in  the  sectional 
and  ft  K    '"^  T"""*'  "^'^^  ^*^^"^d  by  military  officers 

searched  Th/^  ""^  'T^^'  ^"*^^^^  "^^  ^--  «"" 
searched.     The  mayor  and  his  Council  were  arrested 

without  warrant,  held  without  trial,  and  imprisoned   n 

a  military  fortress,  and  when  the  Legislature  dared  to 

rblyonetr^"'"^  "'"  "^"*"^  ^"^  '''  ---»  ^lo-d 
So  thoroughly  was  this  work  done  that  within  thirty 
days  from  the  attack  on  the  troops  of  New  England 
Maryland's  Gov.mor  by  proclamation  called  for  W 
regiments  of  volunteers  to  assist  the  Washington  Gov 
emmen    m  the  proposed  invasion  of  the  South 

In  hke  manner,  with  hand  of  steel  within  a  velvet 
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glove,  Mr.  Lincoln  prevented  the  secession  of  Kentucky 
and  Missouri.  It  was  done  with  less  violence,  but  it  was 
done,  and  these  rich  and  powerful  States  saved  to  the 
Union. 

The  swift  and  bloodless  conquer  of  Maryland  in- 
spired the  North  with  the  most  grotesque  conception  of 
the  war  and  its  outcome. 

The  British  and  French  Governments  had  immediately 
recognized  the  Confederate  States  as  belligerents  under 
the  terms  of  international  law  and  closed  their  ports  to 
the  armed  vessels  of  both  contestants.  Mr.  Seward, 
Lincoln's  Secretary  of  State,  hastened  to  assure  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  that  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  an 
absurd  impossibility.  It  had  never  entered  the  mind  of 
any  candid  statesman  in  America  and  should  be  dismissed 
at  once  by  statesmen  in  Europe.  And  yet  at  this  time 
eleven  Southern  States,  stretching  from  the  James  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  with  a  population  of  eight  millions,  had 
by  solemn  act  of  their  Legislatures  withdrawn  from  the 
Union  and  their  armies  were  camping  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  City  of  Washington. 

In  all  the  North  not  a  single  statesman  or  a  single 
newspaper  appeared  to  have  any  conception  of  the  seri- 
ous task  before  them.  The  fusillades  of  rant,  passion 
and  bombast  which  filled  the  air  would  have  been  comic 
but  for  the  grim  tragedy  which  was  stalking  in  their 
wake. 

The  "Rebellion"  was  ridiculed  and  sneered  at  in 
terms  that  taxed  the  genius  of  the  writers  for  words  of 
contempt. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  the  greatest  and  most  pow- 
erful organ  of  public  opinion  in  the  North,  a  paper 
which  had  boldly  from  the  first  proclaimed  the  right  of 
the  South  to  peaceable  secession,  was  now  swept  away 
with  the  popular  fury. 

Its  editor  gravely  declared: 
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f vr-!!t-      *   "^"^''e  of  «U  mean-spirited  and  defeated 
tjrann.es  to  rule  or  ruin,  making  of  course  a  wkle  d^ 

Na  [ons  of  F.  r         ^'^"  ^"^°'"  *  "'^"^h  "  «ver.    Thf 
rn  ^Mi  K        .'^°^*'  """^  '*^'*  '^^^"red  that  Jeff  Davis  and 
Co  w,  1  be  smngmg  from  the  battlements  ai  Wa  hin^ 
ton,  at  least  by  the  fourth  of  TnW      w         '"«»"'"« 
I.ter  and  I„„/r  defer^  j„,te  » '•     ^'  '?"  "»«'"  « 

ci^'"  '''"''  ^'""  «•«  it'  opinion  with  equal 

We  have  on  y  to  8end  a  column  of  twenty-five  Susand 
men  across  the  Potomac  to  Richmond  to  burn  o„t  the 
rats  there;  ano  her  column  of  twenty-five  thousand  to 

ne^  for  the!  th!!  I  ;f  °"  ~  "°*  '«^<'"'''  *"»  i»  «ny 

The  staid  old  Philadelphia  Pre.,  declared : 
JMo  man  of  sense  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  all 
th.»  much-ado-about-nothing  will  end  in  aTonth      Thl 
Northern  people  are  invincible.     The  rebelTar;  »  h    A 

otTprotr..^""  "'""  "^  ^'^  C'affSrwin^t 

:rtML::^^s-r!°irr^-ta:dt^ 
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This  is  our  war.  We  can  end  it  successfully  in  two 
months.  Illinois  can  whip  the  whole  South  by  herself. 
We  insist  on  the  affair  being  turned  over  to  us." 

With  prospects  of  a  short  war  nnd  cheaply  earned 
glory  the  rage  for  volunteering  was  resistless.  *The  war 
for  three  months  was  to  be  a  holiday  excursion  and  ev- 
ery man  would  return  a  hero  crowned  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  the  center  of  admiring  thousands.  The  black- 
smiths of  Brooklyn  were  busy  making  handcuffs  for  one 
of  her  crack  regiments.  Each  volunteer  had  sworn  to 
lead  at  least  one  captive  rebel  in  chains  through  the 
crowded  streets  in  the  great  parade  on  their  return. 

Socola  on  his  arrival  at  Montgomery  from  Charles- 
ton read  these  fulminutions  from  the  North  with  amaze- 
ment and  rage.  He  sent  his  bitter  and  emphatic  protest 
against  such  madness  to  Holt.  The  faithful  Joseph 
had  been  rewarded  with  an  office  to  his  liking.  He  was 
now  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  United  States 
Army.  He  turned  Socola's  letters  over  to  Cameron, 
the  new  Secretary  of  War,  who  read  them  with  risinc 
wrath.  * 

"  The  author  of  those  letters,"  he  said  with  a  scowl, 
"  is  either  a  damned  fool,  or  traitor." 

Holt's  lower  lip  was  thrust  out  and  the  lines  of  his  big 
mouth  drawn  into  a  knot. 

"  I  assure  you,  sir  —  he  is  neither.  He  is  absolutely 
loyal.  His  patriotism  is  a  religion.  He  has  entered  his 
dangerous  and  important  mission  with  the  zeal  of  a  re- 
ligious fanatic." 

"  That  accounts  for  it  then  —  he's  insane.  I  don't 
care  to  read  any  more  such  twaddle  and  I  won't  pay  for 
the  services  of  such  a  man  out  of  the  funds  of  the  War 
Department." 

With  the  utmost  diflSculty  Holt  secured  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  continue  Socola's  commission 
for  two  months  longer. 
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Sop™  p.„,,  _  _i;;lo'::;;;t^,  -^/«^t^e 

b-Lty  of  a  peaceful  reco„cS„„  p  "'«'.'"  ""^  P-^'i- 
^mat,o„  had  been  made  andT  ^,7"  ''''™  *=  P™c- 
North  had  been  instanf?^  •  '^''''  «»Ponse  of  the 
■•efused  to  beheve  hit  ti^  ^ilr"'  *",  !°""'^">  P-op^e 
"ho  still  clung  to  the  oW  f  "/  °^  Northern  Voters 

-nment  unde?  tL  kadersw7l;' ^Constitutional  Gov 
"■ould  surrender  their  „rfn-  ^^V^^  A.  Dourias 
"•arch  to  coerce  a  State*^  thf '''  '™  *''™^^'ves  !nd 
against  whom  they  had  votd  ™"'™"''  "'  *  P'-'^'d^t 
oenator  Barfn^    *         ,  . 

response.  """^  '^^  ^^^"t  Jou,  sir,"  was  the  cool 

Who  ever  hea rr?     ( 
into   soldiers?"     The   Senior  t'W'^P^^^  ^^-g 
have  no  martial  prowess  'Th        ^^''^-     "  Such   me? 
deeds  of  valor."  ^  ' '     ^^^^  ^^^  unequal  to  might" 

The  white  teeth  of  f  l,« 
smile.  "f  "■«  young  observer  gleamed  in  a 

"On  the  other  hand  q 
proves  that  commercrarcommu'?^'  ^'"'  ^^"^^  '"'^'"ry 
the  most  dogged,  pugnadouramb^  °"''  "°^''^'  «" 
fighters  of  the  world  _c«"tl'  *'"'';5""'«  and  obstinate 
land  and  England  have  sui  y  XJtL^'  «f  oa,  ^. 
.   There's  one  thing  certain  "R»If 

IT       Commerce,  and^.e  hold  the  ^y  „?t°e"m! 
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pire.  The  population  of  England  will  starve  without 
our  cotton  If  we  need  them  they've  got  to  come  to  our 
rescue,  sir !  *' 

Socola  did  not  argue  the  point.  It  was  amazing  how 
widespread  was  this  idea  in  the  South.  He  wrote  his 
Ixovernment  again  and  again  that  the  whole  movement 
ot  secession  was  based  on  this  conception 

There  was  one  man  in  Washington  who  read  these 
warnings  with  keen  insight  —  Gideon  Welles,  tho  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.     The  part  this  quiet,  unassuming  man 
was  preparing  to  play  in  the  mighty  drama  then  unfold- 
ing Its  first  scene  was  little  known  or  understood  by  those 
who  were  filling  the  world  with  the  noise  of  their  bluster. 
Jefferson  Davis  at  his  desk  in  Montgomery  saw  with 
growing  anxiety  the  confidence  of  his  people  in  immedi- 
ate and  overwhelming  success.     In  answer  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  s  proclamation  calling  for  75,000  volunteers  to 
light  the  South,  he  called  for  100,000  to  defend  it     The 
rage  for  volunteering  in  the  South  was  even  greater  than 
tiie  North      An  army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men 
could  have  been  enrolled  for  any  length  of  service  if  arms 
and  equipment  could  have  been  found.     It  was  utterly 
impossible  to  arm  and  equip  one  hundred  thousand,  be- 
fore  the  first  battle  would  be  fought. 

Ambitious  Southern  boys,  raging  for  the  smell  of 
battle,  rushed  from  post  to  post,  begged  and  pleaded  for 
a  place  m  the  ranks.  They  offered  big  bounties  for  the 
places  assigned  to  men  who  were  lucky  enough  to  be  ac- 
cepted.  "  o 

The  Confederate  Congress,  to  the  chagrin  of  their 
President,  fixed  the  time  of  service  at  six  months.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  was  apparently  the  only  man  in  the  South 
who  had  any  conception  of  the  gigantic  task  before  his 
infant  government.  He  begged  and  implored  his  Con- 
gress for  an  enrollment  of  three  years  or  the  end  of  the 
war.  ihe  Congress  laughed  at  his  absurd  fears  The 
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utmostjhey  would  grant  was  e„]ist„,ent  for  the  term  of 
PrSt*oml7''f  >  •'"'  ^^'^''  earnestness  the 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

RICHMOND  IN  GALA  DRESS 

From  the  moment  Virginia  seceded  from  the  Union  it 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Richmond  would  be  the 
capital  of  the  new  Confederacy  — -  not  only  because  the 
great  Virginian  was  the  Father  of  the  Country  and  his 
glorious  old  Commonwealth  the  mother  of  States  and 
Presidents,  but  because  her  soil  must  be  the  arena  of  the 
first  great  battle. 

On  May  23,  the  Provisional  Congress  at  Montgomery 
adjourned  to  meet  in  Richmond  on  July  20,  and  Jeffer- 
son Davis  began  his  triumphal  procession  to  the  new 
Capital. 

Jennie  Barton,  her  impulsive  father,  the  Senator,  Mrs* 
Barton,  with  temper  serene  and  unruffled,  and  Signor 
Henrico  Socola  of  the  Sardinian  Ministry,  were  in  the 
party.  Dick  Welford  and  two  boys  were  already  in  Vir- 
ginia with  their  regiments.  Tom  was  in  New  Orleans 
with  Raphael  Semmes,  fitting  out  the  little  steamer  Sum- 
ter for  a  Confederate  cruiser. 

Senator  Barton  had  been  requested  by  the  new  Presi- 
dent to  act  as  his  aide,  and  the  champion  of  secession 
had  accepted  the  honor  under  protest.  It  was  not  of 
importance  commensurate  with  his  abilities,  but  it  was 
perhaps  worth  while  for  the  moment  until  a  greater  field 
was  opened. 

The  arrangement  made  Socola's  association  with 
Jenme  of  double  importance.  As  the  train  whirled 
through  the  sunlit  fields  of  the  South  he  found  his  posi- 
tion by  her  side  more  and  more  agreeable  and  interest- 
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tongue  was  not ':  e^e   ^.T  l^t.  °l!  ^"^""^     "^^ 
dined  to^tal.  unless  sheC?o.e\"J:^t^^^^^^^^^^      '^^^"- 

;;  You  are  serious  to-day,  Miss  Jennie?  " 

^^  You  d  go  to  the  front,  of  course?  » 
^^  ^es  —  wouldn't  you?  " 
For  my  country  —  yes » 

^VZr^A    "T^f  ""''  '^"*  0"  carelessly: 
Uniol? "   "'^'^  ''™"'^''  «>^  J-'Jg^.  -fll  fight  for  the 
The  sensitive  Kps  trembled. 

lhatVo°rIer'"";''.^°i„"l'l,r  ^^"'  "^  ""'«'^-  »<-d 
younger  b^oth,  s  in  baHfe  '  HeW***'.'"'/''*''^  "»'» 
thing  than  march  to  the  front  H^'"^  °  '^°  '  '■"™'- 
neighbors  in  New  Orleln,  r  ,,  ^^  '  K'^g  to  face  hi, 
principles."  *""  *"^  '*«"<•  ^q-o^'y  by  his 

"  Th:br::^rof  r  bre*" '"  *'"'*'  '°"'*  «•'  •* 

to™' ttlTacrrrirntrJl: "^  j*r  »  'l-Py  Southern 
main  street.  A  TomZv  ™'*^i  ^"^  *•■'  «"**>•  «>f  its 
new  President  and  Xrinrth„,r°^  "?  *f  '"'"*'  ^^ 
from  the  surrounding  Sv1°Tv  'l"''  P""^""  ™ 
cheered  themselves  hl'e  aS  we^  st^a^T".  '^^ 
tram  slowly  started  northward      Tfl  ''''™  *''^ 

greeted  their  arrival  with  a^r^  .  company  which 
now,  chatting,  shou  i^  s.CnJ^  '"''^  \"^  °"  '"'"^ 
handkerchief! 'to  tet-s^S"wtr  ""^  """'  '=''P^  ^^^ 

passed  b:d"  b*e?„  ^uSt  T^f^ t^l''-^^'  ^"'^ 
tary  camp,  the  whole  pop^LrofwriT"  "  ™''  ""'■'- 
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.\lri  .I°T".  ^""^^  ^^^'y  ^^"^°^  *>f  «^ery  house  in 
sight  of  the  tram  waved  a  handkerchief.  The  flutter 
ot  those  white  flags  never  ceased. 

The  city  of  Richmond  gave  their  distinguished  visitor 
a  noble  reception.  He  was  quartered  temporarily 
at  the  Spotswood  Hotel,  but  the  City  Council  had  pur- 

$40,000  and  offered  it  to  him  as  their  token  of  admira- 
tion of  his  genius. 

Mr  Davis  was  deeply  touched  by  this  mark  of  esteem 
from  Virginia  but  sternly  refused  the  gift  for  himself. 
He  accepted  it  for  the  Confederate  Government  as  the 
official  residence  of  the  President. 

Socola  found  the  city  a  mere  comfortable  village  in 
t'hZrr"  J'*^  New  York  or  Boston  or  Philadelphia, 
thrn5\  •?  r''/^^  '^"^  °^  Montgomery.  He  strolled 
through  Its  streets  alone,  wondering  in  which  one  of  the 
big  old-fashioi  jd  mansions  lived  the  remarkable  South- 
ern woman  to  whom  his  Government  had  referred  him  for 
^J^r'  ^fl  "^"«t/^«it  the  arrival  of  the  messenger 
who  would  deliver  to  him  in  person  its  description.  In 
the  meantime  with  tireless  eye  he  was  studying  the  phys- 
ical formation  of  every  street  and  alley.  He  must  know 
It,  every  crook  and  turn. 

Until  the  advent  of  the  troops  Richmond  had  been 
one  of  the  quietest  of  all  the  smaller  cities  of  America 
Barely  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  one  third  of  whom 
were  negro  slaves,  it  could  boast  none  of  the  displays 
or  excitements  of  a  metropolis.  Its  vices  were  few,  its 
life  orderly  and  its  society  the  finest  type  of  the  genuine 
American  our  country  had  developed. 

Rowdyism  was  unknown.  The  police  department 
consisted  of  a  dozen  "  watchmen  "  whose  chief  dutv  was 
to  round  up  a  few  straggling  negroes  who  might  be 
found  on  the  streets  after  nine  o'clock  at  night  and  put 
them  m  -  the  Cage  »  until  morning.     «  The  Cage  »  was 
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Capital  _a™Ldv*''"rl''°"'  ""'T  °^  »  <'™"d«'' 
thousand  inluibitant"        '     «  """"  """"  ""^  hundred 

'^^^':^:L:%^  ^^^^'^^     «3  at. 

doubled  its  force  of  In  n J  T'  I™"  ^"''^  ^<i 
of  the  fumaces  throw  «;  sin^C"^,  "'«'''  *•■  V^''  «'"« 
turbulent  waters  ofThe  IZ  Ti?!"^  °''""  **;'  y^"'"'' 
of  its  red  lieart  a  canL„  v     '*'i  ^""^  t''™''  "ow 

thousand  men  "  ™  ''°"'  ''«"n^''  '»  slay  a 

oaf ;:?tifeC  :!:^:  rJS  tt  ^n'^  ■"  '""■-'  "'- 

ests.  *       ^  '°'°  *''«  ''"t«°t  fields  and  for- 

hor^eTisW^*to'ld*''W-  -^""If"  »"  '"''<'<'«<' 
imperious  masters.  Fro  ~  etrH- ^'.  ■"'"»«-  "' 
crash  of  miKtary  bands  A„T^  *'f 'i°"  »■"«  the 
rumble  of  artillery  and  th.l  ^^-^  ""  *'''  ''^""'y'  'o» 
In  every  field  and  wnorff  *'":?'''>»«  tramp  of  soldiers. 
be  hearf  the  nelth W  J  ^  ""'''  """"^  ">«  "'y  could 

trooper,  theVo'^^^o^^itrt  td'lf  r"  "'  '"' 
mand  of  drilling  officers  *'"'  '^^'^  "'"»■ 

of  JJ:  r^:lil?dtd  Itlt  ';:f  '^*-hes 

Thlt:„rs  ::id^:t  rad'^s  "^ '°"''"  •'^'«"«- 

were  to  be  seen  on  thT^irZ       T"  '"''  '"  ""''orm 

clothes  was  under "usnfdon'Tf    ^^  '".*°  '"  "*«™'» 
WJfK  .    iTT   .  '"^P'cion  as  to  his  princiolcs 
W-th  each  tra»  new  companies  an'd  ^^m^ts  ar- 
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fr^t    Pf^  ^""^  "'*«^*  t^e  tramp  of  soldiers'  feet    fH. 

pS'  "'  *""  °"^  '"''^  '"■"  showed  the  slightest  dis- 

Socola  laughed  and  passed  on  to  inspect  the  camn  of 
the  famous  Hampton  Legion  of  South  Carolina    ^^ 

dress  parades  of  this  regi„,ent  of  gentlemen  ^e^iJd! 
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of  this  famous  legion  ITiM^^l  1^  "t'"^'' 
trunks  and  body  secant  ThlJ*  ^"'^°'"^  '"»''  W^ 
a  brief  struggle  ^'  *°°'  ""*  """Sd^nt  of 

Tht  «l'wa?:'l>r  **"  ^"}  '"I'"'"'  of  "«=  '»'"- 
specter  o?  tTe'di^'unTnol"""''  ""'  °"=''«'  '"'  ""'^  » 

He  laughed  and  took  it  good  naturedl/ 
the^tSr^eA;-;  tt^rl-trr  '"•  f '"«-"■  "' 

o;^es""^he-£^r™ V  ^^- -- - «": 

quality  and  the  temlroftf      "'°'*  *"  ''"•"'  "»'  ">» 
em  ranks  ^       '  *''"  """"^^  ■""-  ^  *l>e  South- 

nition  and  oS'hisC*"*"''  "'"""^  '^^  «»«- 
"Mr.  Welfor-"— » 
"  Signor  Socoja." 

man'tt  Cal^o:"'  %  '"■**''  ''"''""•'^-  •»•*  t^e  older 
n.annf«:  ""^  "'  ^"^  ^'^  «»  ^^k.  friendly 

"Cs'lookT/T  ^*"'"P  "^^  ^""^  »■>!  " 

^pondSwth  pride'   '"  WoTld '""I'l  '"  "   °''''    - 
the  camps  and^s^e  our  me^"  ""  ^°"  ''"''  *"  «"  ">"»*'• 

**  Very  much." 

"  C  )me,  I'll  show  you." 

I-e^on"  thefll^'dlVr*^  "^  "'  ^''^  H^Pf" 
ney  lound  the  Louisiana  Zouaves  of  Wheat's 
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men    with    gleaming 

They'll      fight 

that  reputa- 


command,    small,    tough-looking 
black  eyes. 

"  Frenchmen ! '»      Dick      sneered, 
though  — " 

"  Their  people  in  the  old  world  have 
tion,"  Socola  dryly  remarked. 

Beyond  them  lay  a  regiment  of  fierce,  be-whiskered 
countrymen  from  the  lower  sections  of  Mississippi. 

"  Look  out  for  those  fellows,"  the  young  Southerner 
said  serenely.  «  They're  from  old  JefTs  home.  You'll 
hear  from  them.     Their  fathers  all  fought  in  Mexico." 

Socola  nodded. 

Beside  the  Mississippians  lay  a  regiment  of  long- 
legged,  sinewy  riflemen  from  Arkansas. 

A  hundred  yards  further  they  saw  the  quaint  coon- 
skm  caps  of  John  B.  Gordon's  company  from  Georgia. 

Socola  watched  these  lanky  mountaineers  with  keen 
interest. 

"The  Raccoon  Roughs,"  Dick  explained.  "First 
company  of  Georgia  volunteers.  They  had  to  march 
over  two  or  three  States  before  anybody  would  muster 
them  m.     They're  happy  as  June  bugs  now." 

They  passed  two  regiments  of  quiet  North  Carolini- 
ans. The  young  Northerner  observed  their  strong, 
muscular  bodies  and  earnest  faces. 

"  And  these  two  large  regiments,  Mr.  Welford?  "  So- 
cola asked. 

"  Oh,"  the  Virginian  exclaimed  with  a  careless  touch 
of  scorn  in  his  voice,  «  they're  Tarheels  — •  not  much  for 
looks,  but  I  reckon  they'll  stick." 

"  I've  an  idea  they  will,"  was  the  serious  reply. 

Dick  pointed  with  pride  to  a  fine-looking  regiment  of 
Virginians. 

II  Good-looking  soldiers,"  Socola  observed. 
"Aren't  they?     That's  my  regiment.     You'll  hear 
from  them  in  the  first  battle." 
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"  kilT""''  ?"  *°  ■"«'  ">'■»  in  a  row-" 

Mcxicr  WaT?  "  "*  '^™"""'  '^''^'"  -id  »*  then,  in  the 
"No— •' 

i^et  me  show  you  what  they  think  — » 

nant  gaze.  "^^  *^^  ^°""«  trooper's  indig- 

The    cartoon    showed    a    siWItt  i     i  • 
carrying  his  musket  ,Tndp.      "'^^^-^fo^^ng    Southerner 

"Certainly,  Monsieur ' " 

^o^:).!"''^  Z  tt  '"■','  '""i'^-'f-    "I'»  have 
want  to  show  vouin^?         ''  *''T'S'"-     ^ome  or.  -I 
looking  n=?nt^Mpei"l»"'  """^  """"^  "^  *•>«-•  «'%- 
Again  the  Southerner  roared. 
Ihey  quickened  their  pace  anrl  m  .  f 
parsing  through  the  camps  of  the  Rrf  aver'""*"  7"' 
Arkansas  and  Northern  Louisiana  """  ^""^ 

laughed"     ^''"  "°"^  ^""-  '^'"^  P""  fellows?"  Dick 

m:«L^i;;k";^Vn"h:r/Srt%*''- •' '°'°'« <"»- 

«ui«d  admiration.     ScarceW  '"""'  "'"'  ■"■*«- 

»  height,  with  b^adfl^trou'ldeTranS'lr  '"J 
not  an  ounce  of  -P^fluous  flesh.  "?he?r"tt'bU"ce 

J  CO 


"  Will  you 
"I'll  have 
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to  each  other  was  remarkable.  Nature  had  cast  each 
one  in  the  same  heroic  mold.  The  spread  of  iriant  un- 
broken forests  spoke  in  their  brawny  arms  and  le«. 
1  he  look  of  an  eagle  soaring  over  great  rivers  and  fer- 
tile plains  flashed  m  their  fearless  eyes. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  them?  "  Dick'asked  with  boy- 
ish pride.  ■^ 

«"  i!*^  ^'^®  *°  *®"^  *^®^''  photographs  to  Harper's  — " 

u  If  5°"^'*  ?,?^^'  ****"'*  *^°  *h»t  •  "  I>ick  protested. 

If  you  do,  we  11  never  get  a  chance  to  see  a  Yankee. 

I  want  to  get  in  sight  of  'em  anyhow  before  they  run. 

All  I  ask  of  the  Lord  is  to  give  me  one  whack  at  those 

little,  hump-backed,  bow-legged  shoemakers  from  Bos- 
ton ! ' 

Socola  smiled  dryly. 

"In  five  minutes  after  we  meet  — there  won't  be  a 
shoe-string  left  fit  to  use." 

The  dark  face  flashed  with  a  strange  light  from  the 
depths  of  the  somber  eyes  —  only  for  an  instant  did  he 
lose  self-control.  His  voice  was  velvet  when  he  spoke. 
1  our  faith  is  strong,  M'sieur !  " 

« It's  not  faith  —  we  know.  One  Southerner  can 
whip  three  Yankees  any  day." 

"  But  suppose  it  should  turn  out  that  he  had  to  whip 
live  or  SIX  or  a  dozen  ?  "  ^ 

"  Don't  you  think  these  fellows  could  do  it?  " 
Socola  hesitated.     It  was  a  shame  to  pull  down  a 
taith  that  could  remove  mountains.     He  shruffged  his 
slender  shoulders  and  a  pensive  look  stole  over  his  face 
He  seemed  to  be  talking  to  himself. 

*i!^'/r'",^''''J'^^"*  *^"'  ™^  *^**  ^s  soWiers  will  do  all 
that  pluck  and  muscle,  endurance  and  dogged  couraee, 
dash  and  red-hot  patriotism  can  accomplish.  And  vet 
his  view  IS  not  sanguine.     A  sad  undertone  I  caught  in 

blood7^"  '*^'    ^'°''''    '"*''    ""^^    ^^    ^^"^    *"d 
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ti 


,itJw  ~  » irC  °"^  '"■°'«  '"•  "  but  nobody  ««,<<.. 

just  g>ve  u.  one  eh«nce  —  that',  all  we  a.k—  Llt„nl 
flmnc...  Read  that  editorial  i„  the  Kic"Lnd'  eLT 

SouU,  ,„to  Soeola'.  hand  and  pointed  to  a  marked  para- 

seas  there  w  one  wild  shout  of  fierce  resolve  to  capture 
W.sh,n^on  Cty  at  all  and  every  human  haz^rdT" 

handcuff,  w,''th''-vT''f '"'"*.'?''*'"'"''  '"h  "-oP"  «"<! 
nanacuits  with  which  to  end  in  triumph  their  holirf.v 

excursion  on  July  4.     The  South  was  march2  to  S 
them  with  eager  pride,  each  man  afraid  the  fight  wouW 

m^thJ^t      j!.     m"*"  «"y  "giment  of  scornful  men 
marched  the  white  silent  figure  of  Death. 


CHAPTER  XV 


i  1*1 


THE  HOUSE  ON  CHURCH  HILL 

As  Socola  left  his  room  at  the  Spotswood  the  follow- 
ing night,  a  stranger  met  him  at  the  turn  of  the  dimly 
lighted  corridor. 

**  Signor  Socola,  I  believe?" 

"  At  your  service." 

"  I  know  some  mutual  friends  in  Washington  con- 
nected with  the  Sardinian  Ministry  — " 

"  I*m  just  starting  for  a  stroll  through  the  city,"  So- 
cola interrupted.     "Will  you  join  me?" 

"  With  pleasure.  As  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
streets  of  Richmond,  allow  me  to  be  your  guide." 

Socola  followed  with  a  nod  of  approval.  Their  walk 
led  to  the  highest  of  the  city's  seven  hiUs.  But  few 
were  stirring  at  this  hour  —  half-past  seven.  Tl  ^o- 
ple  were  busy  at  supper. 

The  two  men  paused  at  the  gate  of  a  stately,  *d- 
fashioned  mansion  in  the  middle  of  a  spacious  lawn. 
The  odor  of  sweet  pinks  filled  the  air.  The  rose  trellis 
and  elaborate  scheme  of  flower  beds  and  the  boxwood 
hedges  told  the  story  of  wealth  and  culture  and  high  so- 
cial position. 

"  I  wish  to  introduce  you  to  one  of  the  most  charming 
ladies  of  Richmond,"  tlie  stranger  said  in  quick,  busi- 
ness-like tones,  opening  the  gate  as  if  he  were  used  to 
the  feel  of  the  latch. 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  short  reply. 

In  answer  to  the  rap  of  the  old-fashioned  brass 
knocker,  a  quaint  little  woman  of  forty  opened  the  door 
and  showed  them  into  the  parlor. 
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^  The  blinds  were  closed,  and  the  room  lighted  bv  a 
single  small  kerosene  lamp.  ^  ^ 

paS  ^"'"^  ^'''"''°''  *^'  '*'^"«'^  presented  his  com- 

«  Miss  Van  Lew,  permit  me  to  introduce  to  you  Sig- 
nor  Henrico  Socola  of  the  Sardinian  Ministr/    Hefs 
the  duly  accredited  but  unofficial  agent  of  his  Majesty 
V  ctor  Emmanuel,  and  is  cultivating  friendly  relations' 
with  the  new  Government  of  the  South/' 
str^^^X  J^°  I-ewexf  ended  her  hand  and  took  the  out- 

delDWr*"  ?r  'S^i!^''*'  t'  ^*'  ™y  schoolmate  in  PhUa- 
delphia.     I  loved  her.     How  alike  you  are '  » 

1  hen  we  shall  be  friends " 

rades^"*"^^  ^'  "'°''  *^^^  friends -we  shall  be  corn- 
She  paused  and  turned  to  the  stranger: 

You  can  leave  us  now.*' 
With  a  bow  the  man  turned  and  left  the  room. 
Socola  studied  the  little  woman  who  had  deliberately 

the  Tltar   o7h'"  l'^'  ^^  '°^*""^  -^  ^-  ^o-  on 
the    altar   of   her   Country.     He   saw   with   a    glance 

at  her  dehcate  but  commanding  figure  the  brinfant 

accomplished,    resolute    woman  ^f^ersotlllfr^^^^ 

hir^^^n*°'*l*\T??™*°''  ^^"^  ««*^°  '*°  hers  and  led 
him  to  a  high-backed  mahogany  settee.  She  stroked 
the^hands  with  her  thin,  cold  fingers. 

How  perfect  the  image  of  your  mother!  I  would 
have  known  you  anywhere.  You  must  know  and  W 
me.  I  was  sent  North  to  school.  I  came  back  to  Vir- 
ginia a  more  determined  Abolitionist  than  ever  Our 
people  have  always  hated  Slavery.     I  madel^'od  my 
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faith  by  freeing  mine.     We're  not  so  well-to-do  now,  my 
mother  and  I." 

She  paused  and  looked  wistfully  about  the  stately 
room. 

"  Tliis  house  could  tell  the  story  of  gay  and  beauti- 
ful scenes  —  of  balls  —  receptions  and  garden  parties 
m  bowers  of  roses  —  of  coaches  drawn  by  six  snow-white 
horses  standing  at  our  door  for  the  start  to  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs  — " 

She  stopped  suddenly,  mastered  her  emotions  and 
went  on  dreamily: 

"  Of  great  men  and  distinguished  families  our  guests 
from  the  North  and  the  South  —  Bishop  Mann,  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall,  the  Lees,  the  Robinsons,  Wick- 
hams,  Adams,  Cabells,— the  Carringtons  —  Fredrika 
Bremer,  the  Swedish  novelist,  visited  us  and  wrote  of 
us  in  her  *  Homes  in  the  New  World.'  Jennie  Lind  in 
the  height  of  her  glory  sang  in  this  room.  Edgar  Al- 
lan Poe  read  here  aloud  his  immortal  poem,  *  The  Ra- 
ven.' You  must  realize  what  it  means  to  me  to  become 
an  outcast  in  Richmond  — " 

She  drew  from  her  bosom  a  newspaper  clipping  and 
handed  it  to  Socola.  * 

"  Read  that  paragraph  from  this  morning's  editorial 
columns  — " 

The  young  man  scanned  the  marked  clipping. 
RAPPED  ON  THE  KNUCKS 

"  One  of  the  City  papers  contained  on  Monday  a  word  of 
exhortation  to  certain  females  of  Southern  residence  (and 
perhaps  birth)  but  of  decidedly  Northern  and  Abolition 
proclivities.  The  creatures,  though  specially  alluded  to, 
are  not  named.  If  such  people  do  not  wish  to  be  exposed 
and  dealt  with  as  alien  enemies  to  the  country  they  would 
do  well  to  cut  stick  while  they  can  do  so  with  safety  to  their 
worthless  carcasses  — " 
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^^  And  you  will  not '  cut  stick  '?  " 
what  I  ^ru  ^'  .T^  "'  "'"■  '"■'*<'•  I'™  !>«»  doing 
ernment  at  Washington  letter  after  letter  givine  them 
full  and  accurate  accounts  of  men  and  eveSs  hfre  1 

iblv     •%""  ■'"""''''^"t  of  -"y  principles      wTare 
Abolitionists  and  Unionists  and  thev  know  it      1^1 

Southern  men  will  not  lift  their  handTaglst  two  Wn 
lad  Tv?  r'^Vl'^  '^'^™™'  *«  deVr  pins  ite 

Jn^  Ji:e:s  fhX  Lfs^  'rtr'  f^T^ 

Socola^fft  /t  T".*?  ^'y  *«*  I  ""  iosane -•' 
Good.     You  can  play  the  part  " 
features  *"""  "^'■"'P-"'!  *«  thin,  intellectual 

Be  v''t^;.7call  t  -..  '  '"  "  "  '  ''''^''-     '  C™^y  »><> 
She  sprang  to  her  feet. 
"  Come  upstairs." 

side.     An  iron  safe  was  fitted  into  the  space  besiX  ^vl 

a™d"^bricl"Trd^'-""""^  ''  "  d-ct'K 
sible  to  detect  th?  a'ctTaH  l^^f  '*  ""^  '"'P-'^ 
phimney,  each  alte^afe  layer  o7  brick  l^^'  "'  l?^ 
into^the  place  chiseled  out  f^r  itt  th-tallTthS 
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Socola  examined  the  arrangement  with  care. 

«  T  i"^?V''''"^"^  P'^*'^  °^  "'"^'^  •  "  he  exchiimcd. 
V,  i  ^^t.*^°f,  ^"';'''  ^"  *h^*  ^°or  casing  with  my  own 
nand.  The  old  safe  has  been  there  since  my  grand- 
father's day.  This  is  your  room,  sir.  That  safe  is 
for  your  important  papers.  You  can  spend  the  night 
here  in  safety  when  necessary.  My  house  has  been  of- 
fered to  the  Government  as  the  headquarters  of  its  se- 
cret service.  I  have  in  this  safe  an  important  document 
lor  you. 

addr^e^ssed -"^^  '^  ^""^  ^''"'^''^  ^°''°^''  *  '^^^'^'^  envelope 
"  Signor  Henrico  Socola, 

Richmond,  Virginia." 
He  broke  the  seal  and  read  the  order  from  the  new 
Bureau  of  Military  Information  placing  him  in  com- 
mand  of  its  Richmond  office. 

He  offered  the  paper  to  the  little  woman  who  held 
the  candle  for  him  to  read. 

«  rl7  ^^""^  '*'  contents,"  she  said,  observing  him  keenly. 
The  Government  has  chosen  wisely.     You  can  render 
invaluable  service  — " 

She  paused  and  looked  at  Socola  with  a  curious  smile. 
^^  You  know  any  girls  in  Richmond.?  " 
"But  one  and  she  has  just  arrived  with  the  Presi- 
dential party  —  Miss  Jennie  Barton  — " 
"  The  Senator's  daughter.?  " 
"  The  same." 

"Wonderful!"  the  little  woman  went  on  eagerlv. 
Her  father  is  on  the  staff  of  Jefferson  Davis.     Old 
Barton  is  a  loud-mouthed  fool  who  can't  keep  a  secret 
ten  minutes.     You  must  make  love  to  his  daughter  — " 

bocola  laughed.     "  Is  it  necessary?  " 
,  ;'  Absolutely.     You  can't  remain  in  Richmond  indef- 
initely without  a  better  excuse  than  your  unofficial  con- 
nection with  the  Ministry  of  Sardinia.     You  are  young 
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You  are  handsome.  AU  Southern  girls  have  sweet- 
hearts —  all  Southern  boys.  They  can»t  undersUnd 
the  boy  who  hasn't.  You'll  be  suspected  at  once  unless 
you  comply  with  the  custom  of  the  country." 

«  S[  *^°"^^^'     ^  needn't  actually  make  love  to  her  ~" 
That's  exactly  what  you  must  do.     Make  love  to 
her  with  all  your  might  —  as  if  your  life  depends  on  her 
answer  and  your  stay  in  Richmond  can  be  indefinite." 
I  don  t  like  the  idea,"  he  protested. 

"  Neither  do  I  like  this  — "  She  swept  the  little  attic 
room  with  a  wave  of  her  slender  hand.  «  Come,  mv 
comrade,  you  must  — " 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  laughed,  and  said: 
"  All  right." 


Kt: 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  PLOWER-DECKED  TENT 

When  Socola  rose  the  following  morning  he  deter- 
mined to  throw  every  scruple  to  the  winds  and  devote 
himself  to  Jennie  Barton  with  a  zeal  and  passion  that 
would  leave  to  his  Southern  rivals  no  doubt  as  to  the 
secre*  of  his  stay. 

At  ihe  first  informal  reception  at  the  White  House 
of  the  Confederacy  Jennie  had  been  pronounced  the 
most  fascinating  daughter  of  the  new  Republic,  as  mod- 
est and  unassuming  as  she  was  brilliant  and  beauti- 
ful. 

After  the  manner  of  Southern  beaux  he  addressed  a 
note  to  her  on  a  sheet  of  exquisitely  tinted  foreign  pa- 
per, at  the  top  of  which  was  the  richly  embossed  coat 
of  arms  of  the  Socola  family  of  North  Italy. 

He  asked  of  her  the  pleasure  of  a  horseback  ride  over 
the  hiUs  of  Virginia.  He  was  a  superb  horseman,  and 
she  rode  as  if  born  in  the  saddle. 

He  sealed  the  note  with  a  piece  of  tinted  wax  and 
stamped  it  with  the  die  which  reproduced  his  coat  of 
arms.  He  smiled  with  satisfaction  as  he  addressed  the 
envelope  in  his  smooth  and  perfectly  rounded  handwrit- 
ing. 

He  read  the  answer  with  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment. The  Senator  had  replied  for  his  daughter.  A 
shght  accident  to  her  mother  had  caused  her  to  leave 
on  the  morning  train  for  the  South.  She  would  prob- 
ably remain  at  Fairview  for  two  weeks. 

There  was  no  hdp  for  it.     He  must  await  her  return 
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In  the  meantime  there  was  work  to  do.  The  army  of 
the  South  was  slowly  but  surely  shaping  itself  into  a 
formidable  engine  of  war. 

The  master  mind  at  the  helm  of  the  new  Government 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  one  of  the  most  efficient 
forces  ever  sent  into  the  arena  of  battle.  It  was  as 
yet  only  a  foundation  but  one  which  inspired  in  his  mind 
not  only  a  profound  respect  for  his  judgment,  but  a 
feeling  of  deep  foreboding  for  the  future. 

Jefferson  Davis  had  received  a  training  of  peculiar 
fitness  for  his  task.     The  first  work  before  the  South 
was  the  organization,  equipment  and  handling  of  its 
army  of  defense.     The  President  they  had  called  to  the 
leadership  had  s^  ent  four  years  at  West  Point  and 
seven  years  in  the  army  on  our  frontiers,  pushing  the 
boundaries  of  the  Republic  into  the  West.     He  had  led 
a  regiment  of  volunteers  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and 
in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  not  only  saved  the  day  in 
the  moment  of  supreme  crisis,  but  had  given  evidence 
of  the  highest  order  of  military  genius.     On  his  return 
from  the  Mexican  War  he  had  been  appointed  a  Briga- 
dier General  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  but 
had  declined  the  honor. 

For  four  years  as  Secretary  of  War  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Franklin  Pierce  ho  had  proven  himself  a  master  of 
military  administration,  had  reorganized  and  placed  on 
a  modern  basis  of  the  highest  efficiency  the  army  of  the 
Union  and  in  this  work  has  proven  himself  a  terror  to 
weakness,  tradition  and  corruption. 

He  knew  personally  every  officer  of  the  first  rank  in 
the  United  States  Army.  His  judgment  of  these  men 
and  their  ability  as  commanders  was  marvelous  in  its 
accuracy.  His  genius  as  an  army  administrator  un- 
doubtedly gave  to  the  South  her  first  advantage  in  the 
opening  of  the  conflict. 

From  the  men  who  had  resigned  from  the  old  army  to 
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cast  their  fortunes  with  the  South  his  keen  eye  selected 
without  hesitation  the  three  men  for  supreme  command 
whose  abilities  had  no  equal  in  America  for  the  posi- 
tions to  which  they  were  assigned.  And  these  three  men 
were  patriots  of  such  singleness  of  purpose,  breadth  of 
vision  and  greatness  of  soul  that  neither  of  them  knew 
he  was  being  considered  for  the  highest  command  until 
handed  his  commission. 

Samuel  Cooper  had  been  Adjutant  General  of  the 
United  States  Army  since  1852.  Davis  knew  his  rec- 
ord of  stern  discipline  and  uncompromising  efficiency, 
and  although  a  man  of  Northern  birth,  he  appointed 
him  Adjutant  General  of  the  Confederate  Army  without 
a  moment's  hesitation. 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  his  second  appointment 
to  the  rank  of  full  General  and  Robert  E.  Lee  his  third 
—  each  destined  to  immortality. 

His  fourth  nomination  for  the  rank  of  full  General 
he  made  with  hesitation.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  under 
the  terms  of  the  law  passed  by  the  Provisional  Congress 
of  the  Confederacy  was  entitled  to  a  position  in  the 
first  rank  as  acting  Commissary  General  of  the  old 
army.  The  keen  intuition  of  the  President  had  per- 
ceived from  the  first  the  evidences  of  hesitation  and  of 
timidity  in  crisis  which  was  the  chief  characteristic  of 
Joseph  E.  Johnston.  His  sense  of  fairness  under  the 
terms  of  the  law  required  that  this  man  be  given  his 
chance.  With  misgivings  but  with  high  hopes  the  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

Robert  E.  Lee  he  made  military  chieftain  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  headquarters  in  Richmond. 

From  four  points  the  Northern  forces  were  threaten- 
ing the  South.  From  the  West  by  a  flanking  movement 
which  might  open  the  Mississippi  River ;  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Western  Virginia  whose  people  were  in  part 
opposed  to  secession;  from  Washington  by   a  direct 
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movement  on  Richmond;  and  from  Fortress  Monroe  on 
the  Virgmia  Peninsula. 

R  'S'^^If*  'J'Ti'^  ^'^^^^  Fortress  Monroe,  led  by 
H.  F.  Butler,  had  been  repulsed  with  such  ease  no  seri- 
ous danger  was  felt  in  that  quarter.  The  ten  thousand 
defil,i"tel  ^""^  McGruder  could  hold  Butler  in- 

Davis  had  seen  from  the  first  that  one  of  the  supreme 
dangers  of  the  South  lay  in  the  long  line  of  exposed 
frontier  m  the  West.     If  a  commandef  of  militar/g  n 
lus  should  succeed  in  turning  his  flank  here  the  hfart 
of  the  lower  South  would  be  pierced. 

For   this    important    command   he    reserved   Albert 
Sidney  Johnston.  -f^iuert 

The  Northern  army  under  George  B.  McClellan  and 
Rosecrans  had  defeated  the  troops  in  Western  Virginia 
and'  ar^r-   '^^^^if^^'^  *hey  had  lost  a  thousand^men 

from  rII    ''A  '"''^•.    ^/""''^^  ^''  ^*«  dispatched 
from  Richrnond  to  repair  if  possible  this  disaster. 

Ihe  first  two  clashes  had  been  a  draw.     The  South 

West^  v"'-'-*'°'^rT  *^^  P---Ia_the  North    n 
Western  Virginia.     The  main  army  of  the  South  was 

hefo"ff  tL'^r":'  Beauregard,  the  widely  acclaimed 
hero  of  Port  Sumter,  was  in  command  of  this  armv 
near  Manassas  Station  on  the  road  to  Alexandria  ^ 
Beauregard's  position  was  in  a  measure  an  accident 
of  fortune  T^ie  first  shot  had  been  fired  by  Wma 
Helrd  ,S\:V^  ""•*  P^P^-'^de  hero  of  the  war 

He  was  the  man  of  the  hour.  His  training  and  rec- 
^f;i,  °?'/r'  Pw"''"  °f  ^'«^  achievements.  He  hid 
lorty  five  men.     His  famdy  was  of  high  French  ex- 
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i'^wi  vV^'^'S'^x. «^*«edTLoui8iana  in  the  reign  of 
Loius  XV.  He  had  entered  the  Mexican  War  a  lieuten- 
ant and  emerged  from  the  campaign  a  major.     He  was 

?\  i^r*"^'  ^'*"  **^^'  ^°  *^^  P"™e  of  life.  His  abil- 
ity had  been  recognized  by  the  National  Government 
m  tJie  beginning  of  the  year  by  his  appointment  as  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
His  commission  had  been  revoked  at  the  last  moment 
by  the  vacillating  Buchanan  because  his  brother-in- 

':^^:^^^.  "-^-^  '^'  -^'^  ^  — ^on 

Jefferson  Davis  was  not  enthusiastic  in  his  confidence 

of  .tuhV  V  ""^^  ^f  ^^'  .*°°  "^""^  ^^^"  *°  outbursts 
of  a  pubhc  kind  to  please  the  ascetic  mind  of  the  South- 

^I'^M  i'%-  ^l^^^^  ^""'"  ^^"^^  ''^^y  I^tt^rs  to  the 
know  ^r  *f  the  power  of  the  xXorth.  No  one  could 
know  better  than  Davis  how  silly  these  utterances  were. 
He      hated  and  despised  the  Yankees."     Davis  feared 

fw  ll'T'^^^  *^f  f  P^^"''-  B^«"regard's  assertion 
that  the  S  nth  could  wliip  the  North  even  if  her  only 
arms  were  mntlocks  and  pitchforks  had  been  often  and 
loudly  repeated. 

Of  the  amy  marshaling  in  front  of  him  under  the 
command  of  the  venerable  Winfield  Scott  he  wrote 
with  the  utmost  contempt. 

"  The  enemies  of  the  South,"  he  declared,  «  are  little 
more  than  an  armed  rabble,  gathered  together  hastily 
on  a  false  pretense  and  for  an  unholy  purpose,  with  an 
ortogenarian  at  its  head! "  ^  ^    ^      »  "^^n  an 

In  spite  of  his  small  stature,  Beauregard  was  a  man 
Of  striking  personal  appearance  —  small,  dark,   thin 
se'Jere^'*''"^*"^^  ^  ^*^'  ^'  ""^""'"^  distinguished  and 

it  J]*f  Tif  "**"''*^.  *^^*  ""'^^  *^"  ^^"^^  °^  h^«  fi'-st  victory. 
Itself  t>>e  provoking  cause  of  the  conflict,  his  distin- 
guisher^  foreign  name  and  courtly  manners,  he  should 
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have  become  the  toast  of  the  ladies  in  these  early  days 
of  the  pomp  and  glory  of  war.  He  was  the  center  of 
an  ever  widening  circle  of  fair  admirers  who  lavished 
their  attentions  on  him  in  letters,  in  flags,  and  a  thou- 
sand gay  compliments.  His  camp  table  was  filled  with 
exquisite  flowers  which  flanked  and  sometimes  covered 
his  maps  and  plans.  He  used  his  bouquets  for  paper 
weights. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  cold 
intellectual  standard  by  which  Davis  weighed  men 
should  have  found  Beauregard  wanting  in  the  qualifica- 
tions of  supreme  command. 

The  President  turned  his  eye  to  the  flower-decked 
tent  of  his  general  with  grave  misgivings.  Yet  he  was 
the  man  of  the  hour.  It  was  fair  that  he  should  have 
his  chance. 
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On  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  General  Scott  had 
massed  against  Beauregard  the  most  formidable  army 
which  had  ever  marched  under  the  flag  of  the  Union. 
Its  preparation  was  considered  thorough,  its  numbers 
all  that  could  be  handled,  and  its  artillery  was  the  best 
in  the  world.  All  the  regular  army  east  of  the  Rockies, 
seasoned  veterans  of  Indian  campaigns,  were  joined 
with  the  immense  force  of  volunteers  from  the  Northern 
States  —  fifty  full  regiments  of  volunteers,  eight  com- 
panies of  regular  infantry,  four  companies  of  marines, 
nine  compa'  *es  of  regular  cavalry  and  twelve  batteries 
of  artillery     ith  forty-nine  big  guns. 

In  command  of  this  army  of  invasion  was  General 
McDowell,  held  to  be  the  most  scientific  general  in  the 
North. 

To  supplement  Beauregard's  weakness  as  a  command- 
ing General  in  case  of  emergency,  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
was  placed  at  Harper's  Ferry  to  guard  the  entrance 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  secure  the  removal  of  the 
invaluable  machinery  saved  from  the  Arsenal,  and  form 
a  junction  with  Beauregard  the  moment  he  should  be 
threatened. 

The  movement  of  General  Patterson's  army  against 
Harper's  Ferry  had  been  too  obviously  a  feint  to  de- 
ceive either  Davis  or  Lee,  his  chief  military  adviser. 
Johnston  was  given  ten  thousand  men  and  able  assist- 
ants including  General  Jackson. 

On  the  tenth  of  Ji  y  Beauregard,  anxiously  await- 
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ing  information  of  the  Federal  advance,  received  an 
important  message  from  an  accomplished  Southern 
woman,  Mrs.  Rose  O'Neal  Greenhow.  She  had  re- 
mained m  Washington  as  Miss  Van  Lew  had  in  Rich- 
mond, to  lay  her  life  on  the  altar  of  her  country.  Dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Buchanan  she  had  been  a 
leader  of  Washington  society.  She  was  now  a  widow, 
noted  for  her  wealth,  beauty,  wit  and  forceful  person- 
ality. Her  home  was  the  meeting  place  of  the  most 
brilliant  men  and  women  of  the  old  regime.  Buchanan 
was  her  personal  friend,  as  was  William  H.  Seward. 
Her  niece,  a  granddaughter  of  Dolly  Madison,  was  the 
wife  of  the  Little  Giant  of  the  West,  Stephen  A.  Doug- 

Before  leaving  Washington  to  become  the  Adjutant 
General  of  Beauregard's  army  Colonel  Thomas  Jordan 
had  given  her  the  cipher  code  of  the  South  and  arranged 
to  make  her  house  the  Northern  headquarters  of  the 
oouthern  secret  service. 

Her  first  messenger  was  a  girl  carefully  disguised  as  a 
farmer  s  daughter  returning  from  the  sale  of  her  vegeta- 

•!l'^  i!  ,^*«^^"^°«  "^a^-ket.  She  passed  the  lines 
without  challenge  and  delivered  her  message  into  Beau- 
regard's hands. 

With  quick  decision  Beauregard  called  his  aide  and 
dispatched  the  news  to  the  President  at  Richmond  ; 

^hL\^^''^  ^**''*'-n  »°^°™^«o°  direct  from  Washington 
that  the  enemy  will  move  in  force  across  the  Potomac  on 
Manassas  via  Fairfax  Court  House  and  Centrevnie  I 
m  ^Ues  T"^^^'^^^  concentration  of  all  available  forces  on 

fn'!?^-^?!!^^'^  ?"^°^*°^^^  began  his  preparations 
to  receive  the  attack. 

The  house  on  Church  Hill  had  not  been  idle.     Rich- 
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mond  8warined  with  Federal  spies  under  the  skillful 
guidance  of  Socola. 

General  Scott  knew  in  Washington  within  twenty- 
four  hours  that  Beauregard  was  planting  his  men  be- 
hind the  Bull  Run  River  in  a  position  of  great  strength 
and  that  the  formation  of  the  ground  was  such  with 
Bull  Run  on  his  front  that  his  dislodgment  would  be  a 
tremendous  task. 

The  advance  of  the  Federal  army  was  delayed  —  de- 
layed until  the  last  gun  and  scrap  of  machinery  from 
Harper's  Ferry  had  been  safely  housed  in  Richmond 
and  Fayettevillc  and  Johnston  had  withdrawn  his  army 
to  Winchester  in  closer  touch  with  Beauregard. 

And  still  the  Union  army  did  not  move.  Beauregard 
sent  a  trusted  scout  into  Washington  to  Mrs.  Green- 
how  with  a  scrap  of  paper  on  which  was  written  in 
cipher  the  two  words : 

"  Trust  Bearer  — " 

He  arrived  at  the  moment  she  had  received  the  long 
sought  information  of  the  date  of  the  army's  march. 
She  glanced  at  the  stolid  masked  face  of  the  messenger 
and  hesitated  a  moment. 

"You  are  a  Southerner.'*" 

Donellan  smiled. 

"  I've  spent  most  of  my  life  in  Washington,  Madam," 
he  said  frankly.  "  I  was  a  clerk  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.     I  cast  my  fortunes  with  the  South." 

It  was  enough.  Her  keen  intuitions  had  scented 
danger  in  the  man's  manner,  his  walk  and  personality. 
He  was  not  a  typical  Southerner.  The  officials  of  the 
Secret  Service  Bureau  had  already  given  her  evidence 
of  their  suspicions.     She  could  not  be  too  careful. 

She  seized  her  pen  and  hastily  wrote  in  cipher: 

"  Order  issued  for  McDowell  to  move  on  Manassas 
to-night." 

She  handed  the  tiny  scrap  of  paper  to  Donellan. 
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"  My  agents  will  take  you  in  a  buggy  with  relays  of 
horses  down  the  Potomac  to  a  ferry  near  Dumfries. 
You  will  be  ferried  across." 
The  man  touched  his  hat. 
"  I'll  know  the  way  from  there,  Madam." 
The  scout  delivered  his  message  into  Beauregard's 
hands  that  night  before  eight  o'clock. 

At  noon  the  next  day  Colonel  Jordan  had  placed  in 
her  hands  his  answer: 

*'  Yours  received  at  eight  o'clock.  Let  them  come. 
W  are  ready.  We  rely  upon  you  for  precise  informa- 
tion. Be  particular  as  to  description  and  destination 
of  forces  and  quantity  of  artillery." 

She  had  not  been  idle.  She  was  able  to  write  a  mes- 
sage of  almost  equal  importance  to  the  one  she  had  dis- 
patched the  day  before.  With  quick  nervous  hand  she 
wrote  on  another  tiny  scrap  of  paper: 

"  The  Federal  commander  has  ordered  the  Manassas 
railroad  to  be  cut  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Johnston 
with  Beauregard." 

The  moment  tlie  first  authentic  information  reached 
President  Davis  of  the  purpose  to  attack  Beauregard 
he  immediately  urged  General  Johnston  to  make  his 
preparations  for  the  juncture  of  their  forces. 

^  And  at  once  the  President  received  confirmation  of 
his  fears  of  his  General-in-Chief.  Johnston  delayed 
and  began  a  correspondence  of  voluminous  objections. 
July  17,  on  receipt  of  the  dispatch  to  Beauregard 
announcing  the  plan  to  cut  the  railroad,  the  President 
was  forced  to  send  Johnston  a  po'?itive  order  to  move 
his  army  to  Manassas.  The  order  was  obeyed  with  a 
hesitation  which  imperiled  the  issue  of  battle.  And 
while  on  t])e  march,  Beauregard's  pickets  exchanging 
shots  with  McDowell's  skirmish  line,  Johnston  began  the 
first  of  his  messages  of  complaint  and  haggling  to  his 
Chief  at  Richmond.     Jealous   of  Beauregard's   popu- 
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larity  and  fearful  of  his  possible  insubordination, 
Johnston  telegraphed  Davis  demanding  that  his  rela- 
tive rank  to  Beauregard  shot  Id  fv  clearly  defined  before 
the  juncture  of  their  armier, 

The  question  was  utterl;^  u  inoccssa  y.  The  promo- 
tion of  Johnston  to  the  full  ^rt-de  of  general  could  leave 
no  conceivable  doubt  on  such  a  point.  Tlie  President 
realized  with  a  sickening  certainty  the  beginning  of  a 
quarrel  between  the  two  men,  dangerous  to  the  cause  of 
the  South.  Their  failure  to  act  in  harmony  would 
make  certain  the  defeat  of  the  raw  recruits  on  their 
first  field  of  battle. 

He  decided  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  go  in 
person  and  prevent  this  threatened  quarrel.  Already 
blood  had  flowed.  With  a  strong  colunm  of  infantry, 
artillery  and  cavalry  McDowell  had  attempted  to  force 
the  approaches  to  one  of  the  fords  of  Bull  Run.  They 
were  twice  driven  back  and  withdrew  from  the  field, 
Longstreet's  brigade  had  lost  fifteen  killed  and  fifty- 
three  wounded  in  holding  his  position. 

The  President  hastened  to  telegraph  his  sulking  gen- 
eral the  explicit  definition  of  rank  he  had  demanded : 

Richmond,  July  20,  1861. 
"  General  J.  E.  Johnston, 

"  Manassas  Junction,  Virginia. 

"  You  are  a  General  of  the  Confederate  Army  pos- 
sessed of  the  poAver  attaclied  to  that  rank.  You  will  know 
how  to  make  the  exact  knowledge  of  Brigadier  General 
Beauregard,  as  well  of  the  ground  as  of  the  troops  and 
preparation  avail  for  the  success  of  the  '>bject  for  which 
you  cooperate.  The  zeal  of  both  assures  me  of  harmonious 
action. 

"  Jefferson  Davis." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  President  was  consumed  with 
painful  anxiety  lest   there   should  not  be  harmonious 
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action  if  Johnston  should  reach  the  field  in  time  for 
the  fight.  His  own  presence  was  required  by  law  at 
Richmond  on  July  20,  for  the  delivery  of  his  message 
to  the  assembled  Congress.  It  was  impossible  for  him 
to  leave  for  the  front  before  Sunday  morning  the  21st. 

The  battle  began  at  eight  o'clock. 

General  McDowell's  army  had  moved  to  this  at- 
tack hounded  by  the  clamor  of  demagogues  for  the 
immediate  capture  of  Richmond  by  his  "Grand 
Army." 

Every  Northern  newspaper  had  dinned  into  his  ears 
and  the  ears  of  an  impatient  public  but  one  cry  for 
months : 

"On  to  Richmond!" 

At  last  the  news  was  spread  in  Washington  that  the 
anny  would  move  and  bivouac  in  Richmond's  public 
square  within  ten  days.  The  march  was  to  be  a  tri- 
umphal procession.  The  Washington  poll  icians  filled 
wagons  and  carriages  with  champagne  to  celebrate  the 
victory.  Tickets  were  actually  printed  and  distributed 
for  a  ball  in  Richmond.  The  army  was  accompanied 
by  long  lines  of  excited  spectators  to  witness  the  one 
grand  struggle  of  the  war  —  Congressmen,  toughs 
from  the  saloons,  gaudy  ladies  from  questionable  re- 
sorts, a  clamoring,  perspiring  rabble  bent  on  witnessing 
scenes  of  blood. 

The  Union  General's  information  as  to  Beauregard's 
position  and  army  was  accurate  and  full.  He  knew 
that  Johnston's  command  of  ten  thousand  men  had  be- 
pn  to  arrive  the  day  before.  He  did  not  know  that 
half  of  them  were  still  tangled  up  somewhere  on  the 
railroad  waiting  for  transportation.  Even  with  John- 
ston's entire  command  on  the  ground  his  army  outnum- 
bered the  Southerners  and  his  divisions  of  seasoned  vet- 
erans from  the  old  army  and  his  matchless  artUlery 
gave  him  an  enormous  advantage. 
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With  consummate  sl<ill  he  planned  the  battle  and  be- 
gan its  successful  exet  ation. 

His  scouts  had  informed  him  that  the  Southern  line 
was  weak  on  its  left  wing  resting  on  the  Stone  Bridge 
across  the  river.  Here  the  long  drawn  line  of  Beau- 
regard's army  thinned  to  a  single  regiment  supported 
at  some  distance  by  a  battalion.  Here  the  skillful 
Union  General  determined  to  strike. 

At  two-thirty  before  daylight  his  dense  lines  of  en- 
thusiastic men  swung  into  the  dusty  moonlit  road  for 
their  movement  to  flank  the  Confederate  left. 

Swiftly  and  silently  the  flower  of  McDowell's  army, 
eighteen  thousand  picked  men,  moved  under  the  cover 
of  the  night  to  their  chosen  crossing  at  Sudley's  Ford, 
two  miles  beyond  the  farthest  gray  picket  of  Beaure- 
gard's left. 

Tyler's  division  was  halted  at  the  Stone  Bridge  on 
which  the  lone  regiment  of  Col.  Evans  lay  beyond  the 
stream.  He  was  ordered  to  feign  an  attack  on  that 
point  while  the  second  and  third  divisions  should  creep 
cautiously  along  a  circuitous  road  two  miles  above, 
cross  unopposed  and  slip  into  the  rear  of  Beaure- 
gard's long-drawn  left  wing,  roll  it  up  in  a  mighty 
scroll  of  flame,  join  Tyler's  division  as  it  should  k./eep 
across  the  Stone  Bridge  and  together  the  three  divisions 
in  one  solid  mass  could  crush  the  ten-mile  battle  line 
into  hopeless  confusion. 

The  plan  was  skillfully  and  daringly  conceived. 

Tyler's  division  halted  at  the  Stone  Bridge  and  si- 
lently formed  as  the  first  glow  of  dawn  tinged  the  east- 
ern hills. 

The  dull  red  of  the  July  sun  was  just  coloring  the 
sky  with  its  flame  when  the  second  and  third  divisions 
crossed  Bull  Run  at  Sudley's  Ford  and  began  their  swift 
descent  upon  the  rear  of  the  unsuspecting  Southern 
army. 
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As  the  sun  burst  above  the  hills,  a  circle  of  white 
smoke  suddenly  curled  awav  from  a  cannon's  mouth 
above  the  Stone  Bridge  and  slowly  rose  in  the  still,  dear 
morning  air.  Its  sullen  roar  echoed  over  the  valley. 
The  gray  figures  on  the  hill  beyond  leaped  to  their  feet 
and  looked.  Only  the  artillery  was  engaged  and  their 
shots  were  falling  short. 

The  Confederates  appeared  indifferent.  The  action 
was  too  obviously  a  feint.  Colonel  Evans  was  holding 
his  regiment  for  a  clearer  plan  of  battle  to  develop. 
From  the  hill-top  on  which  his  men  lay  he  scanned  with 
increasing  uneasiness  the  horizon  toward  the  west.  In 
the  far  distance  against  the  bright  Southern  sky  loomed 
the  dark  outline  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  heavy  back- 
ground brouglit  out  in  vivid  contrast  the  woods  and 
fields,  hoPows  and  hills  of  the  great  Manassas  plain  in 
the  foreground. 

Suddenly  he  saw  it  —  a  thin  cloud  of  dust  rising  in 
the  distance.  As  the  rushing  wall  of  sixteen  thousand 
men  emerged  from  the  "  Big  Forest  "  through  which 
they  had  worked  their  way  along  the  crooked  track  of 
a  rarely  used  road,  the  dust  cloud  flared  in  the  sky  with 
ominous  menace. 

Colone'  Evans  knew  its  meaning.  Beauregard's  army 
had  been  flanked  and  the  long  thin  lines  of  his  left  wing 
were  caught  in  a  trap.  When  the  first  rush  of  the  cir- 
cling host  had  swept  his  little  band  back  from  the  Stone 
Bridge  Tyler's  army  would  then  cross  and  the  three  di- 
visions swoop  down  on  the  doomed  men. 

Evans  suddenly  swung  his  regiment  and  two  field 
pieces  into  a  new  line  of  battle  facing  the  on-rushing 
host  and  sent  his  courier  flying  to  General  Bee  to  ask 
that  his  brigade  be  moved  instantly  to  his  support. 
_  When  the  shock  came  there  were  five  regiments  and 
six  little  field  pieces  in  the  Southern  ranks  to  meet  Mc- 
Dowell's sixteen  thousand  troops. 
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■With  deafening  roar  their  artillery  opened.  The 
long  dense  lines  of  closely  packed  infantry  began  their 
steady  firing  in  volleys.  It  sounded  as  if  some  giant 
hand  had  grasped  the  hot  Southern  skies  and  was  tear- 
ing their  blue  canvas  into  strips  and  shreds. 

For  an  hour  Bee's  brigade  withstood  the  onslaught 
of  the  two  Federal  divisions  —  and  then  began  to  slowly 
full  back  before  the  resistless  wall  of  fire.  The  Union 
army  charged  and  drove  the  broken  lines  a  half  mile 
before  they  rallied. 

Tyler's  division  now  swept  across  the  Stone  Bridge 
and  the  shattered  Confederate  left  wing  was  practically 
surrounded  by  overwhelming  odds.  Again  the  storm 
burst  on  the  unsupported  lines  of  Bee  and  drove  them 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  before  they  paused. 

The  charging  Federal  army  had  struck  something 
they  were  destined  to  feel  again  on  many  a  field  of 
blood. 

General  T.  J.  Jackson  had  suddenly  swung  his  brig- 
ade of  five  regiments  into  the  breach  and  stopped  the 
wave  of  fire. 

Bee  rushed  to  Jackson's  side. 

"  General,-'  he  cried  pathetically,  "  they  are  beating 
us  back !  " 

The  somber  blue  eyes  of  the  Virginian  gleamed  be- 
neath the  heavy  lashes  : 

"  Then  sir,  we  will  give  them  the  bayonet !  " 
Bee  turned  to  his  hard-pressed  men  and  shouted : 
"  See  Jackson   and  his   Virginians   standing  like   a 
stone  wall !     Let  us  conquer  or  die !  " 

The  words  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips  when  Bee  fell, 
mortally  wounded. 

Four  miles  away  on  the  top  of  a  lonely  hill  sat  Beau- 
regard and  Johnston  befogged  in  a  series  of  pitiable 
blunders. 

The  flanking  of  the  Southern  army  was  a  complete 
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and  overwhelming  surprise.  Johnston,  unacquainted 
with  the  ground,  had  yielded  the  execution  of  the  battle 
to  his  subordinate. 

While  the  two  puzzled  generals  were  waiting  on  their 
hill  top  for  their  orders  of  battle  to  be  developed  on  the 
right  they  looked  to  the  left  and  the  whole  valley  was  a 
boiling  hell  of  smoke  and  dust  and  flame.  Their  left 
flank  had  been  turned  and  the  triumphant  enemy  was 
rolling  their  long  line  up  in  a  shroud  of  flame  and 
death. 

The  two  Generals  put  spurs  to  their  horses  and 
dashed  to  the  scene  of  action,  sending  their  couriers  fly- 
ing to  countermand  their  first  orders.  They  reached 
the  scene  at  the  moment  Bee's  and  Evans'  shattered 
lines  were  taking  refuge  in  a  wooded  ravine  and  Jackson 
had  moved  his  men  into  a  position  to  breast  the  shock 
of  the  enemy's  avalanche. 

In  his  excitement  Johnston  seized  the  colors  of  the 
fourth  Alabama  regiment  and  off'ered  to  lead  them  in  a 
charge. 

Beauregard  leaped  from  his  horse,  faced  the  troops 
and  shouted: 

"  I  have  come  to  die  with  you !  '* 

The  first  of  the  reserves  were  rushing  to  the  front  in 
a  desperate  etfort  to  save  the  day.  But  in  spite  of  the 
presence  of  the  two  Commanding  Generals,  in  spite  of 
the  hvmg  stone  wall  Jackson  had  thrown  in  the  path 
of  the  Union  hosts,  a  large  part  of  the  crushed  left  wing 
could  not  be  stopped  and  in  mad  panic  broke  for  the 
rear  toward  Manassas  Junction. 

Tht  fate  of  the  Southern  army  hung  on  the  problem 
of  holding  the  hill  behind  Jackson's  brigade.  On  Hs 
bloody  slopes  his  men  crouched  with  rifles  leveled  and 
from  them  poured  a  steady  flame  into  the  ranks  of  the 
charging  Union  columns. 

Beauregard  led  the  right  wing  of  his  newly  formed 
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battle  line  and  Jackson  the  center  in  a  desperate  charce. 
Ihe  Union  ranks  were  pierced  and  driven,  only  to  re- 
form instantly  and  hurl  their  assailants  back  to  their 
former  position.  Charge  and  counter-charge  followed 
m  rapid  and  terrible  su- cession. 

ThT*!"  <;?"^^dj^*t^s  j^ere  being  slowly  overwhelmed. 
The  combined  Union  divisions  now  consisted  of  an  en- 
veloping battle  hne  of  twenty  thousand  infantry,  seven 
companies  of  cavalry  and  twenty-four  pieces  of  artil- 
iery,  while  behind  them  yet  hung  ten  thousand  reserves 
eager  to  rush  into  action. 

Beauregard's  combined  forces  defending  the  hill  were 
scarcely  seven  thousand  men.  At  two  o'clock  the  des- 
perate Southern  commander  succeeded  in  bringing  up 
additional  regiments  from  his  right  wing.  Two  bri- 
gades at  last  were  thrown  into  the  storm  center  and  a 
shout  rose  from  the  hard-pressed  Confederates.  Again 
they  charged,  ^rove  the  Union  hosts  back  and  captured 
a  battery  of  artillery.  ^ 

fnlli-l^^rM''''''^/"^  ^^^  ^""^"^y  ^^^^^n  across  the 
turnpike  into  the  woods. 

McDowell  now  hurried  in  a  division  of  In'  reserves 
and  re-formed  his  battle  line  for  the  final  grand  assault. 
Once  more  he  demonstrated  his  skill  by  throwing  his 
right  wmg  into  a  wide  circling  movement  to  envelop  the 
Confederate  positon  on  its  left  flank 

.pJl;M''"^.Tf  ."^«^^«c^°t-  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  the  ghttering  bayonets  of  the  Union  infantrv 
could  be  seen  sweeping  steadily  through  field  and  wood 
flanked  by  its  cavalry.  Beauregard  watched  the  cor- 
don of  steel  draw  around  his  hard-pressr  J  men  and 

Crf  them  L"r"*'  "'*'  '"^"^'^  determination  to 

Far  ofi'  in  the  distance  rose  a  new  cloud  of  dust  in  the 

direction  of  the  Manassas  railroad.     At  their  head  was 

lifted  a  flag  whose  folds  drooped  in  the  hot,  blistering 
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July  air.     They  were  moving  directly  on  the  rear  of 
McDowell's  circling  light  wing. 

If  they  were  Union  reserves  the  day  was  lost. 
The  Southerner  lifted  his  field  glasses  and  watched 
the  drooping  flag  now  shrouded  in  dust  —  now  emerging 
in  the  blazing  sun.  His  gh  ^ses  were  not  strong  enough. 
He  could  not  make  out  its  colors. 
^  Beauregard  turned  to  Colonel  Evans,  whose  little  reg- 
iment had  fought  with  sullen  desperation  since  sunrise. 
I  can't  make  out  that  flag.     If  it's  Patterson's 

army  from  the  valley  —  God  help  us " 

"  It  may  be  Elzey  and  Kirby  Smith's  regiments,"  Ev- 
ans replied.  «  They're  lost  somewhere  along  the  road 
from  Winchester." 

Again  Beauregard  strained  his  eyes  on  the  steadily 
advancing  flag.     It  was  a  moment  of  crushing  agony. 
1  m  afraid  it's  Patterson's  men.     We  must  fall  back 
on  our  last  reserve  — " 

He  quickly  lowered  his  glasses. 

"I  haven't  a  courier  left.  Colonel.  You  must  help 
me  — "  ^ 

"  Certainly,  General." 

"  Find  Johnston,  and  ask  him  to  at  once  mass  the  re- 
serves to  support  and  protect  our  retreat " 

Evans  started  immediately  to  execute  the  order 

"  Wait !  "  Beauregard  shouted. 

His  glasses  were  again  fixed  on  the  advancing  flarr. 
A  gust  of  wind  suddenly  flung  its  folds  into  the  bright 
Southern  sky  line  — the  Stars  and  Bars  of  the  Confed- 
eracy ! 

"Glory     to     God!"     the     commander     exclaimed. 
I  hey're  our  men !  " 

The  dark  face  of  the  little  General  flashed  with  ex- 
citement as  he  turned  to  Evans  : 

r  "  "^'f  ;^??^°"o^  T,  "^^  ^^*^  a"  your  might  and  order 
Generxl  Kirby  Smith  to  press  his  command  forward  at 
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There  were  but  two  thousand  in  the  advancini?  col- 

the  rear  of  the  advancing  victorious  men,  unconscious 
ot  their  presence,  would  :,e  tremendous.     A  charge  at 
the  same  moment  by  his  entire  army  confronting  the  en- 
emy might  snatch  victoi;-  out  of  the  jaws  of  defeat 
Beauregard  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  hard- 

Tn"' A  Ta"s't  r'  ""ll'  ^  ^'^"'^"^  '^y  «^  sSs 
men.     At  last  It  came,  the  heaven-piercing,  hell-quiver- 

We/^^^-^u"7l:^^  triumphant  cry  ofl'he  Southern 
hunter  in  sight  of  his  game ! 

Jackson,  Longstreet  and  Early  with  sudden  rush  of 
tigers  sprang  at  the  throats  of  the  Union  lines  in  front 

The  men  had  scarcely  gripped  their  guns  to  receive 
the  assault  when  from  the  rear  rose  the  unearthly  yeU 

flLk!'  "''''  ^'"'^  '""'"P^"^  ^"^"  °"  *-^^''^  unprotected 

TW.7%*°°  "^"^^  ^°''  *^^  ^^^  ^^^^'*t«  «f  the  North. 
They  had  marched  and  fought  with  dogged  courage 
since  two  oV  ock  before  dav- without  pffse  for  fofd 
or  drink.  It  was  now  four  in  the  afternoon  and  the 
blazing  sun  of  July  was  pouring  its  merciless  rays  down 
on  tor  dust-covered  and  smoke-grimed  faces  witho^ 

McDowell's  right  wing  was  crumpled  like  an  eggshell 
between  the  combined  charges  front  and  rear.  ItToke 
and  rushed  back  in  confusion  on  his  center.  The  whole 
army  floundered  a  moment  in  tangled  mass.  In  vat 
their  officers  shouted  themselves  hoarse  proclaiming 
their  victory  and  ordering  them  to  rallv.  ^ 

seizTd    the   T^^'- ''    ^'^"•^^^^««'    .""re-^onlng    panic    had 

Z!  •     IV  'T    ^'"'^'     ^^"^y    *'^^^^^'    down    their 

guns  in  thousands  and  started  at  breakneck  speed  for 
Washington.     With  every  ji- —  -'  -    - 
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otic  commanders  for  leading  them  blindfolded  into  the 
jaws  of  hell.  At  least  they  had  common  sense  enough 
left  to  save  what  was  left. 

The  fields  were  covered  with  black  swarms  of  flying 
soldiers.  They  cut  the  horses  from  the  gun  carriages, 
mounted  them  and  dashed  forward  trampling  down  the 
crazed  mobs  on  foot. 

As  the  shouting,  screaming  throng  rushed  at  the  Cub 
Run  bridge,  a  well  directed  shot  from  Kemper's  battery 
smashed  a  team  of  horses  that  were  crossing.  The 
wagon  was  upset  and  the  bridge  choked. 

In  mad  efforts  to  force  a  passage  mob  piled  on  mob 
until  the  panic  enveloped  every  division  of  the  army 
that  thirty  minutes  before  was  sweeping  with  swift,  sure 
tread  to  its  final  victorious  charge. 

Across  every  bridge  and  ford  of  Bull  Run  the  panic- 
stricken  thousands  rushed  pellmelu  horse,  foot,  artil- 
lery, wagons,  ambulances,  excursion  carriages,  red- 
jowled  politicians  mingling  with  screaming  women  whose 
faces  showed  death  white  through  the  rouge  on  their  lips 
and  cheeks. 

For  three  miles  rolled  the  dark  tide  of  ruin  and  con- 
fusion —  with  not  one  Confederate  soldier  in  sight. 

It  was  three  o'clock  before  the  train  bearing  the  anx- 
ious Confederate  President  and  his  staff  drew  into  Ma- 
nassas Junction.  He  had  heard  no  news  from  the  front 
and  feared  the  worst.  The  long  deep  boom  of  the  great 
guns  told  him  that  the  battle  was  raging. 

From  the  car  window  he  saw  rising  an  ominous  cloud 
of  dust  rapidly  approaching  the  Junction.  To  his 
trained  eye  it  could  mean  but  one  thing  —  retreat. 

He  sprang  from  the  car  and  asked  its  meaning  of  a 
pale  trembling  youth  in  disheveled,  torn  gray  uniform. 

Billy  Barton  turned  his  bloodshot  eyes  on  the  Presi- 
dent.    His  teeth  were  chattering. 

"  M-m-eaning  of  w-what  ?  "  he  stammered. 
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That  cloud  of  dust  coining  toward  the  station?" 
Billy  stared  in  the  direction  the  President  pointed. 
"Why,  that's  the  —  the  —  w-w-wagoners  —  they're 

trying  to  save  the  pieces  I  reckon  — " 

"  The  army  has  been  pushed  back?  "  the  President 

asked. 

"  No,  sir  —  they  —  they  never  p-p-ushed  'em  back ! 
They  —  they  just  jumped  right  on  top  of  'em  and  made 
hash  out  of  »em  where  they  stood!  Thank  God  a  few 
of  us  got  away." 

The  President  turned  with  a  gesture  of  impatience  to 
an  oMer  man,  dust-covered  and  smoke-smeared. 

"  Can  you  direct  me  to  General  Beauregard's  head- 
quarters ?  " 

"Beauregard's  dead!"  he  shouted,  rushing  toward 
the  train  to  board  it  for  home.  "Johnston's  dead. 
Bee's  dead.  Bartow's  dead.  They're  all  dead  —  piled 
in  heaps  —  fur  ez  ye  eye  kin  see.  Take  my  advice  and 
get  out  of  here  quick." 

Without  Awaiting  for  an  answer  he  scrambled  into  the 
coach  from  which  the  President  had  alighted. 

The  station  swarmed  now  with  shouting,  gesticulat- 
ing, panic-stricken  men  from  the  front.  They  crowded 
around  the  conductor. 

"PuU  out  of  this!" 

"  Crowd  on  steam ! " 

"  Save  your  engine  and  your  train,  man !  " 

"  And  take  us  with  you  for  God's  sake !  " 

The  President  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd. 

"I  must  go  on,  Conductor  —  the  train  is  the  only 
way  to  reach  the  field  — " 

"  I'm  sorry,  sir,"  the  conductor  demurred.  "  Pm  re- 
sponsible for  the  property  of  the  railroad  — " 

The  panic-stricken  men  backed  him  up. 

"What's  the  use?" 

"  The  battle's  lost  I" 
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."  The  whole  army's  wiped  off  the  earth." 
1  here's  not  a  grease  spot  left !  " 

«  w-.f''"'"^''"*  ^'""^'^^'^t^'J  t'le  trembling  conductor: 
>vill  yon  move  jour  train?  " 

*'  I  can't  do  it,  sir  — " 

"Will  jou  lend  me  jour  engine?" 

The  conductor's  face  brightened. 

"  I  might  do  that." 

The  engine  was  detached  to  the  disgust  of  the  panic- 
stncken  men  and  the  cool-headed  engineer  nodded  to 
t  e  PresKlent    pulled  his  lever  and  the  locomotive  shot 

^•fj   I  •      !  f  ^^'^^  '^"^  ^"  fi^^  '"^""t^«  Davis  alighted 
with  Ins  staff  near  the  battle  field.     By  the  guidance 

stragglers  they  found  headquarters. 

Adjutant  General  Jordan  sent  for  horses  and  volun- 
teered to  conduct  the  President  to  the  front. 

ioully     '  '^"''  ''^'*'"^  ^'"^  ^""''"'^  ^°  ^^^-  ^'^^'^^  ^"^- 

risk."  *^'"^  '*  ^-^tremely  unwise,  sir,  for  you  to  take  this 

The  thin  lips  smiled: 

I'     ;:  take  the  responsibility,  General  " 

toward  thrt"„\;"''  ''^  ^'""^  "'°"""='' ""'' «""»'-'' 

"  Say,  men,  do  ye  want  to  die?  " 
Uon't  do  it,  I  tell  ye !  " 

neaTed  tf  I'^'fi,  ^'^""  ^'^  '^'^^  ^^'  "^^"-  As  they 
neared  the  front  he  was  recognized  and  the  wounded  be- 
gan  to  cheer. 

A    big    strapping   soldier   was    carrying   a    slender 
wounded  boy  to  the  rear.  ^    S   «    sienaer 

^. J^^  ^^l  5"*if.  ^^•^"^bling  hand  on  the  man's  shoul- 
der, snatched  off  his  cap  and  shouted : 
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"  Three  cheers  for  the  President ! 
here  —  we'll  lick  'em  jet !  " 

The  President  lifted  his  hat  to  the  stripling,  crying: 

"  To  a  hero  of  the  South! " 

The  storm  of  battle  was  now  rolling  swiftly  to  the 
west  —  its  roar  growing  fainter  with  each  cannon's 
throb. 

The  President,  sitting  his  horse  with  erect  tense  fig- 
ure, dashed  up  the  hill  to  General  Johnston : 

"  How  goes  the  battle,  General?  " 

"  We  have  won,  sir,"  was  the  sharp  curt  answer. 

The  President  wheeled  his  horse  and  rode  rapidly 
into  the  front  lines  until  stopped  by  the  captain  of  a 
command  of  cavalry. 

"You  are  too  near  the  front,  sir,  without  an  es- 
cort — " 

The  President  rode  beside  the  captain  and  watched 
him  form  his  men  for  their  last  charge  on  the  enemy. 
He  inspected  the  field  with  growing  amazement.  For 
miles  the  earth  was  strewn  with  the  wreck  of  the  North- 
ern army  —  guns,  knapsacks,  blankets,  canteens  — 
and  Brooklyn-made  handcuffs ! 

Their  defeat  had  been  so  sudden,  so  complete,  so  over- 
whelming, it  was  impossible  at  first  to  grasp  its  mean- 
ing. 

He  passed  the  rugged  figure  of  Jackson  who  had  won 
his  immortal  title  of  "  Stonewall."  An  aide  was  bind- 
ing a  cloth  about  his  wounded  arm. 

The  grim  General  pushed  aside  his  surgeon,  raised  his 
battered  cap  and  shouted : 

"Hurrah  for  the  President!  Ten  thousand  fresh 
men  and  I  will  be  in  Washington  to-night !  " 

The  President  lifted  his  hat  and  congratulated  him. 

The  victory  of  the  South  was  complete  and  over- 
whelming. Jefferson  Davis  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 
for  deliverance.     Within  two  hours  he  knew  that  this 
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victory  had  not  been  won  by  superior  generalship  of 
his  commanding  officers.  They  had  been  outwitted  at 
every  turn  and  overwhelmed  by  the  plan  of  battle  their 
wily  foe  had  forced  upon  them.  It  had  not  been  won 
by  the  superior  courage  of  his  men  in  the  battle  which 
raged  from  sunrise  until  four  o'clock.  The  broken  and 
disorganized  lines  of  the  South  and  the  panic-stricken 
mob  he  had  met  on  the  way  were  eloquent  witnesses  of 
Northern  valor. 

His  army  had  been  saved  from  annihilation  by  the 
quick  wit  and  daring  courage  of  a  single  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral who  had  moved  his  five  regiments  on  his  own  initi- 
ative in  the  nick  of  time  and  saved  the  Confederates 
from  utter  rout. 

Victory  had  been  snatched  at  last  from  the  jaws  of  de- 
feat by  an  accident.  The  misfortune  of  a  delayed  regi- 
ment of  Johnston's  army  was  suddenly  turned  into  an 
astounding  piece  of  luck.  The  sudden  charge  of  those 
two  thousand  men  on  the  flank  of  the  victorious  army 
had  produced  a  panic  among  tired  raw  recruits.  Mc- 
Dowell was  at  this  moment  master  of  the  field.  In  a 
moment  of  insane  madness  his  unseasoned  men  had 
thrown  down  their  guns  and  fled. 

The  little  dark  General  in  his  flower-decked  tent  had 
made  good  his  boasts.  And  worse  —  the  Northern 
army  had  proven  his  wildest  assertions  true.  They 
were  a  rabble.  The  star  of  Beauregard  rose  in  the 
Southern  sky,  and  with  its  rise  Disaster  stalked  grim 
and  silent  toward  the  hilarious  Confederacy. 

The  South  had  won  a  victory  destined  to  prove  itself 
the  most  fatal  calamity  that  ever  befell  a  nation. 
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Socola  dismissed  his  hope  of  a  speedy  end  of  the  war 
and  devoted  himself  with  new  enthusiasm  to  his  work. 
His  eyes  were  sleepless  —  his  ear  to  the  ground.  The 
information  on  conditions  and  pubhc  sentiment  in  Rich- 
mond and  the  South  which  he  had  dispatched  to  ^/ash- 
mgton  were  of  incalculable  service  to  his  government. 
One  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  battle  was  the  return 
of  Jennie  Barton  to  the  Capital.  Her  mother  was  im- 
proving and  Jimmie  had  been  wounded.  Her  coming 
was  most  fortunate.  It  was  of  the  utmost  important 
that  he  secure  a  position  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Con- 

wT^*  "'"''^'^  ^^  "^""^  ^^""""^^  ^^"^  ^**^^''^  ^"■ 

Socola  watched  the  first  division  of  Northern  prison- 
ers march  through  the  streets  amid  the  shouts  and 
laughter  of  a  crowd  of  urchins  black  and  white.  A  feel- 
ing of  blind  rage  surged  within  him.  That  the  tables 
would  be  shortly  turned,  he  was  sure.  He  would  play 
his  part  now  without  a  scruple.  He  would  use  pretty 
Jenme  Barton  as  any  other  pawn  on  the  chessboard 
of  Life  and  Death  over  which  he  bent 

ih^t^^'T  ^ri"  ""^f^^'^  *^'  ^^'^^'  «f  the  battle  on 
th^e  North  with  breathless  interest  and  increasing  dis- 

His  worst  fears  were  confirmed. 

He  had  hoped  that  a  decisive  victory  would  place  his 
Government  m  a  position  to  make  overtures  for  a  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  the  conflict.  ^ 
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The  victory  had  been  too  decisive.  The  disgraceful 
rout  of  the  Northern  armj  had  stung  twenty-three  mil- 
lion people  to  the  quick.  Defeat  so  overwhelming  and 
suqirising  had  roused  the  last  drop  of  fighting  blood  in 
their  veins. 

Boasting  and  loud  talk  suddenly  ceased.  There  was 
no  lying  about  the  results.  In  all  their  bald  hideous 
reality  the  Northern  mind  faced  them  and  began  with 
steady  purpose  their  vast  preparations  to  wipe  that  dis- 
grace out  m  blood. 

Abraham  Lincoln  suddenly  found  himself  relieved  of 
all  embarrassment  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  His  crit- 
ics had  threatened  to  wreck  his  administration  unless  he 
forced  their  "Grand  Army"  to  march  on  Richmond 
and  take  it  without  a  day's  delay. 

In  obedience  to  this  idiotic  clamor  he  was  forced  to 
order  the  army  to  march.  They  came  home  by  a 
shorter  route  than  they  marched  and  they  came 
quicker.  "^ 

They  returned  without  baggage. 

Incompetent  men  and  hungry  demagogues  had  clam- 
ored for  high  positions  in  the  army.  Their  influence 
had  been  so  great  he  had  been  forced  to  find  berths  for 
many  incompetent  officers. 

/-u?^  had  suddenly  become  the  actual  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  his  word  was  law. 
l^ools   and   incompetents   were  relegated   to   the  rear 
Men  who  knew  how  to  fight  and  how  tu  organize  armies 
marched  to  the  fi  ont. 

His  administration  had  be-^n  embarrassed  for  funds 
It  was  found  next  to  impossible  to  float  a  loan  of  a  pal- 
try seven  million  dollars  for  war  purposes.     He  bor- 
rowed one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  next  day  at 
a  fraction  above  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  New  York 

nnnnt.  ^'°"^'^«^  ^^  ^^^'^^^  "^°^^  «^^»  ^nd  .$400,- 
000,000  to  support  them.     Congress  voted  a  half  mil- 
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Hon  men  and  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  —  a  hun- 
dred million  more  than  he  had  asked. 

While  Washington's  streets  were  thronged  with  the 
mud-smeared,  panic-stricken  rabble  that  was  once  an 
army,  the  Federal  Congress  eagerly  began  the  task  of 
repairmg  the  disaster.  When  they  had  done  all  and 
much  more  than  their  President  had  asked,  they  calmly 
and  unanimously  passed  this  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution, 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the  enforcemert  of  the 
laws,  are  sacred  trusts  which  must  be  executed;  that  no 
disaster  shall  discourage  us  from  the  most  ample  perform- 
ance of  this  high  duty;  and  that  we  pledge  to  the  Countrv 
and  the  world  tlie  employment  of  every  resource,  national 
and  mdividual,  for  the  suppression,  overthrow  and  punish- 
ment of  rebels  in  arms." 

To  the  dismay  of  the  far-seeing  Southern  leader  in 
Richmond  the  press  and  people  of  the  South  received 
this  resolution  with  shouts  of  derision.  In  vain  did  he 
warn  his  own  Congress  that  the  North  was  multiplying 
its  armies,  and  building  two  navies  with  furious  energy. 

The  people  of  the  South  went  mad  over  their  i  azing 
victory.  Davis  saw  their  deliverance  suddenly  develop 
into  the  most  appalling  disaster. 

The  decisive  battle  of  the  war  was  fought  and  won. 
The  European  powers  must  immcdiatcl'  recognize  the 
new  Nation.  In  this  hope  their  President  could  reason- 
ably share.  Their  other  delusions  he  knew  to  be  mad- 
ness. 

The  Southern  press  without  a  dissenting  voice  pro- 
claimed that  the  question  of  manhood  between  the  North 
and  Soutli  was  settled  and  settled  forever.  From  the 
hustings  the  demagogue  shouted: 

"  One  Southerner  is  the  equal  anywhere  of  five  Yan- 
kees." 
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Manassas,  with  its  insignificant  record  of  killed  and 
wounded,  was  compared  with  the  decisive  battles  of  the 
world.  The  war  was  oyer.  There  might  still  be  fought 
a  few  insignificant  skirmishes  before  peace  was  pro- 
claimed but  that  auspicious  event  could  not  be  long  de- 
layed. 

The  fatal  victory  was  followed  by  a  period  of  fan- 
cied security  and  deadly  inactivity.  Exertions  ceased. 
Volunteers  were  few.  The  volatile,  sanguine  people 
laughed  at  the  fears  of  their  croaking  President. 

So  firmly  had  they  established  Lhe  new  Nation  that 
politicians  began  to  plot  and  scheme  for  control  of  the 
Confederate  Government  on  the  expiration  of  the  Davis 
term  of  office. 

R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  the  foremost  statesman  of  Virginia, 
resigned  his  position  in  the  Cabinet  to  be  unembarrassed 
in  his  fight  for  the  presidency. 

Beauregard  had  been  promoted  to  the  full  rank  of 
general  and  his  tent  was  now  a  bower  of  roses.  Around 
the  figure  of  the  little  fiery,  impulsive,  boastful  South 
Carohnian  gathered  a  group  of  ambitious  schemers  who 
determined  to  make  him  President.  They  filled  the 
newspapers  with  such  fulsome  praise  that  the  popular 
nominee  for  an  honor  six  years  in  the  distance,  and 
shrouded  in  the  smoke  of  battle,  sought  to  add  fuel  to 
the  flame  by  waving  the  Crown  aside !  In  a  weak  bom- 
bastic letter  which  deceived  no  one,  dated, 

"  Within  Hearing  of  the  Enemies'  Guns,"  he  emphat- 
ically declared: 

"  I  am  not  a  candidate,  nor  do  I  desire  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  any  civil  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  or  Ex- 
ecutive ! " 

Controversies  began  between  different  Southern 
States,  as  to  the  location  of  the  permanent  Capital  of 
the  Confederacy.  The  contest  developed  so  rapidly 
and  went  so  far,  that  the  Municipal  Council  of  the  City 
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^75^000^^''  Tennessee,  voted  an  appropriation  of 
$750,000  for  a  residence  for  the  President  as  an  in- 
ducement to  remove  the  Capital. 

naU  f^fif^QTu'^T'^.*''^^"  «"*  ^°  ^^^  yeUow  jour- 
nals  of  the  South  as  to  why  the  Southern  army  had  not 

pursued  the  panic-stricken  mob  into  the  City  of  Wash- 
ngton,  cap  ured  Lincoln  and  his  Congress Vnd  ended 
the  war  next  day  in  a  blaze  of  glory 

It  was  inconceivable  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  two 
heroes  of  the  battle  Joseph  E.  Johnston  and  Peter  G 
l{2u7"^^"^'     ^^'  ^"'^^^^"^  ^^d  ^«h^d  to  the  bat: 
insinuated  that  his  purpose  was  not  to  prevent  their 
Z^trt^ll:;,^^'  ~^  «^  ^heLd  and*'r:b^ 

ders  to  lay  the  failure  to  pursue.     They  seized  on  Jef- 

wL  r"  ':w  fT'  ^^'^  ^-^-^^d  in  the  most 
positive  terms  that  Johnston  and  Beauregard,  flushed 
w^th  victory,  were  marshaling  their  hosts  to  sweep  into 

S  an^d  h"  f '"  t^  T'  ^*°PP^^  ^^  '"^^  Confede  at^ 
Chief  and  had  rio  choice  but  to  bivouac  for  the  night. 

.nJ  T  ^  T  ^^Tu  ^"'^  *^'  *^*^=  I^avis,  Beauregard 

silent  while  their  friends  made  this  remarkable  accusa- 
tion agamst  the  President. 

fj^^^'^^'^f^^ /^^^^ried  silent  to  save  his  generals 
from  the  wrath  of  a  fickle  public  which  might  ef d  thS 
usefulness  to  the  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Davis'  trained  eye  had  seen  the 
enormous  advantage  of  quick  merciless  pursuit  the  mo 
TnTani:.""  ^^'^^^"^^^  *^^^  McDowelPs^rmT  had  Td 

Pu^uittnfw"^  written  a  positive  order  commanding 
pursuit  but  was  persuaded  by  the  continued  pleas  of 
both  commanders  not  to  press  it.  ^ 
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a  bTucr  ml  r  ^'''!  '^  ^l^'  ^""*^  ^^^^"  «"  the  President 

L  first  faT^^'^  ^"^  ""?*^^"^  -'^^^<^-^on  for  this, 

/lis  first  fatal  and  inexcusable  blunder! 

Defeat  had  freed  Abraham  Lincoln  of  fools  a^d  incom- 
peten  s  and  armed  him  with  dictatorial  powers     It 
orj  had  saddled  on  the  Confederacy  two  heroes  des 

e":'  'l^lt  ^^^''^"^{  -*h  interminabXrntt- 
halo   o?         ^  bitterness  and  personal  ambitions.     The 

brtws  of  J^hnT  "^^'^S^  ^'  '""'  ^^^'^  ---^^d  tbe 
the  ILu  fro  ^^"  7t  ^^"'•^g'^rd  with  the  lifting  of 
tne  smoke  from  the  field  of  Bull  Run  grew  quicklv  into 
two  ^s^torm  clouds  which  threatened  th'e  lifeTti^  new 

Johnston's  contempt  for  Beauregard  had  from  the 

bluiT/d  ^""  r.l?P^!^^"  *^  ^'  '^-'^-'^  friends      The 

He  i^     JT^.  *^/'  ""^^  "P«*«rt  to  his  equal  in  rank  • 

He  claimed  that  the  President  had  robbed  him  nf  bl' 

true  position  in  the  Southern  army  throu  ji  f'orL^^^ 

rt  E  tl'tTK'' ^""r'  '^^"^^  -^^hnsin  and  Rob 

not  fntftled      '^"^*""  ''  ""^°"*^  *°  ^^^^  they  were 

Johnston  began  a  series  of  bitter  insulting  letters  to 

Congrress  and  began  a  systematic  and  determined  ^r 
s^al  campaign  to  discredit  and  ruin  theTdminisC" 

aments  were  incompatible.     He  resfmed  hi  Zv   P"" 
the  staff  of  the  President  l.W^AW      »    P""''""'  «" 

Johnston  and  beca^otoVttbitt™::far"'^'^ 
compromising  enemies  of  the  ^l^J^::^  ^^.^^^  - 
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Z^^^  K^^'u^r'^^''* M  ^'"**^  ^°"^^  *^^  »  powerful  weapon 
with  which  to  strike.  *^ 

fo,^!i%'1u-*^"''i.''^  Johnston's  claim  on  which  was 
founded  this  malignant  clique  in  Richmond  was  the 
merest  quibble  about  the  date  of  his  commission  to  the 

tUf   °/p  i  5fT*T     ?'T'"  '^'  ^^*^  ^««  J^t^r  tJ^an 

graded  ^"'"'^^^  '"'"^*^^  *"*^  ^^- 

When  the  President  mildly  and  good  naturedly  in- 

fomed  him  that  his  position  of  Quartermaster  General 

Ini  th°  T^T^  "^'^  "^*  ^"*^*^^  ^™  *°  *  fi^^d  command 
and  that  Lee's  rank  as  field  commander  was  higher,  he 

^!l  VV.^-t'fl^^''!^  ^^^^™^  *^^  *^-*  °^  J^i^  -ham- 
fho  '^  /  ^^^^i'^f?  language  and  bombastic  claims 
showed  only  too  plainly  that  a  consuming  ambition  had 
destroyed  all  sense  of  proportion  in  his  mind. 

With  uncontrolled  passion  he  wrote  to  the  President: 

"  Human  power  cannot  efface  the  past.  Congress  mav 
vacate  my  commission  and  reduce  me  to  the  ranks^  It  can^ 
not  make  it  true  that  I  was  not  a  general  before  July  I 

"  The  effect  of  the  course  pursued  is  this- 

of  fourth  "'rhT'  '^'/'°"'  *^"  P^''*'°"  ^"*  ^"  ™^  t«  that 
Of  fourth^  The  relative  rank  of  the  others  among  them- 
selves   (Cooper    Albert  Sidney  Johnston   and   Robert   E 

me'LT  ""f.*"1-  ^*  ''  P^^^"  *^^*  '"^'^  -  -  blow  aimed  at 
me  only.     It  reduces  my  rank  in  the  grade  I  hold      This 

has  never  been  done  heretofore  in  the  regular  service  in 

Amer^ca  but  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-marfial  as  a  pTnish" 

ment  and  as  a  disgrace  for  some  military  offense       ^ 

It  seeks  to  tarnish  my  fair  name  as  a  soldier  and  as  a 

man    earned  by  more  than  thirty  years  of  laborious  and 

perilous   service.     I   have    but  this -the   scarrof   m«nv 

bTttlf  and  mTfth  ^^''^^  '""r  ^'""*  ^^^  ^^^^^^rZZ 
Dattle,  and  my  fathers  revolutionary  s^^ord.  It  was  de- 
livered to  me  from  his  venerable  hand  without  stain  of  dis- 
honor.     Its  blade  is  still  unblemished  as  when  !?  passed 
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irom  his  hand  to  mine.  I  drew  it  in  the  war  not  for  rank 
or  fame  (sic!),  but  to  defend  the  sacred  soil,  the  homes  and 
hearths,  the  women  and  children,  aye,  and  the  men  of  my 
mother.  Virpnia  —  my  native  South.  It  may  hereafter  be 
the  sword  of  a  general  leading  armies,  or  of  a  private  volun- 
teer. But  while  I  live  and  have  an  arm  to  wield  it,  it  shall 
never  be  sheathed  until  the  freedom,  independence,  and  full 
rights  of  the  South  are  achieved.  WTien  that  is  done,  it 
then  will  be  a  matter  of  small  concern  to  the  Government, 
to  Congress,  or  to  the  Country,  what  my  rank  or  lot  may  be. 

"  What  has  the  aspect  of  a  studied'  indignity  is  offered 
me.  My  noble  associate  with  me  in  the  battle  has  his  pre- 
ferment connected  with  the  victory  won  by  our  common 
trials  and  dangers.  His  commission  bears  the  date  of  July 
21,  1861,  but  care  seems  to  be  taken  to  exclude  the  idea 
that  I  had  any  part  in  winning  that  triumph. 

"  My  commission  is  made  to  bear  such  a  date  taat  my 
once  inferiors  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Confederate  States  (Cooper,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and 
Robert  E.  Lee)  shall  be  above  me.  But  it  must  not  be 
dated  as  of  July  21,  nor  be  suggestive  of  the  victory  of  Ma- 


nassas 
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"  If  the  actijn  against  which  I  have  protested  is  legal, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  question  the  expediency  of  degrading 
one  who  has  served  laboriously  from  the  commencement 
of  the  war  on  this  frontier,  and  borne  a  prominent  part  in 
the  only  great  event  of  that  war,  for  the  benefit  of  persons, 
neither  of  whom  has  yet  struck  a  blow  for  this  Confederacy. 

"  These  views  and  the  freedom  with  which  they  are  pre- 
sented may  be  unusual,  so  likewise  is  the  occas'ion  which 
calls  them  forth. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully, 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  E.  JoHNSTori,  General." 

With  a  curve  of  his  thin  lips  and  a  look  of  mortal 
weariness  on  his  haggard  face,  the  man  on  whose  shoul- 
ders rested  the  burden  of  the  lives  of  millions  of  his  peo- 
ple seized  his  pen  and  wrote  this  brief  note: 
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"  Richmond,  Va.,  September  U,  1861. 
"General  J.  £.  Johnston: 
"Sir: 

"  I  have  just  received  and  read  your  letter  of  the  12 
instant.  Its  language  is,  as  you  say,  unusual;  its  argu- 
ments and  statements  utterly  one-sided,  and  its  insinuations 
as  unfounded  as  they  are  unbecoming. 

"  I  am,  etc., 

"  Jefferson  Davis." 

While  the  Commander  of  the  victorious  Confederacy 
was  sulking  in  his  tent  on  the  field  of  Manassas,  playing 
this  pitiful  farce  about  the  date  of  a  commission,  and 
allowing  his  army  to  go  to  pieces,  George  B.  McClellan 
with  tireless  energy  and  matchless  genius  as  an  organizer 
was  whipping  into  shape  Lincoln's  new  levy  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  determined  Northern  men. 

To  further  add  to  his  embarrassment  and  cripple  his 
work  the  Vice  President  of  the  Confederacy,  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  developed  early  into  a  chronic  opponent 
of  the  administration.  Much  of  this  opposition  was  due 
to  dyspepsia  but  it  was  none  the  less  effective  in  under- 
mining the  influence  of  the  Executive.  Mr.  Stephens* 
theories  were  the  outgrowth  of  the  most  radical  appli- 
cation of  the  dogma  of  States'  Rights. 

Before  secession  he  had  bitterly  opposed  the  with- 
drawal of  Georgia  from  the  Union.  His  extreme  advo- 
cacy of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  States  now  threatened 
the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  Confederacy  as  a  Re- 
public. 

He  proclaimed  the  remarkable  doctrine  that  as  the 
war  was  one  in  which  the  people  had  led  the  politicians 
into  a  struggle  for  their  rights,  therefore  the  people 
could  be  absolutely  relied  on  by  the  administrators  of 
the  Government  to  properly  conduct  the  war.  The  peo- 
ple could  always  be  depended  on  when  a  battle  was  to  be 
fought.     When  no  fighting  was  to  be  done  they  should 
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be  at  home  attending  to  their  families  and  their  busi- 
new.  The  people  were  intelligent.  They  were  patri- 
otic.  And  they  were  as  good  judges  of  the  necessity  of 
their  presence  with  the  colors  as  the  commanders  of 
«ie  armies  The  generals  were  professional  soldiers. 
Ih^y  fought  for  rank  and  pay  and  most  of  them  had 
no  property  in  the  South ! 

In  the  face  of  such  doctrines  proclaimed  from  so  hich 
a  source  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  thousands  of 
men  obtained  furloughs  on  long  leaves  of  absence.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  people  of 
the  South  the  war  was  practically  over.  Why  should 
they  swell  the  ranks  of  great  armies  to  augment  the 
power  of  military  lords? 

While  these  comfortable  doctrines  were  being  pro- 

tlTl  '"^  *^'  ^?.".*^»  **^^  ^°"*^  ^*«  drilling  fiv?  hun- 
dred  thousand  soldiers  who  had  enlisted  for  three  years. 
The  soreheads,  theorists,  and  chronic  kickers  now 
had  their  supreme  opportunity  to  harass  the  Presi- 
dent They  rallied  behind  the  sulking  General  and  his 
friends  and  established  a  vigilant  and  malignant  oppo- 
sition to  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  Confederate^CongreT 

.J^^\  ""-^^^^  ^^^'J:  '"*^"""^  naturally  on  the  weak- 
est  spot  m  the  new  Government  -  the  weakest  spot  in 
all  new  nations  -  -  its  financial  policy. 
.J,^'  df/"*"d^,  tl^e  immediate  purchase  of  all  the 
a  bal'%  ^?"*^r^  i*«  exportation  to  England  as 
that  tl  rn''"^'*'     Tl%  ^^'^'^^  ^«°«'^  two  facts - 

K!  ^"d  *\«*;"  "™ore  iniportant  fact  that  the  ports  of 
Wominl  *^  ^'^"  blockaded,  that  this  blockade  was 
becoming  more  and  more  effective  and  that  blockade- 
runners  could  not  be  found  with  sufficient  tonn^l  to 
move  one-tenth  of  the  crop  if  they  were  waKn^to  risk 
capture  and  confiscation.  ^       ^* 
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If  the  President  could  have  met  the  members  of  ' 
Congress  in  daily  social  intercourse  much  of  the  o[  |*o 
sition  could  have  been  cleared  hy  his  close  reasoning 
and  the  magnetism  o'  his  powerful  personality.     But 
under  the  strain  of  i.is  official  life  his  health  forbade 
the  attempt  at  social  amenities. 

He  ceased  to  entertain  except  at  formal  receptions, 
gave  himself  body  and  soul  to  his  duties  as  President 
and  allowed  his  critics  full  swing  with  their  tongues. 

The  Richmond  Examiner  early  developed  into  the 
leader  of  the  reptile  press  of  the  South  which  sought 
by  all  means  fair  or  foul  to  break  down  and  destroy 
the  President.  This  sheet  was  made  the  organ  of  all 
the  bickering,  backbiting,  complaining  and  sulking  in 
the  army  and  the  civil  life  of  the  new  Republic. 

Because  the  President  could  not  spare  the  time  for 
social  entertainments,  he  was  soundly  abused  for  the 
stinginess  of  his  administration.  Because  the  young 
people  of  Richmond  could  not  be  received  at  the  White 
House  of  the  Confederacy  on  every  evening  in  the  week 
The  Examiner  sneered  at  the  assumption  of  "  superior 
dignity  by  the  satraps." 

This  scurrilous  newspaper  at  last  made  the  infamous 
charge  that  Davis  was  getting  rich  on  his  savings  from 
a  salary  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  Confederate 
money!  Every  politician  who  had  been  overlooked 
rushed  into  these  friendly  columns  and  aired  his  griev- 
ances. The  old  secession  leaders  who  had  been  thrust 
aside  for  the  presidency  by  the  people  who  had  forced 
the  office  on  Jefferson  Davis  now  pressed  forward  to 
put  their  knives  into  the  sensitive  soul  of  the  man  they 
envied.  Wm.  L.  Yancey,  Barnwell  Rhett  and  Robert 
Toombs  joined  his  foes  in  a  chorus  of  criti-  ;m  and 
abuse.  Every  man  who  had  been  slighted  in  high  po- 
sitions bestowed  on  rivals  rushed  now  to  the  attack. 

Davis  was  never  a  man  who  could  hedge  and  trim  and 
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he  and  be  aU  things  to  all  men.  He  was  totally  lack- 
ing m  the  patience  that  can  flatter  a  fool.  He  was  too 
sincere,  too  downright  in  his  honesty  for  such  dema- 
goguery. 

He  was  abused  for  a  thousand  things  for  which  he  was 
m  no  sense  responsible  and  made  no  effort  to  defend 
himself  He  merely  took  refuge  in  dignified  silence. 
And  when  his  enemies  could  not  provoke  him  into  angry 
outbursts  they  accused  him  of  contempt  for  public  opin- 

In  this  hour  of  his  sore  trial  he  lacked  the  sense  of 
broad  humor  which  saved  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  rival 
in  Washington  was  abused  with  far  more  savage  cru- 
elty-- but  it  always  reminded  him  of  a  funny  story. 
He  told  the  story,  roared  with  laughter  himself,  and 
turned  again  to  his  work. 

Not  so  with  Jefferson  Davis.  He  was  keenly  and 
painfully  sensitive  to  the  approval  or  condemnation  of 
the  people  about  him.  The  thoughtless  word  of  a  child 
could  cut  h  to  the  quick.  To  have  explained  many 
of  the  difficulties  on  which  he  was  attacked  would  have 
been  to  endanger  the  usefulness  of  one  of  his  generals 
or  expose  the  army  to  danger. 

He  steadfastly  remained  silent  and  accepted  as  in- 
rlelfent        ^''''"'^*^°''  ^^""^  ^'^  ™*°°«r  ^^^  cold  and 

But  once  did  his  soul  completely  break  down  under 
tne  strain. 

An  officer  whom  he  loved  had  been  censured  by 
one  of  his  commanding  generals  who  demanded  his  re- 
moval. This  censure  was  conveyed  to  the  President  in 
a  letter  marked  "  Private." 

^.u)l  officer  ^as  removed.     Hard  as  the  duty  was,  he 
choice      *'         '^'^*"*  ''*'"°*'*^  ^^  ^""^  °°  °*^" 

Flushed  and  indignant,  his  old  friend  called 
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"  You  know  me,  Mr.  President,"  he  cried  passion- 
ately. "  How  can  I  ever  hold  my  head  up  again  under 
censure  from  you  —  one  of  my  oldest  and  best  friends  ?  " 

The  muscles  of  the  drawn  face  twitched  with  nervous 
agony.  He  could  not  with  his  high  sense  of  honor  as 
President  tell  this  man  that  he  loved  him  and  found  no 
fault  with  him.  To  make  his  acceptance  of  the  situa- 
tion easier,  his  only  course  was  to  rouse  his  friend's 
anger. 

He  turned  and  said  curtly: 

"  You  have,  I  believe,  received  your  orders.  I  can 
suggest  nothing  but  obedience.'* 

Too  angry  to  ask  an  explanation,  he  strode  from  the 
room  without  a  word. 

The  President  closed  his  desk,  climbed  the  steep  hill 
of  the  Capitol  Square  walked  home  in  brooding  silence, 
and  locked  himself  in  li     room  without  eating  his  dinner. 

Alarmed  at  his  absence,  Mrs.  Davis  at  last  gently 
rapped  on  his  door.  With  tender  tact  she  drew  from 
his  reluctant  lips  the  story. 

Turning  his  dimmed  eyes  on  hers,  he  burst  out  in 
tones  of  quivering  anguish : 

"  Oh,  my  Winnie  dear,  how  could  any  man  with  a  soul 
write  a  letter  like  that,  mark  it  private  and  force  me  to 
plunge  a  knife  into  the  heart  of  my  best  friend  and  leave 
it  there  without  a  word  — '* 

"  You  should  have  told  your  friend  the  whole  truth !  " 

"  No  —  he  could  have  made  trouble  in  the  army. 
His  commander  knew  that  I  could  bear  it  best." 

"  You  must  try  to  mingle  more  with  those  men,  dear," 
his  wife  pleaded.  "  Use  your  brains  and  personality  to 
win  them.     You  can  do  it." 

"  At  the  cost  of  precious  hours  I  can  give  to  better 
service  for  my  country.  No.  I've  given  my  life  to 
the  South.    I'll  eat  my  heart  out  in  silence  if  I  m:ist  — " 

He  paused  and  looked  at  her  tenderly. 
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"  Only  your  friendly  eyes  shaU  see,  my  dear.  After 
all,  what  does  it  matter  what  men  think  of  me  now?  If 
we  succeed,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  malcontents.  If 
we  do  not  succeed,  I  shall  be  held  accountable  by  both 
friend  and  foe.  It's  written  so  in  the  book  of  life  I 
must  accept  it.  TU  just  do  my  best  and  God  will  inve 
me  strength  to  bear  what  comes." 

And  so  whae  the  South  was  gayly  celebrating  the  end 
of  the  war  and  every  crow  was  busy  pecking  at  the  sen- 
sitive heart  of  their  leader,  the  ominous  shadow  of  five 
hundred  thousand  Northern  soldiers,  armed  with  the 
best  weapons  and  drilled  by  the  masters  of  military  sci- 
ence, was  slowly  but  surely  drawing  near. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

SOCOLA'S  PROBLEM 

Socola  found  his  conquest  of  Jennie  beset  with  un- 
foreseen difficulties.  His  vanity  received  a  shock.  His 
success  with  girls  at  home  had  slightly  turned  his  head. 
^^,?If  "^«th<-^r  was  largely  responsible  for  his  conceit. 
She  honestly  believed  that  he  was  the  handsomest  man 
m  Anienca.  For  more  than  six  years -in  fact,  since 
his  eighteenth  birthday -his  mother's  favorite  pet 
name  was  "Handsome."  He  had  heard  this  repeated 
so  often  he  had  finally  accepted  it  philosophically  as  one 
of  tiie  fixed  phenomena  of  nature. 

From  the  moment  he  made  up  his  mind  to  win  Jennie 

aboutlt  "  ~~  ""*^^  ^'  ^^^  ^^*  ««"«"«^3^ 

The  first  difficulty  he  encountered  was  the  discovery 
that  a  large  number  of  Southern  boys  apparently  con- 
sidered the  chief  business  of  life  going'  to  fefthelfrls  -1 
this  girl  m  particular.  ^ 

The  first  day  he  called  he  found  five  young  men 
who  had  hngered  beyond  their  appointed  ^hours  Td 
were  encroaching  on  his  time  without  the  slightest 
desire  to  apologize.  He  could  see  that  she  was  trying 
to  get  rid  of  them  but  they  hung  on  with  a  dogged,  quiet 
persistence  that  was  annoying  beyond  measure        ^ 

War  seemed  to  have  precipitated  an  epidemic  of  furi- 
ous loye-makmg.  He  watched  Jennie  twist,  these  en- 
terprising young  Southerners  around  her  slender  fingers 

W   wLl"''  ^^ir"  "l^""'"^-     ^^'y  were  fine-look, 
ing,  wholesome  fellows,  too -a  httle  given  to  boyish 
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boasting  of  military  prowess,  but  for  all  that  genu- 
ine, serious,  big-hearted  boys. 

The  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  she  ruled  them,  as  if 
she  were  a  queen  bom  to  the  royal  purple  and  they  were 
so  many  lackeys,  was  something  new  under  the  sun. 

For  a  moment  the  thought  was  cheering.  Perhaps  it 
was  her  way  of  serving  notice  on  his  rivals  that  her  real 
interests  lay  in  another  direction.  But  the  disconcert- 
ing thing  about  it  was  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  habit  of 
mind. 

For  the  life  of  him  he  couldn't  make  out  hor  real  at- 
titude. The  one  encouraging  feature  was  that  she  cer- 
tainly treated  him  with  more  senousness  than  these 
home  boys.  It  might  be,  of  course,  because  she  thought 
him  a  foreigner.  And  yet  he  didn't  believe  it.  She  had 
a  way  of  looking  frankly  and  inquiringly  into  his  eyes 
with  a  deep,  serious  expression.  Such  a  look  could  not 
mean  idle  curiosity. 

And  yet  the  problem  he  could  not  solve  was  how  far 
he  dared  as  yet  to  presume  on  that  interest.     A  single 
false  st^p  might  imperil  his  enterprise.     His  plan  was 
of  double  importance  since  the  break  between  her  im- 
pulsive father  and  the  President  of  the  Confederacy. 
Barton  was  now  the  spokesman  for  the  Opposition. 
His  tongue  was  one  that  knew  no  restraint.     An  en- 
gagement with  his  daughter  might  mean  the  possession 
of   invaluable   secrets   of   the   Richmond   Government. 
Barton's  championship  of  the  quarrelsome  commanders, 
who,  in  the  first  flood  tide  of  their  popularity  as  the  he- 
roes of  Manassas,  gave  them  the  position  of  military 
dictators,  would  also  place  in  his  hands  information  of 
the  army  which  would  be  priceless.     The  Confederate 
Congress  sat  behind  closed  doors.     On  the  right  footing 
in  the  Barton  household  he  could  put  himself  in  pos- 
session of  every  scheme  of  the  Southern  law-makers 
from  the  moment  of  its  conception. 
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The  trait  of  the  girl's  character  which  astounded  him 
was  the  sudden  merging  of  every  thought  in  the  cause 
of  the  South      Even  the  time  she  spent  laughing  and 
flirting  with  those  soldier  boys  was  a  sort  of  holy  sfrvice 
she  was  rendering  to  her  country.     The  devotion  of 
these  Southern  women  to  the  Confederacy  was  remark- 
It  had  already  become  an  obsession. 
«n  J^'w  *^^,"^«"^^nt  blood  had  begun  to  flow,  the  soul 
and  body  of  every  Southern  woman  was  laid  a  living 
offering  on  the  altar  of  her  country.     He  watched  thi! 
development  with  awe  and  admiration.     It  was  an  om- 
inous sign.     It  meant  a  reserve  power  in  the  South  on 
which  statesmen  had   not   counted.     It  might  set  at 
nought  the  weight  of  armies.  ^ 

The  moment  he  began  to  carefully  approach  the  in- 
ner citadel  of  the  girl's  heart  he  found  the  figure  of  a 
gray  soldier  clad  m  steel  on  guard.  What  he  said 
didn  t  interest  her.  He  was  a  foreigner.  She  listened 
fhtf  "^H^ hirth^-'"*^^  real'^'houghts  we^'n^^ 
conld  «n  t  r  ^^^rf  '^  P^^^'^^^  *^**  patriotism 
could  so  obsess  the  soul  of  a  beautiful  girl  of  nineteen. 

The  devotion  of  the  Southern  women,  young  and  old, 
to  the  cause  of  the  South  was  fast  developing  into  a 

They  were  displaying  a  wisdom,  too,  which  Southern 
men  apparently  did  not  possess.  While  the  hot-headed 
fiery  masters  of  men  were  busy  quarreling  with  one  an- 
i^lVn""^.  If  '"PP^^"^  ^^'  administration  of 
dent  wrr'"'  -^^  ''^"^1'' ""'''  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  unanimity  and  enthusiasm  that  was  amaz- 

iug. 

abusT"'^    ^*'^''"    """^"'^    *°    ^''^^''    *°    ^"^    ^*tb^^'« 

Socola  found  them  in  the  middle  of  a  family  quarrel 

on  the  subject  so  intense  he  could  not  help  hearing  the 
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conversation  from  the  adjoining  room  before  Jennie  en- 
tered. 

"  The  President  hates  Johnston,  I  tell  you,"  stormed 
the  Senator.  "He  doesn't  like  Beauregard  either. 
He*s  jealous  of  him!" 

"  Father  dear,  how  can  you  be  so  absurd ! "  the  girl 
protested.  "A  few  months  ago  Beauregard  was  a 
captain  of  artillery.  The  President  has  made  him  a 
general  of  equal  rank  with  Lee  and  Johnston  — " 

"  He's  doing  all  he  can  now  to  spite  him ! " 

**So  General  Beauregard  says  —  the  conceit  of  it! 
This  little  general  but  yesterday  a  captain  to  dare  to 
say  that  the  President  who  had  honored  him  with  such 
high  command  would  sacrifice  the  country  and  injure 
himself  just  to  spite  the  man  he  has  promoted !  " 

"That  will  do,  Jennie,"  the  Senator  commanded. 
"  Women  don't  understand  politics ! " 

"  Thank  God  I  don't  understand  that  kind.  I  just 
know  enough  to  be  loyal  to  my  Chief,  when  our  life  and 
his  may  depend  on  it  — " 

With  a  stamp  of  his  heavy  foot  the  Senator  ended  the 
discussion  by  leaving  the  room. 

Jennie  smiled  sweetly  as  she  extended  her  hand  to  So- 
cola. 

"  I  hope  you  were  not  alarmed,  Signor.  We  never 
fight  — ^* 

"  The  President  of  the  Confederacy  is  a  very  fortu- 
nate leader.  Miss  Jennie  — ** 
"Why?" 

"He  has  invincible  champions  — ^" 
The  girl  blushed. 

"I'm  afraid  we  don't  know  much.  We  just  feel 
things." 

"  I  think  sometimes  we  only  know  that  way  — ^" 
He  paused  and  looked  at  her  hat  with  a  gesture  of 
dismay. 
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**  You're  not  going  out?  " 

"  I  must,"  she  said  apologetically.  "  I've  bought  a 
whole  carriage  load  of  peaches  and  grapes.  I  went  to 
the  Alabama  hospital  yesterday  with  a  little  basket  full 
and  made  some  poor  fellows  glad.  They  gave  out  too 
quickly.  Those  who  got  none  looked  so  wistfully  at  me 
as  I  passed  out.  I  couldn't  sleep  last  night.  For 
hours  and  hours  their  deep-sunken  eyes  followed  and 
haunted  me  with  their  pleading.  And  so  I've  got  a 
whole  load  to  take  to-day.  You'll  go  with  me  —  won't 
you?  " 

He  had  come  to  declare  his  love  and  make  this  beauti- 
ful girl  his  conquest.  She  was  ending  the  day  by  mak- 
ing him  her  lackey  and  errand  boy. 

It  couldn't  be  helped.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
tones  of  her  voice.  She  would  certainly  go.  The  only 
way  to  be  with  her  was  to  dance  attendance  on  wounded 
Confederate  soldiers. 

It  was  all  in  the  day's  work.  Many  a  scout  engulfed 
in  the  ranks  of  his  enemy  must  charge  his  own  men  to 
save  his  life.  He  would  not  only  make  the  best  of  it, 
he  would  take  advantage  of  it  to  press  his  way  a  step 
closer  to  her  heart. 

"  Are  all  of  the  girls  of  the  South  like  you,  Miss  Jen- 
nie? "  he  asked  with  a  quizzical  smile. 

"You  mean  insulting  to  their  fathers?"  she 
laughed. 

"  If  you  care  to  put  it  so  —  I  mean,  is  their  loyalty 
to  the  Confederacy  a  mania?  " 

"  Is  mine  a  mania  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  should  say  a  divine  passion  —  are  all 
your  Southern  women  thus  inspired?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  In  the  far  South  and  the  West?  " 

"  Everywhere ! " 

"  It's  wonderful." 
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"  Perhaps  because  we  can't  fight  we  try  to  make  up 
for  it."  ^ 

He  watched  her  keenly. 

"  It*s  something  bigger  than  that.  Somehow  it's  a 
prophecy  to  me  of  a  new  future  —  a  new  world. 
Maybe  after  all  political  wisdom  shall  not  begin  and  end 
with  man." 

Jennie  blushed  again  under  the  admiring  gaze  with 
which  Socola  held  her. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  Alabama 
hospital.  Socola  leaped  to  the  ground  and  extended 
his  hand  for  Jennie's.  He  allowed  himself  the  slightest 
pressure  of  the  slender  fingers  as  he  lifted  her  out.  It 
was  his  right  in  just  that  moment  to  press  her  hand. 
He  put  the  slightest  bit  more  than  was  needed  to 
firmly  grasp  it,  aqd  the  blood  flamed  hotly  in  her 
cheeks. 

He  hastened  to  carry  her  baskets  and  boxes  of 
peaches  and  grapes  inside. 

For  an  hour  he  followed  her  with  faithful  dog  step  in 
her  ministry  of  love.  His  orderly  Northern  mind  shud- 
dered at  the  sight  of  the  confusion  incident  to  the  sud- 
den organization  of  this  hospital  work.  He  had  heard 
it  was  equally  bad  in  the  North.  Two  armed  mobs  had 
rushed  into  battle  with  scarcely  a  thought  of  what 
might  be  done  with  the  mangled  men  who  would  be  borne 
from  the  field. 

Jennie  bent  low  over  the  cot  of  a  dying  boy  from  her 
home  county.  He  clung  to  her  hand  piteously.  The 
waters  were  too  swift  and  deep  for  speech.  Before  she 
could  slip  her  hand  from  his  and  pass  on  the  man  on  the 
next  cot  died  in  convulsions. 

Socola  watched  his  agonized  face  with  a  strange  sense 
of  exaltation.  It  was  the  law  of  progress  —  this  way 
of  death  and  suffering.  The  voice  within  kept  repeat- 
ing the  one  big  faith  of  his  life : 
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"  Not  one  drop  of  human  blood  shed  in  defense  of 
truth  and  right  is  ever  spilled  in  vain !  '* 

Through  all  the  scenes  of  death  and  suffering  beauti- 
ful Southern  women  moved  with  soft  tread  and  eager 
hands. 

A  pretty  girl  of  sixteen,  with  wistful  blue  eyes,  ap- 
proached a  rough,  wounded  soldier.  She  carried  a 
towel  and  tin  basin  of  water. 

"  Can't  I  do  something  for  you?  "  she  asked  the  man 
in  gray. 

He  smiled  through  his  black  beard  into  her  sweet 
young  face : 

"  No'm,  I  reckon  not  — " 

"  Can't  I  wash  your  face.?  "  the  girl  pleaded. 

The  wounded  man  softly  laughed. 

"  Waal,  hit's  been  washed  fourteen  times  to-day,  but 
I'll  stand  it  again,  if  you  say  so ! " 

The  girl  laughed  and  blushed  and  passed  quickly  on. 

When  all  the  grapes  and  peaches  had  been  distributed 
save  in  one  basket  Socola  looked  at  these  enquiringly. 

"  And  these,  Miss  Jennie  —  they're  the  finest  of  the 
lot?  " 

The  girl  smiled  tenderly. 

"  They're  for  revenge  — " 

"Revenge?" 

"  Yes.  The  next  ward  is  full  of  Yankees.  I'm  going 
to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  their  heads  —  come  — " 

The  last  luscious  peach  and  bunch  of  grapes  had  been 
distributed  and  the  last  soldier  in  blue  had  murmured : 

"  God  bless  you,  Miss !  " 

Jennie  paused  at  the  door  and  waved  her  hand  in 
friendly  adieu  to  the  hungry,  homesick  eyes  that  still 
followed  her. 

She  brushed  a  tear  from  her  cheek  and  whis|>ered : 

"  That's  for  my  Big  Brother.  I'll  tell  him  about  it 
some  day.     He's  still  in  the  Union  —  but  he's  mine !  ** 
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She  drew  her  lace  handkerchief  from  her  belt,  dried 
her  tears  and  looked  up  with  a  laugh. 
"  I'm  not  so  loyal  after  all  —  am  I?  " 
"  No.     But  I've  seen  something  bigger  than  loyalty," 
he  breathed  softly,  «  something  divine  — " 

«  Come,"  said  the  girl  lightly.     «  I  wish  you  to  meet 
the   most   wonderful   woman   in   Richmond.     She's   in 
charge  of  this  hospital  — " 
Socola  laughed  skeptically. 

"I've  already  seen  the  most  wonderful  woman  in 
Richmond,  Miss  Jennie  — »» 

"  But  she  M  —  really  —  the  most  wonderful  woman  in 
all  the  South  — I  think  in  the  world  —  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hopkins  — " 
"Really?" 

"  3he  has  done  what  no  man  ever  has  anyhow  —  sold 
all  her  property  for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
given  it  to, the  Confederacy.  And  not  satisfied  with 
givmg  all  she  had  —  she  gave  herself." 

Socola  followed  the  girl  in  silence  into  the  little  office 
of  the  hospital  and  found  himself  gasping  with  aston- 
ishment at  the  sight  of  the  delicate  woman  who  extended 
her  hand  in  friendly  greeting. 

She  was  so  perfect  an  image  of  his  own  mother  it  was 
uncanny  —  the  same  straight,  firm  mouth,  the  strong, 
intellectual  forehead  with  the  heavy,  straight-lined  eye- 
brows, the  waving  rich  brown  hair,  with  a  strand  of  sil- 
ver here  and  there  —  the  somber  dress  of  black,  the 
white  lace  collar  and  the  dainty  white  lace  cap  on  the 
ba?k  of  her  beautiful  hair  —  it  took  his  breath. 

'  The  more  he  saw  of  these  Southern  people,  men  and 
women,  the  more  absurd  became  the  stuff  he  had  read 
so  often  about  the  Puritan  of  New  England  and  the 
Cavalier  of  the  South.  He  was  more  and  more  over- 
whelmed with  the  conviction  that  the  Americans  were 
OTie  people   racially  and  temperamentally.     The  only 
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difference  on  earth  between  them  was  that  some  settled 
m  the  bleak  hills  and  rock-bound  coast  of  the  North 
and  oth-rs  in  the  sunlit  fields  and  along  the  shining 
shores  of  the  South. 

He  returned  with  Jennie  Barton  to  her  home  with  the 
deepening  conviction  that  he  was  making  no  progress. 
He  must  use  this  girl's  passitnate  devotion  to  her  coun- 
try as  the  lever  by  which  to  break  into  her  heart  or  he 
would  fail. 

He  paused  on  the  doorstep  and  spoke  with  quick  de- 
cision : 

"  Miss  Jennie,  your  South.  ti  women  have  fired  my 
imagination.  I'm  going  to  resign  my  commission  with 
the  Sardinian  Ministry  and  enter  the  service  of  the 
South  — " 

"You  mean  it?" 

"  I  was  never  in  more  deadly  earnest" 
He  looked  straight  into  her  brown  eyes  until  she  low- 
ered them. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  you  have  been  my  inspira- 
tion.    You  understand  that  without  my  saying  it." 

Before  Jennie  could  answer  he  had  turned  and  gone 
with  quick,  firm  step. 

She  watched  his  slender,  graceful  figure  with  a  new 
sense  of  exhilaration  and  tenderness. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

THE  ANACONDA 

While  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  devoting  his 
energies  to  a  campaign  to  change  the  date  of  his  com- 
mission and  his  friends  organizing  their  opposition  to 
the  President  at  Richmond,  Gideon  Welles,  the  quiet, 
unassuming  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  Washington,  was 
slowly  but  surely  drawing  the  mighty  coil,  the  United 
States  Navy,  about  the  throat  of  the  South.  He  made 
little  noise  but  the  work  he  did  was  destined  to  become 
the  determining  factor  of  the  war. 

The  first  blow  was  struck  at  North  Carolina. 

On  August  26,  1861,  at  one  o'clock  the  fleet  quietly 
put  to  sea  from  Fortress  Monroe.  On  Tuesday  they 
arrived  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  opened  fire  on  the  two  forts 
guarding  its  entrance  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  a  white 
flag  was  raised.  Seven  hundred  and  fifteen  prisoners 
were  surrendered,  one  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon.  At  a  single  blow  the  whole 
vast  inland  water  coast  of  North  Carolina  on  her 
Sounds  was  opened  to  the  enemy  with  communications 
from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  Beaufort.  A  garrison  of  a 
thousand  men  could  hold  these  forts  for  all  time  with 
the  navy  in  command  of  the  sea. 

Burnside  followed  with  his  expedition  into  the  Sounds, 
captured  Roanoke  Island  and  the  fall  of  Newbern  was 
inevitable.  Every  river-mouth  and  inlet  of  the  entire 
coast  of  North  Carolina  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government  save  the  single  port  of  Wilming- 
ton. 
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The  moral  effect  of  this  blow  by  the  navy  was  tre- 
mendous in  the  North.  It  was  the  first  token  of  renewed 
power  since  the  defeat  at  Bull  Run.  The  navy  had  not 
only  turned  the  tide  of  defeat  in  the  imagination  of  the 
f^V'Ju  «^,*»^f  «^ni«"t  ^as  one  of  vast  importance  to 
^u    2  / "    ^^^  '"^^^  sinister  import  to  the  South. 

Ihe  Federal  Government  had  gained  the  first  impor- 
tant base  on  the  Southern  coast  for  her  » I-rkadinir 

^l^vr    ?P  ^^^  ^^'^^^  ^  foothold  for  the  miliK  .  v  invasion 
of  North  Carolina. 

The  President  at  Richmond  was  compolerl  fc  ',v.rd 
this  tragedy  in  helpless  sorrow.  Th.  Soa.h  J.  .d  nu 
navy  with  which  to  dispute  the  comm^uvj  o.  tie  ^ea  und 
yet  she  had  three  thousand  miles  of  c.  tst  iir .. ' 

With  swift,  remorseless  sweep  the  .iiv  y  j  ii..k  Tort 
Royal,  South  Carolina,  and  established  the  .  cjnd  - 
cure  base  for  the  blockading  squadrons 

The  Beaufort  district  of  South  Carolina  ca^..rcd  by 
this  expedition  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  tliickly 
settled  of  the  State,  containing  fifteen  hundred  square 
miles.  It  produced  annually  fifty  million  pounds  of  rice 
and  fourteen  thousand  bales  of  cotton.  And  in  its 
population  were  thirty  thousand  slaves  suddenly 
brought  under  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Ihe  coast  of  Florida  was  next  pierced.  The  bio  k- 
ade  of  the  enormous  coast  line  of  the  South  was  declared 
at  first  an  impossibility.  Within  less  than  a  year  the 
United  States  Navy  had  established  bases  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  every  port.  New  ships  were  being 
launched,  purchased  or  chartered  daily  and  the  giant 
Anaconda  was  slowly  winding  its  terrible  coil  about  the 
commerce  of  the  Confederacy. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  not  the  man  to  accept  this  om- 
inous situation  without  a  desperate  struggle.  The  man 
who  had  substituted  iron  /nm  carriages  for  wood  in  the 
army  consulted  his  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the  possi- 
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bility  of  revolutionizing  the  naval  warfare  of  the  world 
by  the  construction  of  an  iron-clad  ship  of  first-class 
power.  In  his  report  to  the  Confederate  Naval  Com- 
mittee, Secretary  Mallory  had  developed  this  possibility 
two  months  before  the  subject  had  been  broached  in  the 
report  of  Gideon  Welles  in  Washington. 

"  I  regard  the  possession  of  an  iron-armored  ship," 
Mallory  urged,  "as  a  matter  of  the  first  necessity. 
Such  a  vessel  at  this  time  could  traverse  the  entire  coast 
of  the  United  States,  prevent  all  blockade,  and  encoun- 
ter with  a  fine  prospect  of  success  their  entire  navy. 
Inequality  of  numbers  may  be  overcome  by  invulnerabil- 
ity, and  thus  not  only  does  economy  but  naval  success 
dictate  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  fighting  with  iron 
against  wood,  without  regard  to  first  cost." 

The  President  of  the  Confederacy  gave  his  hearty  en- 
dorsement to  this  plan  —  and  summoned  the  genius  of 
the  South  to  the  task.  At  the  bottom  of  the  harbor  of 
Norfolk  lay  the  half-burned  hull  of  the  steam  frigate 
Merrimac  which  the  Government  had  set  on  fire  and 
sunk  on  destroying  the  Navy  Yard. 

The  Merrimac  was  raised.  A  board  was  appointed 
to  draw  plans  and  estimate  the  cost  of  the  conversion  of 
the  vessel  into  a  powerful,  floating,  iron-clad  battery. 
In  the  crippled  condition  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  the 
task  was  tremendous  and  the  expense  would  be  great. 

The  President  ordered  the  work  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  vig  .r.  Day  and  night  the  ring  of  hammers  on 
heavy  iron  echoed  over  the  quiet  harbor  of  Norfolk. 
Blacksmiths  were  forging  the  most  terrible  ship  of  war 
that  ever  sailed  the  seas.  If  the  hopes  of  her  builders 
should  be  realized,  the  navy  of  the  North  would  be 
swept  from  the  ocean  and  the  proudest  ships  of  the 
world  be  reduced  to  junk  in  a  day. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  GATHERING  CLOUDS 

Disaster  followed  disaster  for  the  South  now  in  swift 
succession.  The  United  States  Navy,  not  content  with 
the  supremacy  of  the  high  seas,  set  to  work  with  de- 
termination to  build  a  war  fleet  on  the  great  rivers 
of  the  West  which  could  pierce  the  heart  of  the  lower 
South. 

Before  the  South  could  possibly  secure  arms  and  am- 
munition with  which  to  equip  the  army  of  Albert  Sid- 
ney Johnston,  these  gunboats  were  steaming  down  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  bearing  thousands  of  troops 
armed,  drilled  and  led  by  stark,  game-fighting  generals 
from  the  West. 

By  the  end  of  November  the  Federal  troops  threaten- 
ing Tennessee  numbered  fifty  thousand  and  they  were 
rapidly  reenforced  until  they  aggregated  a  hundred 
thousand. 

General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  sent  the  most  urgent 
appeals  for  arms  to  the  Governors  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, to  General  Bragg  at  Pensacola  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Richmond.  He  asked  for  thirty  thousand 
muskets  and  got  but  one  thousand.  The  guns  were 
not  in  the  South.  They  could  not  be  manufactured. 
Fully  one-half  his  men  had  no  arms  at  all.  Whole  bri- 
gades remained  without  weapons  for  months.  The  en- 
tire force  at  his  command  never  numbered  more  than 
twenty-two  thousand  during  this  perilous  fall.  And 
yet,  by  the  masterly  handling  of  his  little  army,  its  fre- 
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quent  and  rapid  expeditions,  he  kept  his  powerful  oppo- 
nents in  constant  expectations  of  an  attack  and  pro- 
duced'the  impression  that  he  commanded  an  enormous 
force. 

In  the  meantime  the  sensational  newspapers  were  loud 
in  their  demands. 

The  Richmond  yellow  Journal  shouted : 
"  Let  Johnston  muster  his  forces,  advance  into  Ken- 
tucky, capture  Louisville,  push  across  the  Ohio  and 
carry  the  war  into  Africa." 

Swift  and  terrible  the  blow  fell. 

And  always  the  navy's  smoke  on  the  horizon.  From 
the  Ohio,  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers  could 
be  navigated  for  hundreds  of  miles  into  Tennessee  and 
Alabama.  But  two  forts  guarded  the  rivers  and  pro- 
tected these  States. 

Early  in  February,  1862,  the  gunboats  under  Ad- 
miral Foote  slowly  steamed  up  the  Tennessee  and  at- 
tacked Fort  Henry.  The  army  they  covered  was  com- 
manded by  General  Grant.  The  Federal  fleet  and 
army  hurled  twenty  thousand  men  and  fif'y-four  can- 
non against  the  little  fort  of  eleven  guns.  With  but 
forty  men  General  Tilghman  fought  this  host  and  held 
them  at  bay  for  two  hours  and  ten  minutes,  until  the 
mam  body  of  his  garrison  of  twenty-five  hundred  troops 
had  marched  out  and  were  safely  on  their  way  to  Fort 
Donelson,  twelve  miles  across  the  country  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cumberland.  Fort  Henry  was  of  small  impor- 
tance. Fort  Donelson  commanded  the  approach  to 
Nashville. 

There  was  not  a  moment's  delay.  Grant  telegraphed 
Hallcck  that  he  would  capture  Fort  Donelson  two  days 
later.  Admiral  Foote  sent  three  light  gunboats  up  the 
Tennessee  to  clear  the  river  into  Alabama,  swept  down 
stream  with  his  heavier  craft  to  the  Ohio  and  turned 
into  the  Cumberland.     Grant  pressed  directly  across 
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the  strip  of  twelve  miles  with  his  army  bearine  on  Fort 
Donelson. 

The  commander  at  Fort  Donelson  had  at  first  but  six 
thousand  men  including  the  garrison  from  Fort  Henry 
which  had  just  arrived.     Had  Grant  been  able  to  strike 
on  the  eighth  of  February,  the  day  he  had  wired  to  Hal- 
leck  he  would  capture  the  fort,  its  fall  would  have  been 
sure.     But  high  water  delayed  him,  and  Albert  Sidnev 
Johnston  hastened  to  pour  in  reenforcements.     Every 
available  soldier  at  his  command  was  rushed  to  the  res- 
cue.    He  determined  to  fight  for  Nashville  at  Donelson. 
Creneral  Buckner's  command  of  Kentuckians,  General 
±;.ilows   xennesseeans  and  General  Floyd's  brigade  of 
Virginia  troops  were  all  poured  into  the  fort  before  the 
thirteenth.     This   force,   approximating  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  properly  commanded  should  hold  Donelson 
mdennitely. 

The  fortification  was  magnificently  placed  on  a  bluff 
commanding  the  river  for  two  miles.  Its  batteries  con- 
sisted of  eight  thirty-two-pounders,  three  thirtv-two- 
pound  carronades,  one  ten-inch  Columbiad  and  one 
thirty-two-pounder  rifle.  A  line  of  entrenchments 
stretched    for    two    miles    around    the    fort    enclosing 

^  La 

Into  these  trenches  the  newly  arrived  troops  were 
thrown. 

Dick  Welford,  with  Floyd's  Virginians,  gripped  his 
musket  with  eager  enthusiasm  for  his  first  real  battle 
His  separation  from  Jennie  had  been  a  bitter  trial  In 
his  eagerness  to  get  to  the  front  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  serve  m  the  ill  fated  campaign  in  West  Virginia  which 
preceded  Bull  Run.  Beauregard  and  J.  E.  Johnston 
were  m  easy  touch  with  Richmond.  His  unlucky  bri- 
gade had  been  transferred  to  Albert  Sidney  Johnston's 
command. 

The  men  had  been  in  the  trenches  through  the  long 
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miserable  mght  expecting  an  attack  at  any  moment. 
Half   waking,   half  dreaming,   he   lay   on   the   cold 
ground  wondering  what  Jennie  was  doing  — and  al- 
ways with  the  nightmare  of  that  foreign  snake  winding 

'Z%  \1*i°  H''/*'^"''-  ^""'  ^''  ^^«""  ^«"W  come 
in  this  battle.  He  would  lead  his  men  in  a  charge.  He 
was  a  corporal  now.  He  would  come  out  of  it  with 
straps  on  his  shoulders,  he  could  see  Jennie's  eyes  flash 
with  tears  of  pride  as  she  read  the  story  of  his  heroism 
and  his  promotion. 

"I'll  show  that  reptile  what  a  man  can  do !  "  he  mut- 
tered. 

The  tired  body  relaxed  and  his  big  blond  head  sank 
on  nis  arms. 

A  sudden  crash  of  thunder  and  he  sprang  to  his  fnet, 
his  hand  tight  on  his  gun.  There  they  werf  in  the  grfy' 
light  of  the  chill  February  morning—  the  fleet  of  Fed- 
eral gunboats  under  Foote,  their  big  black  funnels  pour- 
ing clouds  of  smoke  into  the  sky,  darkening  the  dull  red 
glow  of  the  rising  sun.  He  counted  six  of  them  — 
Co7Jlto  a^  ^»«*fe«*rsr^.  LouisvUle,  St.  Louis,  Tyler  and 

ind  fairsho"r't  TZ^^'  '''  ^^^"  '^^  ^^*^  ^  ^^^^^^ 
The  fleet  moved  closer  and  another  shell  screamed 
through  the  sky  and  again  fell  short.  They  mo^ed 
again  found  the  range,  and  for  four  hours  the  earth 
trembled  beneath  the  steady  roar  of  their  fortv-s  x 
guns.  -^    ''^ 

At  eleven  o'clock  Dick  saw  the  long  lines  of  men  in 
blue  deploy  for  an  assault  on  fhe  entrenchments.  Thev 
moved  with  quick  sure  step,  these  men  under  Grant 

^n7:jr' '"'  *'^™-  ^'^^  "^^^  "^^^^^-^  *«  -: 

I  V    On  the  blue  waves  rolled,  pouring  volley  after  volley 
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into  the  heaps  of  earth  behind  which  the  Southerners 

Thej  were  close  enough  now  and  the  quick  command 
rang  along  the  trenches. 
"Fire!" 

A  storm  of  death  swept  the  ranks  in  the  open  fields. 

Ihey    stood    their   ground    stubbornly,    those   dogged 

western  fighters.     Dazed  and  cut  to  pieces,  they  ralHed 

and  pressed  forward  again  only  to  be  mowed  down  in 

\J^h^Tl  '*i"Pi*\^*'*  *"^  '""^"^3^  withdrew,  leav- 
ng  the  dead  piled  high  and  the  wounded  slowly  freez- 
ing to  death  where  they  lay. 

rnI^%*lK  ""^  ^'P*  *^^  ^^"^^  quivering  with  the  steady 
roar  of  their  guns  and  the  Federal  sharpshooters  har- 
assed the  trenches  without  a  moment's  respite.  It 
was  impossible  to  move  for  food  or  water  until  nightfall. 
At  daini  next  day  Dick  once  more  gripped  his  gun 
and  peered  over  the  embankment.  The  morning  passed 
without  attack.     What  could  it  mean?     They%aw  at 

^v  TTi^''  ^''*-     ^^°"^^   °^  black  smoke  on  the 
river  told  the  story.     Reenforcements  had  arrived. 

batH       fT'M''"  ?''^°^^  ^^^  ^^'^  ^°""^d  i"  lin«  o^ 
sqtrei^^nXfoH.  '^"  ''^^  ''  *'^  '^"^  ^"^  ^^^^^ 

h,  ^hA  '"""5*  "'*''  "^^^^^  P°^°*  b^^nk  range  of  three 
hundred  yards,  pouring  in  a  storm  of  shot. 

fon       n        <^*»"^«^^j;*;«  batteries  were  too  heavy  and 
too  well  „,anned.     Fifty-seven  shells  struck  the  flagship 

WW-"''*'!.      °  *  ^""'^''^  *^°^  ^«'^^*  °°  the  five  boats 
leading  the  assault.     The  fleet  was  crushed  and  put 

out  of  commission.     Every  boat  was  disabled  except  one 
and  that  withdrew  beyond  the  range  of  the  batteries. 
nriJl      M  ,]\^  magnificent  spectacle  with  thrilling 

bitter  cold.     It  was  twenty  degrees  below  the  freezing 
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point,  and  while  the  battle  raged  between  the  fleet  and 
fort  it  began  to  sleet  and  snow.  When  the  crippled 
boats  at  last  drifted  down  the  yellow  tide  and  out  of 
range,  he  found  to  his  amazement  that  a  thick  coat  of 
ice  had  formed  on  the  hand  in  which  he  held  his  musket. 
His  clothes  were  frozen  stiff  on  his  body. 

He  leaped  to  his  feet  and  beat  his  arms  fiercely,  and 
glanced  over  the  embankment  toward  those  ominous- 
looking  piles  of  blue.  The  sleet  was  sheathing  their 
bodies  in  crystal  shrouds  now.  No  flag  of  truce  was  al- 
lowed and  the  wounded  lay  freezing  and  dying  where 
they  fell.  He  could  hear  the  stronger  ones  still  crying 
for  help.  Their  long  piteous  moans  rang  above  the 
howl  of  the  wind  through  the  breaking  boughs  of  the 
trees. 

It  was  hideous.  Why  didn't  they  rescue  those  men? 
Why  didn't  they  proclaim  a  truce  to  bury  the  dead  and 
save  the  wounded  Grant  must  be  a  fiend !  Far  off^  on 
the  river  anothc:  black  smudge  was  seen  in  the  sky. 
More  reenforcements  were  coming. 

The  three  Confederate  generals  suddenly  waked  with 
a  shock  to  realize  lat  their  foe  had  landed  a  second 
army,  cutting  their  communications  with  Nashville. 

.^  council  of  war  was  hastily  called  on  the  night  of 
the"  fourteenth.  It  was  a  discordant  aggregation. 
Floyd,  the  former  Secretary  of  War  in  Burhanan's  ad- 
ministration, was  the  senior  officer  in  comniHnd.  He 
was  regarded  more  as  a  politician  than  a  soldier  and  his 
exploits  in  West  Virginia  had  not  added  to  his  fan;e. 
The  men  around  him  had  little  respect  for  his  capacity 
as  a  comtriander.  Besides  quarreling  had  become  the 
fashion  in  the  armies  of  the  victorious  South  since  the 
affair  at  Bull  Run.  The  example  of  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston and  Beauregard  was  contagious. 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  do.  The  ^^  'angling  gen- 
erals were  unanimous  on  that  point.     They  must  make 
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a  desperate  assault  next  morning  on  Grant's  right  wing 
and  reestablish  their  communications  with  Na&hville 
at  all  hazards. 

Under  cover  of  the  darkness  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifteenth,  the  men  were  marched  from  their  trenches  and 
massed  on  the  Federal  right.  But  a  handful  were  left 
to  guard  the  entrenchments  on  the  Confederate  right. 

At  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  the  concentrated  lines  of 
the  Confederates  were  hurled  on  the  division  of  Mc- 
Clemand.  Before  two  o'clock  Grant's  right  wing  had 
been  crushed  into  a  shapeless  mass  with  the  loss  of  his 
artillery.  TJie  way  was  open  to  Nashville  and  the  dis- 
cordant commanding  generals  of  the  Confederacy 
paused.  i 

Buekner  ordered  up  his  artillery  and  reserves  to  pur- 
sue the  enemy  or  hold  his  newly-won  position.  Pillow 
flatly  refuseq  to  allow  a  single  gun  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  entrenchments  and  sent  peremptory  orders  to 
his  victorious  subordinate  to  return  to  the  trenches  on 
the  right. 

As  Buekner  was  reluctantly  returning  to  the  old  lines 
he  encountered  Floyd. 

"  Where  are  you  going?  "  the  Commander-in-chief 
demanded. 

"  I  am  ordered  back  to  the  entrenchments  — " 

"  You  think  it  wise  to  walk  back  into  the  trap  we've 
just  escaped  from?" 

"  I  do  not !  "  was  the  short  answer.  "  We  are  out- 
numbered three  to  one.  We  can  not  hold  our  connec- 
tions open  in  the  face  of  such  an  army  backed  by  gun- 
boats and  transports  which  can  bring  reenforcements 
daily.  The  road  is  open,  we  should  save  our  army  by 
an  immediate  juncture  with  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
before  Nashville." 

"  T  agree  with  you,"  Floyd  replied.     "  Hold 
troop?  until  I  consult  with  PUlow." 
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While  Floyd  and  Pillow  wrangled,  Grant  dashed  on 
the  scene.  He  had  not  been  present  during  the  battle. 
The  wounded  Commodore  had  begged  him  for  a  consul- 
tation on  board  his  flagship  five  miles  below. 

When  Grant  reached  the  field  he  met  a  sight  that 
should  have  dismayed  him  and  sent  his  shattered  army 
to  the  shelter  of  the  gunboats  and  a  hasty  retreat  down 
the  Cumberland  to  a  place  of  safety. 

McClernand  had  been  crushed  and  his  disorganized 
troops  thrown  back  in  confusion  in  front  of  the  en- 
trenchments of  the  Confederate  right.  His  troops 
had  been  on  the  field  for  five  days  and  five  nights 
drenched  in  snow,  sleet,  mud,  ice  and  water.  The 
field  was  strewn  with  the  dead  and  wounded.  Great 
red  splotches  of  frozen  blood  marked  the  ground  in  all 
directions.  Beneath  the  sheltering  pines  where  the 
white,  smooth  snow  lay  unbroken  by  the  tramp  of  heavy 
feet  and  the  crush  of  artillery,  crimson  streams  could 
be  seen  everywhere.  For  two  miles  the  ground  was  cov- 
ered with  the  mangled  dead,  dying,  and  freezing. 
Smashed  artillery  and  dead  horses  lay  in  heaps.  In  the 
retreat  the  heavy  wheels  of  the  artillery  had  rolled  over 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  crushing  and  man- 
gling many  beyond  recognition. 

No  general  ever  gazed  upon  a  more  ghastly  scene 
than  that  which  greeted  the  eye  of  U.  S.  Grant  in  this 
moment  of  his  life's  supreme  crisis.  The  suffering  of 
his  wounded  who  had  fought  with  the  desperation  of 
madness  to  save  themselves  from  the  cold,  had  left 
its  mark  on  their  stark,  white  faces.  The  ice  had 
pressed  a  death  mask  on  the  convulsed  features  and 
held  them  in  the  moment  of  agony.  They  looked  up 
into  his  face  now,  the  shining  eyes,  gaping  mouths, 
Clenched  fists  and  crooked  twisted  limbs. 

McClemand's  raw  troops  retreating  over  this  field  of 
horrors  were  largely  beyond  control.     Grant  knew  the 
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enemy  had  been  reenforced.  He  could  reasonably  as- 
sume from  the  evidence  before  him  of  the  terrific  slaugh- 
ter in  the  open  field  tkat  his  own  army  was  in  peril. 
The  transports  were  ,n  sight  ready  to  move  his  ariay  to 

ranllr        '^    ^^  '"''"^  ^^  "^*^*  "■^'''"'  ^'^  ^'^''^^ 

His  decision  was  instantaneous  and  thoroughly  char- 

actenstic.     He  turned  to  C.  F.  Smith  in  command  of 

a  ed     ""'"^  '         ^^^  ^^^"  ^"*  '^•^^"y  ^"- 

"  General  Smith,  the  enemy  does  not  follow  up  their 

advantage.     They  are  probably  in  a  worse  condition 

ments  0^;^    ^\'!  ^°"'  ™'",  *"^  "^"^^^  *^^''  entrench- 

Hriv?      A  "^\V~"  ^r"  ^'^  "P  ^°'  *  "^^""t^  -  drive 
—  drive  —  drive  them !  " 

The  charging  hosts  swept  the  thin  lines  of  the  half 
abandoned  trenches  with  the  fury  of  a  cyclone.  The 
Confederate  nght  was  broken  and  rolled  back  in  con- 
fusion,  fresh  troops  were  rushed  from  the  Federal  re- 
serves and  a  new  cordon  of  death  thrown  round  the 

On 'the  night  of  this  fatal  fifteenth  of  February  Dick 
\\  e  ford  was  detailed  for  guard  duty  at  the  door  of  Gen- 
eral Floyd's  tent.  He  heard  their  council  of  war  w.th 
sinking  heart. 

General  Pillow  favored  a  second  desperate  assault 
on^^the  enemies'  nght  to  re-open  the  way  to  Nash- 

Buckner  faced  him  with  rage: 

"  It  was  possible  to-day,  sir,  and  we  did  it.  Now  the 
enemy  has  been  reenforced  for  the  third  time.  If  you 
had^sent  my  guns  aa  I  ordered  the  way  would  still  be 

«  V  ^  "^^^  r*  f""*  °"^  ^^y  °"*'"  P»"o^  growled. 
Yes,   with   the  sacrifice   of   three  fourths   of   our 
brave  men  to  save  one  fourth.     I'll  nnt  h^  a  r.-»*-  ^ 
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such  butchery.  We're  caught  now  in  a  death  trap. 
The  only  rational  thing  to  do  is  to  surrender." 

Floyd  rose  nervously. 

"  Tm  not  going  to  surrender,  gentlemen.  The  North 
has  accused  me  of  treachery  in  Buchanan's  Cabinet.  I 
couldn't  expect  decent  treatment  from  them.  A  steamer 
with  recruits  has  just  arrived  from  Nashville.  I  .  all 
make  my  escape  on  it  with  as  many  men  as  can  be  car- 
ried." 

"  And  I'll  accompany  you,"  Pillow  declared. 

"  Go  if  you  like,  gentlemen,"  Buckner  replied.  "  I'll 
stand  by  my  men  and  shar»  their  fate." 

Floyd  and  Pillow  hastily  began  their  preparations 
to  go. 

Buckner  quietly  asked : 

"  Am  I  to  consider  the  command  turned  over  to  me?  " 

"  Certainly,"  Floyd  answered.  "  I  turn  over  the 
command." 

"  I  pass  it,  too,"  Pillow  quickly  added. 

General  Buckner  called  for  pen,  ink  and  paper  and 
dispatched  a  courier  immediately  to  General  Grant. 
The  reply  was  in  two  words: 

"  Unconditional  surrender." 

Pillow  crossed  the  river  under  cover  of  the  night  and 
made  his  way  into  the  country. 

Floyd  offered  to  take  Dick  Welford  on  board  the  lit- 
tle steamer. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  the  yov  ::^  Virginian  answered 
curtly. 

"  You  prefer  to  surrender?  " 

"  Vm  not  going  to  surrender.  I'm  going  to  join  Col. 
Forrest's  cavalry  and  fight  my  vay  out." 

With  a  wave  of  his  arm  Floyd  hurried  on  board  the 
steamer  and  fled  to  Nashville. 

Dick  had  seen  Forrest  lead  one  of  his  matchless 
charges  of  cavalry  in  their  fight  that  dav.     With  a 
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handful  of  men  he  had  cut  his  way  through  a  solid  mass 
of  struggling  mfantrj  and  thrown  them  into  confusion. 
.*  K  V;f^,T*V^»»«<i  **»»  grave,  silent,  unobtrusive  man 
of  humble  birth  and  little  education  with  the  keenest  in- 
terest.  He  felt  instinctively  that  he  was  a  man  of 
genius.  From  to-day  he  knew  that  as  a  leader  of  cav- 
alry he  had  few  equals.  He  had  pointed  out  to  his  su- 
periors in  their  council  of  war  a  possible  path  of  escape 
by  a  road  partially  overflowed  along  the  river  banks. 
It  was  judged  impracticable. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  freezing  night  Dick  rode  be- 
hind his  silent  new  commander  along  this  road  with  per- 
fect faith.  Forrest  threw  his  command  into  Nashville 
and  saved  the  city  from  anarchy  when  the  dreaded  news 
of  the  fall  of  Donelson  precipitated  a  panic. 
'  The  South  had  met  her  first  crushing  defeat  —  a  de- 
feat more  disastrous  than  the  North  had  suffered  at 
Bull  Run.  Grant  had  lost  three  thousand  men  but  the 
Confederate  garrisons  had  been  practically  wiped  out 
with  the  loss  of  more  than  fifteen  thousand  muskets, 
""^Zk    ^^^^"  ^""^  \.\^'irio^n  thousand  prisoners  of  war 

n2^"''^"7^^!^"l  ^"1"'"'  *^^  ^'^°^  ^"d  vanquished 
quietly  shook  hands.  They  had  been  friends  at  West 
l^omt. 

"  Why  didn't  you  attack  me  on  Friday?  "  the  North- 
erner asked. 

"  I  was  not  in  command." 

"  If  you  had,  my  reenforcements  could  not  possiblv 
have  reached  me  in  time."  ^  ^ 

Buckner  smiled  grimly. 
cm"^"  otjer  words  a 'little  more  promptness  on  one 
side    a  little  less  resolute  decision  on  the  other  — and 
tiie  tables  would  have  been  turned !  " 

"  That's  just  it,"  was  the  short  answer.  '  ' 

It  was  an  ominous  day  for  the  South.     Bigger  than 
the  loss  of  the  capital  of  Tennessee  which  Thnstn 
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evacuated  the  next  day,  bigger  than  the  loss  of  fifteen 
thousand  men  and  their  guns  loomed  the  figure  of  a  new 
Federal  commander.  Out  of  the  mud,  and  slush,  ice 
and  frozen  pools  of  blood  — out  of  the  storm  cloud  of 
sleet  and  snow  and  black  palls  of  smoke  emerged  the 
stolid,  bull-dog  face  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Lincoln 
made  him  a  major  general. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

JENNIE'S  RECRUIT 
department.     It  was  useless  to  try  for  if      v«  t 

English  would  be  f,   1  f  f:^,o;"  ^T^^'  ^f-  the 

ord,„.te  who  p„...ed  a  .ec«t  of  th/s^^tS^lrto" 

source  tharju^ahPn"-  r  "^^"'"Wy  "liable 
of  W»r  „o  I  t  j^'  B™J»"""i.  the  present  Secretary 
oi  War,  was  slated  for  Secretar<7  nf  Bt.*     . ''"="-"^">ry 

Benjamm  to  be  the  ablest  man  in  the  Sw„et  th. 

to  be  in  dail/Sti^^  tTLr  ™""=  *°  "'^  -- 

of  l^'lC^,^Lt'.C*"?!.?''°^''-"'^  *^  '-t  year 
in  the  Sou  h.  wouldT  ;„  Th.s  accomplishment,  rare 

which  to  secu;eritp^i„rme:t''"°"^'  "«"■"'"'  -^'^ 
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Jennie  had  promised  to  accompany  him  to  the  office 
of  the  President  and  add  her  voice  to  his  plea.     She  had 
quite  won  the  heart  of  the  badgered  chieftain  of  the 
Confederacy  by  her  steady  loyalty  to  his  administra- 
tion.    The  malignant  opposition   of  Senator  Barton 
was  notorious.     This  opposition  at  the  moment  had  be- 
come peculiarly  vindictive  and  embarrassing.     The  fall 
of  Fort  Donelson  and  the  loss  of  Nashville  had  precip- 
itated a  storm  of  hostile  criticism.     The  fierce  junta 
of  malcontents  in  the  Confederate  Congress  were  eager 
to  seize  on  any  excuse  to  attack  the  President.     They 
were   now   demanding   the   removal   of  Albert    Sidney 
Johnston  from  his  command.     Davis  knew  tht.t  his  coni- 
mandmg  general  in  Tennessee  was  the  greatest  soldier 
of  his  time  —  and  that  all  he  needed  was  a  single  oppor- 
tunity  to  demonstrate  his   genius.     He   refused  with 
scorn  to  sacrifice  such  a  man  to  public  clamor.     At  the 
White  House  reception  the  night  before  he  had  heard 
Jennie  Barton  stoutly  defending  him  against  his  ac- 
cusers who  demanded  the  head  of  General  Johnston. 

He  had  passed  her  later  in  the  evening,  pressed  her 
hand  and  whispered : 

"  If  our  men  were  only  as  loyal !     Ask  anything  you 
will  of  me  —  to  the  half  of  my  kingdom." 

Jennie  wished  to  put  this  impulsive  promise  to  the 
test.  She  would  see  that  Socola  secured  his  appoint- 
ment. This  brilliant  young  recruit  for  the  South  was 
her  gift  to  her  country  and  she  was  proud  of  him.  It 
had  all  come  about  too  quickly  for  her  to  analyze  her 
feehngs.  She  only  realized  that  she  felt  a  sense  of  ten- 
der proprietary  interest  in  him.  That  he  could  render 
valuable  service  she  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment. 
^  She  had  told  him  to  meet  her  at  the  statue  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  Capitol  Square.  They  would  wait  there 
for  the  appearance  of  the  President  and  follow  him. 
His  habits  were   simple  and  democratic.     He  walked 
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daily  from  the  Confederate  White  House  to  the  Capitol 
grounds,  crossed  the  Square  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
entered  his  office  in  the  Custom  House  on  Main  Street, 
unaccompanied  by  an  escort  of  any  kind. 

Anybody  on  earth  could  approach  and  speak  to  him. 
Ihe  humbler  the  man  or  woman,  the  easier  the  ap- 
proach was  always  made. 

Socola  was  waiting  at  the  big  group  of  statuary 
contemplatmg  the  lines  of  its  fine  workmanship  with 
cunous  interest. 

Jennie  startled  him  from  a  reverie  • 
"You  like  him?" 

The  white  teeth  gleamed  in  pleasant  surprise. 
The  father  of  his  country  ?  — Yes  —  I  like  him. 
It  s  going  to  be  my  country,  too,  you  know." 

They  strolled  through  the  grounds  and  watched  the 
squirrels  leap  from  the  limbs  of  a  great  tree  to  the 
swaying  boughs  of  the  next. 

r^x^^^  awkward  trooper  on  whose  hat  was  the  sign 
of  a  North  Carolina  regiment  toiled  painfully  up  the  hill 
shghtly  under  the  influence  of  whisky.  Socola  saw  that 
he  was  navigating  the  steep  with  difficulty  and  turned 
into  a  by-path  to  give  him  a  free  passage.  It  was  never 
pleasant  to  meet  a  man  under  the  influence  of  liquor  in 
the  presence  of  ladies. 

They  had  taken  but  a  few  steps  along  the  little  path 
when  the  quick  firm  military  tread  of  the  President 
was  heard. 

They  turned  just  in  time  to  see  him  encounter  the 
toiling  trooper  from  North  Carolina. 

The  soldier's  jaw  suddenly  dropped  and  his  eyes  kin- 
dled with  joy.  He  stood  squarely  in  the  Presidents 
way  and  laughed  good  naturedly. 

"Say  — Mister!" 

"  Well,  sir?  » 

"Say  — now— aiVt  yo'  name  Jeff^son  Davis?" 
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The  President  nodded  in  a  friendly  way, 

"  It  is." 

"  I  knowed  it,"  the  trooper  laughed.  "  By  Gum,  I 
knowed  it,  the  minute  I  laid  my  eyes  on  ye  — " 

He  moved  closer  with  insinuating  joy. 

"  I  bet  ye  could  never  guess  how  I  knowed  it  — 
could  ye  ?  " 

"  Hardly  —'» 

"  Ye  want  me  ter  tell  ye?  "  The  trooper  laughed 
again.  "  I  knowed  ye  the  very  minute  I  seed  ye  — 
'cause  ye  look  thez  ezactly  like  a  Confederate  postage 
stamp !     I  know  'em  'cause  I've  licked  'em !  " 

The  President  I  ughed  and  passed  on  his  way  without 
looking  back. 

They  found  a  crowd  of  cranks  and  inventors  waiting 
to  see  him.  He  had  the  same  weakness  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  this  class  of  men.  He  never  allowed  a  clerk 
to  turn  one  way  without  his  personal  atten  ion.  His 
interest  in  all  scientific  problems  W85  keen,  and  he  had 
always  maintained  the  open  mind  of  youth  to  ull  inven- 
tions. 

Socola  and  Jennie  strolled  through  the  city  for  an 
hour  until  the  crank  levee  was  over.  The  President's 
secretary.  Burton  Harrison,  promised  them  an  interview 
at  the  end  of  that  time.  He  ushered  them  into  the  room 
under  the  impression  that  all  the  callers  had  gone.  He 
had  overlooked  a  modest,  timid  youth  who  had  quietly 
approached  the  Chief  Executive's  desk. 

They  paused  until  he  was  at  leisure.  The  moment 
was  one  of  illumination  for  Socola.  He  saw  a  trait  of 
character  in  the  Southern  leader  whose  existence  he 
had  not  suspected. 

"My  name  is  Ashe  —  Mr.  President,  S.  A.  Ashe," 
the  youth  began. 

Davis  bowed  gravely. 


"Have  a  seat,  sir." 
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The  boy  sat  down  and  twiddled  his  cap  nervously. 

1  ve  come  to  ask  an  appointment  of  some  kind  in  the 

hfxortrr^'   r    «'^,C"^f«^eracy.     I'm  an  office"   of 

amy."  "'  ""'""•     ^  "''''  '»  ™'"  '»>-  "gol" 

vo^hfuf°h'fr"  ,'*"''""'"  ''"•'"^''  «'  ">*  peculiarly 
tignieen  Irom  appearances. 

shlll^  hthfaZ""'"  *""  ^"""^'  '"'"  ''^  '»''•  ^'-'■^• 
pride.'  ^"^  ^""^  ^'"'"'"  "P  "''"'  ^  '""*  of  »">">ded 

Novembe;"^""'  °'"''''  ^  ™'"'  '■"•  ^°"  '"^  '"'•'''"''i™'  '"»« 

o^v""Se  U-hI-^'I!'^^''"™."™  ™'''  Wuahinghis  apol- 
:fh  thfutmost'deti?  '"'  ''"''  ''"''''"  -"  'P""^ 

obs:^;:!  a-d'tfo^H-'uf  I  i:nrrcH^z7ou 

Srs'^^y^^f"^-     "  --  "  '»"«  «-  ^^fore"!  Z  Z 

He  sent  the  young  man  away  happy  with  his  promise 
of  consideration.  That  he  should  have  asked  Tw' 
beardless  boy's  pardon  in  so  pointed  a  man«r  Socola 
hough  remarkable.  That  the  Chief  ExecrtiVe  of 
nine  milhon  people  should  blush  suddenly  over  ™ch  a 
trifle  was  the  flash  that  revealed  a  great  Ll 

l.a Jd's'in'lZtalUetrnr'  '""  ^^^  ''""'''  ''°">  ^^ 

a  me'r';;  la™gf  *  '•""  *  "^™"'  ''"'"  *'>^  ^^  -ed  with 
"Indeed?" 

Ali'nistrrAr?T'i'"7  commission  with  the  Sardinian 
thrso^lh."    •  "*'  '^"^  "^^^  *°  ^^"^^  -^  «---«  to 
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"  We  need  every  true  friend  the  world  can  send  us, 
Signor  —  I  thank  you — ** 

"  I  wish,  sir,"  Socola  hastened  to  say,  "  to  render  the 
most  efficient  service  possible.  I  have*  no  training  as  a 
soldier.  I  have  experience  as  a  diplomat.  I  speak 
three  languages  and  I  am  an  expert  stenographer — " 
^^  "I'm  sorry,  Signor,"  the  President  interrupted, 
"  that  I  have  no  vacancy  in  my  office  —  or  I  should  be 
pleased  to  hare  you  here." 

"  Perhaps  your  State  Department  may  find  me  use- 
ful?" ^ 

"  No  doubt  they  can.  I'll  give  you  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  recommending  your  appointment." 

He  seated  himself  at  once,  wrote  the  letter  and  handed 
it  to  Socola. 

Jennie  thanked  him  and,  with  a  warm  pressure  of  his 
hand,  passed  into  the  hall  with  Socola. 

At  the  outer  door  Burton  Harrison  overtook  them: 

"Just  a  moment,  Miss  Barton.  The  President 
wishes  to  ask  you  a  question." 

Davis  drew  her  to  the  window. 

"  I  should  have  been  more  careful  of  the  credentials 
of  our  friend  perhaps,  Miss  Jennie.  You  can  vouch 
for  his  loyalty?  " 

"  Absohitely." 

She  had  scarcely  uttered  the  word  in  tones  of  positive 
conviction  before  she  realized  the  startling  fact  that  she 
had  spoken  under  the  impulse  of  some  strange  intuition 
and  not  from  her  knowledge  of  the  man's  character  and 
history. 

In  spite  of  her  effort  at  self-control  she  blushed  furi- 
ously.    Mr.  Davis  apparently  did  not  observe  it. 

"  I  have  been  much  impressed  with  his  poise  and  cul- 
ture and  intelligence.  You  met  him  in  Washington, 
of  course  ?  " 

"  Yes  — » 
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+>,."«  °!i-^"°\r''*^''^^^'  *^^^  ^^'  ^as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Sardinian  Minister?  "  ^^-cretary  ol 

I*  Positively,  Mr.  President—" 

"  Thank  you,  m^  dear.     I'll  take  your  word  for  if  ♦» 
HowTrL"'-!^''  'T  °"  ^'^^     S^«  had  1:2  hto  y 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE  FATAL  BLL'.VDKR 
On  February  «2,  1862,  Jefferson  Davis  committed 

He  crjr^  /T*"^  •   '"''^^'^^*   "^   »'•-   administration, 
dinf  Tfl?   n  *^  ?''  inauguration  a«  permanent  Presi- 

'titilaMa:"'^"^^^'  ""'^'  *^'  *'"^  ^--  o^  C- 

hou^oA"*"*^'  was  entering  the  shadows  of  the  darkest 

aZcr  f  •  '  "''  ^'^''  ,^  l"'''^^"*^  ^'^**^or  <^Jothed  with 
autocratic  power  could  have  «uWued  the  discordant 
dements  and  marshaled  the  resourc.  of  the  countryto 
m^t  the  crisis.  A  constitutional  President  would  bind 
himself  hand  and  foot  with  legal  forms.  A  military  die 
t^or  might  ride  to  victory  and  curry  his  countr/witli 

His  two  Commanding  Generals  }md  allowed  the  vic- 

heT  wra'n^lLl  ^''''T'  *^  '''''  '"^«  '^  ratl^^Me 
they  wrangled  for  position,  precedence  and  power. 

thp  <?  7u  A  1"  *^J"^^^.blows  which  the  navy  had  dealt 
cffectTha;  ^l^'^^'^'^'l'^^f^'^y  and  yet  with  such  deadly 
effect  that  the  people  had  not  yet  rr-ali^ed  their  import, 

Tlie  fall  of  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donclson  with  the 
cvacuafon  o   Nashville  had  been  a  .worSth^stl^to  he 

had  not  been  realized  by  he  public.  The  South  was 
yet  a  sleeping  honess.     She  could  be  roused  and  her 

b^d"  uTritt:-'"  "^"'"'^  '^ "-  -»•  B"t  "'^ 
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There-  was  one  man  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Confederacy 

wa7  in  IcMoratr  '''  ^'^  ''  ™  ^^  ^^^ 

iniJnn'rK-"ir5  ""^  ^^^/"^ry  twenty-second  was  Wash- 
inifton  s   birthday,  and   for  that   reason   fixed  by   the 

No"tW  f:lT'  *^V'"-^-*-  of  their  President 
wifh  wLh  f^  have  shown  more  clearly  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  Southern  people  were  dinging  to  their 

storm  Xuds."^'^  '"'  '^^^^  ^^^'^^  through" lowering 

tion  with  the  members  of  his  new  Cabinet.  Judah  P 
Benjamin,  his  chosen  chief  counselor  as  Secretary  of 
State,  was  unusually  reticent.     The  details  of  the  in- 

t3e[:rtoT  ^"^^^^^/f-^  on  and  Davis  hasten^, 
to  return  to  his  room  at  the  White  House  to  complete 
his  preparations  for  the  ceremony.  complete 

the  mostl°n^'^^"r^  ^"  ^^?^  '^^''y  "'^'""*«^«  l*ter  with 
to  mX!  ^  communication  he  had  ever  decided 

As  the  most  trusted  adviser  of  the  President  he  had 
long  had  the  freedom  of  the  house. 

c.f     •!u''^'°^'!*^^^^'■^^  ^^**"'^«  of  the  Secretary  were 

wai'tin^  Z  '"''™'  """^^i.  ^""^  "^^^^'i^"  *"d  without 
waitmg  for  an  answer  softly  and  swiftly  entered  His 
mission  was  too  important  to  admit  of  delay 

He  paused  at  the  threshold  in  surprise. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  on  his  knees  in  prayer  so  deeo 
and  earnest  he  had  not  heard  ^  ^ 

He  waited  with  head  bowed  in  silent  sympathy  for 

th:  S lacT  of  tf  "^  ^^^^  r^^^^"^  aLLmTnt  at 
tne  White  face  of  the  man  who  prayed.     This  agonv 
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of  soul  before  the  God  of  his  fathers  was  a  revelation  to 
the  Minister  of  State. 

His  hps  were  moving  now  in  audible  words. 

T  "u  ^1*°^"  M  ^°"^  ****  ^^  Te(yxg^,  O  Lord !  Without  Thee 
I  shall  fail.  Have  pity  on  Thy  servant  —  with  Thy 
wisdom  j^ide !  "  '' 

The  time  was  swiftly  passing.  The  Minister  could 
not  wait. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  President."  he  began  in  low 
tones,  but  I  have  most  important  communications  to 
make  to  you  — " 

The  voice  of  prayer  softly  died  away  and  slowly  the 
look  of  earth  came  back  to  the  tired  face.  He  turned 
his  hollow  cheeks  to  Benjamin  with  no  attempt  to  mask 
the  agony  of  his  spirit,  slowly  rose  and  motioned  him  to 
a  chair. 

The  Secretary  lifted  his  hand. 

"I'm  restless.  If  you  don't  mind,  I'll  stand.  I  have 
marked  three  editorial  attacks  on  you  and  your  admin- 
istration m  three  of  the  most  powerful  newspapers  in 
the  South  — the  Richmond  Exammer,  the  Raleigh 
Standard  and  the  Charleston  il/^rc«ry  —  read  them 
please  — and  then  I  have  something  to  say!" 

The  President  seated  himself  and  read  each  marited 
sentence  with  care. 

"The  same  eld  thing,  Benjamin  —  only  a  little  more 
virulent  thi»  time  —  what  of  it?  " 

"  This !  The  success  of  our  cause  demands  the  sup- 
pression of  these  reptile  sheets  and  the  imprisonment 
of  their  editors  — " 

"Would  success  be  worth  having  if  we  must  buy  it 
at  the  cost  of  the  liberties  of  our  people?  " 

Benjamin  stopped  short  in  his  tracks.  He  had  been 
walking  back  and  forth  with  swift  panther-like  tread 

W;e   are   at   war,   Mr.   President  —  fierce,   savage, 
cruel,  It  s  going  to  be.     You  have  realized  this  from  the 
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first.     The  world  will  demand  of  us  ju^T^iiTtW  _- 
we  ios«  all  —  our  liberties  and  a  great  deal  more     Our 

McCh\U^TlV""L  "   r*™""*  '■"'»  Tennessee 

nur«  sufh  reltil     •""'*  "l  «'<'••"'«'■•<'•     »•«  no  ttae  to 
nurse  such  reptiles  in  our  bosom  — " 

They  1  sting  you  to  death  —  1  warn  you  —  no  ad- 
m,n.stratio„  on  earth  can  live  in  times  of  war  ana  endure 

ryrttih''"'/'?-"^'  *•=  -c:rthet  Vu:- 

J  ney  are  laying  their  plans  in  the  new  Congress  to  Dara- 
b«  your  work  and  heap  on  your  head  thf  scorl  oTthe 

•^rvfriif™'  "T''.*'"'  "  8^'t"«  of  impatience. 
th.«.  r  :>'™.. Benjamin,  that  I  will  not  suppress 

d  tors'^''TL"T  T  'T  "'•""  '"'  "-^  arrest  ^?  the 

one  of  their  rights  ^»  ^  ''"'  °^  'P^*^*^^  '« 

wk1w»,*'T  °^  P^*,'^'  ^^'  —  ^"*  "ot  »'n  the  crisis  of  war 

Hot  T  ^"^Vl  "  ^°°^  "^^^  ^^*^«^  *he  live  of  mfl- 
iions.     I  am  not  here  merely  to  ast  v«„  +^ 

these  three  treacherous  ragsl'lVhere'^t^  isVaT.Cr 
and  far  more  .m.-ortant  thing.  I  want  yon  to  S 
this  maugural  ceremony  to-day—"  ^  ^ 

Davis  rose  with  a  quick  excited  movement. 
What  do  you  mean?*' 
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Just  what  I  say.  Stop  in  time.  We  inau^rated 
a  Provisional  Government  at  Montgomery  to  last  one 
year.  Why  one  year?  Because  we  believed  the  war 
would  be  over  before  that  year  expired.  It  would  have 
been  madness  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
elaborate  and  clumsy  forms  of  a  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment during  the  progress  of  war.  Why  set  up  a  Con- 
stitution until  you  have  won  by  the  sword  the  power  to 
maintain  it?  *» 

«  But,"  Davis  interrupted,  "  if  we  delay  the  adoption 
of  a  Constitution  we  confess  to  the  world  our  want  of 
confidence  in  the  success  of  our  cause.     Such  a  perma- 

©rfaith  ~'»"*'°"  "^"^^  ^"^  **"  °"''  ^°^^^  *^^  supreme  sign 
"  With  these  jackals  and  hyenas  of  the  press  yelping 
and  snarhng  and  snapping  at  your  heels?  These  men 
will  destroy  the  faith  of  our  best  men  and  women  if  you 
only  allow  them  to  repeat  their  lies  often  enough. 
They  will  believe  them  at  last,  themselves.  You  have 
the  confidence  to-day  of  the  whole  South.  Your  bitter- 
est enemy  could  not  name  a  candidate  to  oppose  your 
election  last  November.  Give  these  traitors  time  and 
they  will  change  all  — " 

"  Not  with  military  success  — " 

«  Granted.  But  if  these  jackals  break  down  the  con- 
ftdence  of  the  people  in  the  administration,  volunteering 
ceases  and  we  have  no  army." 

«  We  must  use  the  Conscription.     It  is  inevitable  — " 
«A^T*^^'"x.*^^.     Secretary     cried     triumphantly. 
And  Conscription  is  the  reductio  ad  ahsurdwm  of  your 
dream  of  Constitutional  Law.     Why  set  up  a  Constitu- 
tion at  all  to-day?  " 

«  Congress  must  pass  a  Conscript  law  when  necessity 
demands  it."  ^ 

"  In   thf ir  own  way,  yes  —  with  ifs  and  ands  and 
clauses  -hich  defeat  its  purpose." 
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whe7ttiT'/  •'!-^"^  *°  *^'  ^""""^^  °^  ^^^'^  people 
wnen  their  patriotism  is  aroused." 

iruid??t'irZ^'-^r/'*"^'*^'"^  *°  ^P*^^  ^^  ^e  ^*"  only 
guide  It  m  the  right  direction.     If  it  goes  to  seod  in  the 

abuse  of  the  Executive,  while  an  overwhelming  enemy 
marches  on  us  —     What  then?"  ng  enemy 

The  President  h'fted  his  head. 
And  you  recommend?" 

nent  PrS/i''?"?''"^-  ^'^"^"  *^^  P^^^*^^"  ^i  perma- 
Tnt  in  ;  Jrf  """'  ^^^'  P°"^"  *«  Provisional  Pres- 
wins-i"         ^^'^'**'^    Dictatorship    until    the    South 

etJZrdew""  '^'T'^  r^P^^'  "I'"  ^«  '^<'-n  in 
ttp^of tt^^^^^^  rme^LtT-  ^^  -H  be- 

..."^'""'Tu"'"  ''^'™ying  the  trust  imposed  in  you  by 
assuming  tl,ese  powers!  "  Benjamin  e  Jaimed  with  pas'^ 

X;  t...  1    1"'*"'"*   ""'    *™''-     You're    doing 

what  the  people  have  called  you  to  do  —  establishing 

wLunX     I""  t'  '""  ^°"'^'     "^he  Govrrnment  "at 

p^:tstomthr<irsri.r-p*""*  *°  '^^-'^  '»-p<'«-= 

Sel^?.  '"'  "•''°  '."'^  ?"''  *'y  ™'  the  cause  is  lost. 
-hl\    "now  "-prisoning  thousands  of  Northern  men 
who  have  dared  to  sympathize  with  us  -" 
An  act  of  infamous  tyranny ! " 

J„!1^*V'  '•%r "'  —  "'>»  "i"  dare  to  criticise  the  wis- 
dom of  h.s  pohcy  fifty  years  from  to-day?     If  we  C 
who  W.1I  pve  us  credit  for  our  high  ideals  of  Civil  W 
in  times  of  war?     You  have  the  chance  to-day  to  wfn 
Leap  into  the  saddle  and  command  the  obedience  of  e": 
ery  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  South!     W  Col- 
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gress  which  assembles  to-day  is  a  weak  impossible  body 
of  men.  They  have  nothing  to  do  except  to  make  fool- 
ish speeches  and  hatch  conspiracies  against  your  ad- 
ministration. We  have  muzzled  them  behind  closed 
doors.  The  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.  The 
rumors  they  circulate  through  the  reptile  press  do  more 
harm  than  the  record  of  their  vapid  talk  could  possibly 
accomplish.  Why  tie  these  millstones  around  your 
neck?  They  came  yesterday  to  demand  the  head  of 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  They  are  organizing  to  drive 
Lee  out  of  the  army.  They  allow  no  opportunity  to 
pass  to  sneer  at  his  position  as  your  chief  military  ad- 
viser since  his  return  from  Western  Virginia.  You 
know  and  I  know  that  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and  R. 
E.  Lee  are  our  greatest  generals  — " 

"  I'll  protect  them  from  the  chatter  of  fools  —  never 
fear  — " 

"  To  what  end  if  you  allow  them  to  break  down  the 
faith  of  our  people  in  their  Government?  The  strong 
arm,  alone,  can  save  us.  It's  no  time  to  haggle  about 
the  forms  of  law.  Your  duty  is  clear.  Stop  this  fool- 
ish ceremony  of  Inauguration  to-day  and  assume  in  due 
time  the  Dictatorship  — " 

Davis  threw  both  arms  up  ia  a  gesture  of  impatient 
refusal. 

"  It's  a  waste  of  breath,  Benjamin.     I'll  die  first !  " 

The  elastic  spirit  of  the  younger  man  recovered  its 
poise  at  once  and  accepted  the  decision. 

With  a  genial  smile  he  slipped  one  arm  around  the 
tall  figure. 

"Brave,  generous,  big-hearted,  foolish  —  my  cap- 
tain !  Well,  I've  done  my  duty  as  your  chief  counselor. 
Now  I'll  obey  orders  —  one  thing  more  I  must  add  in 
warning.  Richmond  swarms  with  spies.  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  defend  the  Capital  on  the  approach  of  Mc- 
Clellan's  army  without  a  proclamation  of  martial  law.' 
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The  President  looked  up  sharply. 

And  a  radius  of  ten  miles." 
AH  right  —  I'll  do  that." 

owner.  ™-     ^'  °"8''*  >«  ""^'^--y  *»  expel  its 

sto';f'wi^h™^:„to^rror''''^r,rtr'*"^ 

£w5:tr-rti-rnr?;:7h:t-A^ 
to  hifoffirt^furr*^'  ^7"*'^^  '"^^'^ «""  •'""-d 

the  c.f  r  diS;7H°ir  °^  -"^'^  ""-  '" 

«agg«l  in  deep  c^"  eTToross  tt  T  T  """^'-^  ""'' 
strean,  of  water  W  the  foUs  '"**''  ^""""8  " 

oflL'^l^r^int'Leil^"-^^^™"  '"^^^  ■""  *<=  Hall 
pouring  So  tht^nl  tf   '  *""^  """'^'^  ""-"OKh  the 

p^e„«  pir:;^^^^^^^^ 

So.ola  watched  this  crowd  stand  patiently  in  th ' 
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downpour  with  a  deepening  sense  of  the  tragedy  it  fore- 
shadowed The  people  who  could  set  their  teeth  and 
go  through  an  inauguration  ceremony  scheduled  in  the 
open  air  on  such  a  day  might  be  defeated  in  battle,  but 
the  victor  would  pay  his  tribute  of  blood.  He  had  not 
dared  to  ask  Jennie  to  accept  his  escort  on  such  a  day 
and  yet  they  drifted  to  each  other's  side  by  some 
strange  power  of  attraction. 

The  scene  was  weird  in  its  utter  depression  of  all  en- 
thusiasm, and  yet  the  sullen  purpose  which  held  the 
people  was  sublime  ift  its  persistence.  An  awning  cov- 
ered the  speaker'  stand  and  beneath  this  friendly  cover 
the  ceremony  wi..    performed  down  to  the  last  detail. 

1  he  President  rose  and  faced  his  audience  under  the 
most  trying  conditions.     Oratory  was  beyond  human 

•r}'  A^^  ^'^  "^*  *"^™P*  ^*-  H^  ^^«d  his  frank  dig- 
nified address  m  simple,  clear,  musical  tones  which  rang 
with  strange  effect  over  the  crowd  of  drenched  men  and 
women.  Not  a  single  cheer  broke  the  delivery  of  his 
address.  He  sought  in  no  way  to  apologize  for  the  dis- 
asters which  had  befallen  his  people.  He  faced  them 
bravely  and  summoned  his  foUowers  to  be  equally  brave. 
The  close  of  his  address  caught  the  morbid  fancy  of 
Socola  with  peculiar  fascination.  Clouds  of  unusual 
threatening  depths  were  rolling  across  the  heavens, 
against  which  the  canopied  platform  was  sharply  out- 

l  I  iJ  ^^'"^  ^^""."^  ""^  *^^  President  rose  white  and 
ghost-Iike  agamst  this  black  background  of  clouds  He 
was  extremely  pale,  his  cheeks  hollowed  deep,  his  head 
bared  regardless  of  the  chill  mists  which  beat  through 
the  canopy.  » 

His  tall  figure  stood  tense,  trembling,  death-like  — 
the  emblem  of  sacrificial  offering  on  the  altar  of  his 
country. 

Socola  whispered  to  Jennie: 

"  Where  have  I  witnessed  this  scene  before'' " 
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"  Surelj  not  in  America  — " 

*No" — he     mused     thouffhtfullv «T    r.^^^   u 

now -on  a  lone];  hill  outsfde  r^salcn,  the  w" 
sold.ers  were  crucifying  a  man  on  a  day  Kke  i^- 
that's  where  I  saw  it ! "  ^  — 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  the  uncanny  words  in  a  ]«,., 

"eirB^x*:  '^^'-  "■-«'  -ij  aXrwtti": 

Suddenly  dropping  his  manuscript  on  the  table  ho 
dt^ir  ^"^°  *'^  '^^^'-^^  ^-'-  and  :rl1ti?h 
God^T*f^  ^'r^l^  gratitude  and  adoration,  to  Thee  O 
voice  Thy  bxessmg  on  my  country  and  its  cause '"^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  SLEEPING  LIONESS 

Again  the  smoke  of  the  navy  shadowed  the  Southern 
skies.  Two  expeditions  were  aiming  mortal  blows  at  the 
lower  South. 

The  Confederacy  had  concentrated  its  forces  of  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi  on  Island  Number  10 
near  New  Madrid.  The  work  of  putting  this  little  Gib- 
raltar in  a  state  of  perfect  defense  had  been  rushed  with 
all  possible  haste.  New  Madrid  had  been  found  inde- 
fensible and  evacuated  r^  March  thirteenth. 

On  the  seventeenth,  Commodore  Foote's  fleet  steamed 
into  position  and  the  first  shell  from  his  guns  shrieked 
its  message  of  death  across  the  island.  The  gunboats 
concentrated  their  fire  on  the  main  battery  which  was 
located  on  low  ground,  almost  submerged  by  the  high 
water  and  separated  from  the  others  by  a  wide  slough. 
Their  gun  platforms  were  covered  with  water  —  the 
men  in  gray  must  work  their  pieces  standing  half-leg 
deep  in  mud  and  slush.  Five  ironclad  gunboats  led  the 
attack.  Three  of  them  were  lashed  together  in  mid- 
stream and  one  lay  under  the  shelter  of  each  shore. 
Their  concentrated  fire  was  terrific.  For  nine  hours 
they  poured  a  stream  of  shot  and  shell  on  the  lone  bat- 
tery with  its  beaver  gunmen. 

At  three  o'clock  Captain  Rucker  in  charge  of  the  bat- 
tery called  for  reinforcements  to  relieve  his  ex- 
hausted men.  Volunteers  rushed  to  his  assistance  and 
his  guns  roared  until  darkness  brought  them  respite. 
It  had  been   done.     A   single  half-submerged  battery 
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nightfall.  Rucki  fitiT''w''  vT  '"  ""'«'™''  "* 
ercd  over  the  yclW  waters  H  /h"  .""  ^r'^*"  K"*'- 
fiye  g«„,  «t  sunrise.  Thr;e  S  tl,„  '^  ""'J^  "«'"»*«» 
Two  of  them  stfll  sooke  rf/fi.  .  ^  T"*  dismantled, 
bods.  ^""^  ^^"""^  f""!  their  mud-soaked 

sIiS'i4''plt 'L' batteries  ■"*  r"""'"''  "^"""'-J  i» 
was V?c?cd  alte'^nd":  »:  ^.e^Zi"^'  ,  ^  '%"*"« 
and  ,ts  surrender  was  4  mrWary  receiit^   "^  '""' 

twoXlt  ^rraTsr^^'H  *^ -^^^^ 
sand  aL,  trthouUTd  sll* '''*'*''"'*  °' *™ '•><>"- 
siege  artillery,  thirty  Xces   "lid  "^-n*^  ^T"  "' 
thousand  solid  shot   sif  tr»^.f  i.       artillery,  fifty-six 
tery  of  sixteen  ^        *""'?"'»  »nd  a  floating  bat- 

orat^reldir "ThHLfT  ""  '"^''^  "'  *«  ^onfed- 
the  loss  of  this  enormont  "Jf  ™'  "significant- 
nition  with  no  factoTaVteT  "^^''^ P^  »nd  ammu- 
thsm  was  irreparalr       ^       'P""'  of  «n«nufaeturing 

gre!?o\t*tahf  ,5^^  J-7  --  not  ^^^  '"«•     The 

was  circling  the  mou?Wf  thetiss?s:S;i'':f,,«f  "«^' 
pomtmg  toward  New  Orleans  CiAj^^v^S"  'J'  «""'' 
lected  for  command  of  S  LnDortrt  !"'"  ^  '" 
™an  of  destiny,  Davis  Glas;>w  F^;;:^*^^'^'?^  *' 
whose  loyalty  to  thp  TTn;„«  u  j  ^*'  *  Southerner 

Eighty-tw^  ship™™  d^"^  ""»-  been  questioned. 

West  Gulf  squadron  at  their  f.?*"  "^"^  '■»  •>" 
were  wood,  but  no  braver  m^n  "-endeeyous.  His  ship, 
a  floating  battery.  "  '™'"  ™"'^  "'^  decks  of 

pu*  htflf^tTtTrn'outh^rAn-?"  *>"=  I'"  «d 
Col.r.,0  was  too  de^^  aTd  It  ^S' '^|te  .^ 
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gacola  and  the  MissUsippi  he  succeeded  in  dragging 
through  the  mud. 

His  ships  inside,  the  Commander  ordered  them 
stripped  for  the  death  grapple. 

New  Orleans  had  been  from  the  first  considered  ab- 
solutely impregnable  to  attack  from  the  sea.  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Phillip,  twenty  miles  below  the  city, 
were  each  fortifications  of  the  first  rank  mounting 
powerful  guns  which  swept  the  narrow  channel  of  the 
river  from  shore  to  shore. 

The  use  of  steam,  however,  in  naval  warfare  was  as 
yet  an  untried  element  of  force  in  the  attacking  fleet 
against  shore  batteries.  That  steam  in  wooden  vessels 
could  overcome  the  enormous  advantage  of  the  solidity 
and  power  of  shore  guns  had  been  considered  prepos- 
terous by  military  experts. 

Jefferson  Davis  had  utilized  every  shipbuilder  in 
New  Orleans  to  hastily  construct  the  beginnings  oi  a 
Southern  navy.  Two  powerful  iron-clad  gunboats, 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  were  under  way  but  not 
ready  for  service.  Eight  small  vessels  had  been 
bought  and  armed. 

To  secure  the  city  against  the  possibility  of  any  fleet 
passing  the  forts  at  night  or  through  fog,  the  channel 
of  the  river  between  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Phillip  was 
securely  closed.  Eleven  dismasted  schooners  were 
moored  in  line  across  the  river  and  secured  by  six  heavy 
chains.  These  chains  formed  an  unbroken  obstruction 
fron  shore  to  shore. 

Ihis  raft  was  placed  immediately  below  the  forts. 

There  was  no  serious  alarm  in  the  city  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fleet  in  the  mouth  of  the  river.  For 
months  they  had  been  cruising  about  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico without  apparent  decision. 

The  people  laughed  at  their  enemy.  There  was  but 
one  verdict: 
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^Ll^ltV^^  *"'"  *"'"*  ""'■»?«"«  t"  «P*«t  the 
^i'^lrX^ri^lllX^'.  fort'  !mprep«U,k  but 

th.?  the,  TuCreUn^to' atelJ'  '^\'  •«  ^t 
possible  dancer  was  frn«,  fk         *  .'^  ^"^™-     -l^neir  onjv 

the  upper  ™ter„Mhe  4""  'ThT '■"•  «""^!',*'  '" 
two  of  their  own  kind  which  w„uid  ^  ^^dTL^h'f « 

OrWn,  was  thf^/.^^^  ,t -rfo?  "^t^"'-'  -^^T 
festivity  was  universal.  Balls  tif",'  ^'  'P'"*  "f 
the  order  of  the  dav      r.       '  ™^**«"'  "Peras  were 

flocked  down  the  ri^J;  an^'^™':?  °h'  ("""^P^-P"* 
ness  the  fun  of  the  f„^i;  i,  ^x  '  '*""'  *°  '^  t- 

wooden  shi-p,  ^^Xltf'^l^tlu^'  *  '"*  "^  "■'^ 

4^%fdiorizi^rhir\tf^„""*^^^^ 

Farragut's  mortar  schooners  werrhurHn.  th."'T'  "^ 
inch  shells  with  harmless  inaccuracy       ^     """  *''""■ 
The  people  laughed  again. 

bomblr^enrTte  T^X^  '^"»*''  *•"*  «"- 
sand  shells  and  Gotr^rDu^'aXUdtr t™  *''*'-- 

fcr'st^^d'  't^antr  ■"hT'i:^  ""  -"S- 

of  black-lipp^  gu^„7„Xoke„    it  •'  !?t  ''"'*''"«  '»^ 
as  when  th'ffirsfshot  waslred        '  "^'''""^  "'  '*">"« 
flee'J"slilrd"%:rrtLl  *-"*?■*'->«,  the  fire  of  the 
tempt,  of  course      Se^w'^f  7",  "P  *''^  f-'o'-sh  at- 
-nd'a;  last  hXce^LlXrcf'''''"  ^"^  ™P-*'^ 
But  the  people  of  New  Orleans  had  not  reckoned  on 
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the  character  of  the  daring  commander  of  the  Federal 
fleet.  He  coolly  decided  that  sinre  he  could  not  silence 
the  guns  of  the  forts  he  would  run  pant  them  with  his 
swift  steam  craft  and  take  the  chances  of  their  bat- 
teries sending  him  to  the  bottom. 

Once  past  these  forts  and  the  city  would  be  at  his 
mercy. 

He  must  first  clear  the  river  of  the  obstruction 
placed  below  the  forts.  Farragut  ordered  two  gun- 
boats to  steal  through  the  darkncttM  without  lights  and 
clear  this  raft.  The  work  was  swiftly  done.  The  task 
was  rendered  unexpectedly  easy  by  a  break  caused  by  a 
severe  storm. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth, 
the  lookout  on  the  ramparts  of  the  forts  saw  the  black 
hulls  of  the  fleet,  swiftly  and  silently  steaming  up  the 
river  straight  for  the  ri'iuths  of  thi'ir  guns. 

The  word  was  flashed  to  the  little  nondescript  fleet 
of  the  Confederacy  lying  in  the  smooth  waters  above 
and  they  moved  instantly  to  the  support  of  the 
forts. 

The  night  was  one  of  calm  and  glorious  beauty. 
The  Southern  skies  sparkled  with  jeweled  stars.  The 
waning  moon  threw  its  soft,  mellow  light  on  the  shining 
waters,  revealing  the  dark  hulls  of  the  fleet  with  strik- 
ing clearness.  The  daring  column  was  moving  straight 
for  Fort  Jackson.  They  must  pa»8  close  under  the 
noses  of  her  guns. 

They  were  in  for  it  now. 

The  dim  star-lit  world  with  its  fading  moon  suddenly 
b'lrst  into  sheets  of  blinding,  roaring  flame.  The  mor- 
tar batteries  moored  in  range,  opcmed  instantly  in  re- 
sponse—  their  eleven-inch  shells,  glowing  with  phos- 
phorescent halo,  circled  and  screamed  and  fell. 

The  black  hulls  belched  their  broadsides  of  yellow 
flame  now.     From  battlement  lind  casemate  of  forts 
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lung,  throbbing  with  evfrvD^unH^f'  *•«/«'•  "'th 
passed  the  torts'  '^  ^     ""^  °'  "'"""'  <<«»•«<»  and 

only'S  't^VT  ""'f"^^-    B"t  hi>  work  had 
tion.  "*  '°""<'  "•«">  a  serious  proposi- 

a  wall  of  fire  straight  to'Tetif  °'  "■'  "">»  '-?«» 

on^'itttlir/ttX^:,^;^^^^^^^      -ved  down 
unearthly  glare  *     ^  ^"^  ^'"°''  waters  with 

>oaS^tr;ftr;L'ti;r ; "-'  .^ «« »'->' 

ered  in  the  black  confus1on^l./'"'?«"}  '  ''■''"  "a^" 
trable  smoke,  light^  bv  the  -I      ^"^  ?    ""^'  "'  ™P*"<^ 

The  daring  Ittk  fl^t  :f*th":  "co^tT^  """"• 
do™  through  the  blinding  vapors  0?^^/^""^  °"'™'' 
boldly  attacked   the  on-com,w\    'heir  own  fires  a„d 
scarcely  be  told  from  ?"/        *     "'*'•     ^™<'  <=»"U 

«rethT;S^ttt;:^'  ^r^ "" »-  »to . 

/ord  and  slipped  be?w«„  li,*""'*  .^"roKut's  ffart- 
flame  unharSd.     ThrFlaib^"'  "  *•>*  ^o'"'  «nd 
sailors   bravely   stuck  to  .£-^  ""t"  ''S'"'""'^.     Her 
pumps  threw  ^  delug^  of  wa  "  cTt.  "«•*   '"™   ">«- 
.nguished  them.     Th^  en  Xes  oft^    'rr*""*'  »■*«'  «' 
.ng  with  all  their  might  pffi  h  r  offfr'^*  ""''- 
her  own  steam.     The  lLu^     \^      "^  '''*™  "nder 
the  Confederac;,  had  b^^tl       !,  •'"  "'"■  K^-^oat  of 
two  of  her  gun    workW  ^Tf  l"'°  ""'^«  "'th  but 
and  became  SJmanaS"''"'  "^  "'  "*«*  «"» 

Captain    Kennon.    the^^galUnt    Confederate    com- 
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mander  of  the  Governor  Moore,  found  that  the  bow  of 
his  ship  interfered  with  the  aim  of  his  gunners. 

**  Lower  your  muzzle  and  blow  the  bow  of  your  ship 


away 


i»» 


The  big  gun  dipped  its  black  mouth  and  blow  the 
bow  of  his  own  ship  to  splinters  and  through  the  open- 
ing poured  shot  after  shot  into  the  Federal  fleet.  Ken- 
non  fired  his  last  shot  at  point-blank  range,  turned  the 
broken  nose  of  his  ship  ashore  and  blew  her  up. 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  the  two  desperate  foes  wres- 
tled with  each  other  amid  flame  and  smoke  and  dark- 
ness. As  the  first  blush  of  dawn  mantled  the  eastern 
sky  the  conflict  slowly  died  away. 

Three  of  Farragut's  gunboats  had  been  driven  back 
and  one  sunk,  but  \m  fleet  had  done  the  immortal  deed. 
Battered  and  riddled  with  shots,  they  had  passed  the 
forts  successfully.  As  the  sun  rose  on  the  beautiful 
spring  morning  he  lifted  his  battle  flags  and  steamed 
up  the  r*  or. 

New  Orleans,  the  commercial  capital  of  the  South, 
the  largest  export  city  of  the  world,  lay  on  the  horizon 
in  silent  shimmering  beauty,  a  priceless  treasure,  at  his 
mercy. 

Speechless  crowds  of  thousands  thronged  the  streets. 
The  small  garrison  had  been  withdrawn  and  the  city 
left  to  its  fate.  The  marines  stood  statue-like  before 
the  City  Hall,  their  bayonets  glittering  in  the  sunlight. 
Not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred.  In  dead,  ominous  silence 
the  flag  of  the  South  was  lowered  from  its  staffs  and  the 
flag  of  the  Union  raised  in  its  old  place. 

There  was  one  man  amorg  the  thousands  who  saw 
this  flag  with  a  cry  of  joy.  Judge  Roger  Barton,  Jr., 
had  braved  the  scorn  of  his  neighbors  through  good 
report  and  evil  report,  holding  their  respect  by  the 
sheer  heroism  of  his  undaunted  courage.  His  aged 
grandfather  was  in  the  city  at  the  moment,  having  come 
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on  a  vi»it  from  Fairvic-      n.f—  d 
once.     There  was  notZi,  ,  """f"'  """"  '»"  at 

from  .teaming  Tp  the  nW  1''^'".'  ^"'-S^^'  fleH 
The  old  Colonel  w«,  ZZ  I"  'j""''"'''  »'  ■"""• 
oould  not  return  t^  F.^  "  ^J  '"'""""i  that  ho 
for  it.  -^-'ruew.     But  there  was  no  help 

vi- if  if,  w?;hin  hum;n%t:;ilf"'"  •'"  -e  F.ir- 

to  protect  h^r  fromthe  SloMv'''-,.  '^•"'''  ""  "«' 
Jh^  Judge  ,miW.        """"'  ^  «»''«»-" 

.ranSrXw   t^e':lrno^T  ^  '""  ""• 

of  the   South      Ft*' nl".V'"' ■":?''?«"'■'•''' the  heart 
The  fall  of  n;„  Or)e7„    I  ?  '""'  '•"''<^''  «>'  center 
the  far-flung  b:,t?;tr  '"^t  ™''»''''^  '^e  left  w,„ro 

acj  was  crashed  in  tt.  rlh'  ^I"  "^  "■'  ^""f^"- 
Louisiana  at  a  si„g,"  *t,„k7''  «"«'  Po^rful  State  of 

ft.  The  United  state,  VavvKV°"*\*°  "T""  ''« 
from  which  to  ,end  tW  fl„  ,^-  f^  f  t»Wi.'hed  a  base 
^eat  river,  and  bVthe  i,Tf  /"'°A''^  '"''"»'  bv  the 
the  Keys  of  FloridY         *^     '''°"'  ""^  «'»  Grande  to 

f  B!;rilrt;;r:i^lr?„ot  '•""•  ^^^  ''^'•"- 

ters  to  do  for  fhp  G     li,      ,   °°''  ^'^  months  of  disas- 

North  in  si^Vy','  '5-^ st t'h  b""  '""'  *"  ^""^ 
her  might  and  r^Jr^  h      ,  .^°"*^  o^gan  now  to  rise  in 

influra"  t  wr?";::!ii"  ^f^"  -  ■•"  f-^r;  attach  „f 

Jennie  hastilv  3J:^^llfl'"'?'  *"  ."•"ve- 


>tily  packed  her  trunk  and  left 
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train    for  the    South.     She    must   reach   her   helpless 
grandmother  before   the  Federal   army   could   attack 

Baton  Rouge. 

The  tenderness  with  which  Socola  helped  her  on 
board  the  train  had  brought  the  one  ray  of  sunlight 
into  her  heart.  She  had  expected  to  go  in  tears  and 
terror  for  what  the  future  held  in  store  in  the  stricken 
world  at  home. 

A  smile  on  the  lips  of  a  stranger  had  set  her  heart  to 

beating  with  joy. 

She  was  ashamed  of  herself  for  being  so  happy. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  make  her  heart  stop  beating 
and  laughing.  He  had  not  yet  spoken  a  word  of  love 
but  she  knew.  She  knew  with  a  knowledge  sweet  and 
perfect  because  she  had  suddenly  realized  her  own  se- 
cret. She  might  have  gone  on  for  months  in  Richmond 
without  knowing  that  she  cared  any  more  for  him  than 
for  a  dozen  other  boys  who  were  as  attentive.  In  this 
hour  of  parting  it  had  come  in  a  blinding  flash  as  he 
bent  over  her  hand  to  say  good-by.  It  made  no  diff^er- 
ence  when  he  should  speak.  Love  had  come  into  her 
own  heart  full,  wonderful,  joyous,  maddening  in  its 
glory.  She  could  wait  in  silence  until  in  the  fullness 
of  time  he  must  speak.     It  was  enough  to  know  that 

she  loved. 

"  May  I  write  to  you  occasionallv.  Miss  Jennie?  " 
he  asked  with  a  timid,  hesitating  look. 

She  laughed. 

"  Of  course,  you  must  write  and  tell  me  everything 

that  happens  here." 

Socola  wondered  why  she  laughed.  It  was  discon- 
certing. He  hadn't  faced  the  question  of  loving  Jen- 
nie. She  was  just  a  charming,  beautiful  child  whose 
acquaintance  he  could  use  for  great  ends.  His  depres- 
sion came  from  the  tremendous  nerve  strain  of  his 
work.     The  earlv  movement  of  McClellan's  army  had 
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kept  him  in  that  darkened  attic  on  Church  Hill  con- 
tinuously every  hour  of  the  past  night.     He  was  feeling 

n^ht  W.  ""'  "°"^'  ^'^^^  ''  ^'^  "^^"  ^^  ^*  '^  ^^ 

n«3^*/*'*r*  u"*^,*''^*^-^^"^  ^°""  *^*er  Jennie's  de- 
parture that  he  waked  with  a  dull  ache  in  his  heart  that 

his  task  with  a  sense  of  sickening  loneliness,  a  girl  was 
softly  singing  in  the  far  South.  ^ 
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Baton  Rouge  seethed  with  excitement  on  the  day  of 
Jennie's  arrival.  Every  wagon  and  dray  was  pressed 
into  service.  The  people  were  hauling  their  cotton  to 
be  burned  on  the  commons.  Negroes  swarmed  over  the 
bales,  cutting  them  open,  piling  high  the  fleecy  lint  and 
then  applying  the  torch.  The  flames  leaped  upward 
with  a  roar  and  dropped  as  suddenly  into  a  smolder- 
ing and  smoking  mass. 

A  crowd  rushed  to  the  wharf  to  see  them  fire 
an  enormous  flat-boat  piled  mountain-high  with  cot- 
ton. A  dozen  bales  had  been  broken  open  and  iilkt 
whoJc  floating  funeral  pyre  stood  shrouded  in  spotless 
white  which  leaped  into  flames  as  it  was  pushed  into  the 
stream. 

Along  the  levee  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  negroes 
crawled  like  black  ants  rolling  the  cotton  into  the  river. 
The  ties  were  smashed,  and  the  white  bundle  of  cotton 
tuml^ed  into  the  water  and  was  set  on  fire.  Ead^  baler 
sent  up  its  cloud  of  smoke  until  the  surface  of  tJ^ 
whole  river  seemed  alive  with  a  fieet  of  war  crowding 
its  steam  to  run  fresh  batteries.  Another  flat-boat 
was  piled  high,  its  bales  cut  open,  soaked  with  whiskey, 
and  set  on  fire.  The  blue  flames  of  burning  alcohol 
gave  a  touch  of  weird  and  sinister  color  to  the  scene. 

The  men  who  owned  this  cotton  stood  by  cheering 
and  helping  in  its  destruction.  The  two  flat-boats 
with  flames  leaping  into  the  smoke  pall  of  the  darkened 
skies  led  the  fleet  of  fire  down  the  river  to  greet  Farra- 
gut*8  men  in  their  way. 
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«<p>     -lit       -^    "°^"'"«      A  he  man  who  savs    *Tol.*»  u 
She    .1,-™  J  I      '     "''"'«  ^  "■"«  a  man !  " 

^^^  God  bless  you,  ladles!    We're  going  to  fight  for 

ohoZlXb"  '"""'''"*^^'  --"  "■"1  -bbed  the 
"God  bless  you,  soldiers !    Fight  for  us > » 
Four  hours  later  the  WwV  ^mhA.f 
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anchors.     The  proud  little  conquered  city  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  their  ^ns. 

Jennie  watcKed  them  with  shining  eyes,  and  that 
without  fear.  The  Union  flag  was  streaming  from 
every  peak  and  halyard. 

The  girl  rushed  home,  made  a  flag  five  inches  long-, 
pinned  it  to  her  shoulder  and  deliberately  walked  down 
town.  Mattie  Morgan  joined  her  at  the  corner  and 
drew  one  from  the  folds  of  her  dress,  emboldened  by  the 
example. 

They  marched  straight  to  the  State  House  terrace 
to  take  a  good  look  at  the  Brooklyn  lying  close  inshore. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  Federal  officers  were  standing  on  the 
first  terrace,  stared  at  by  the  crowd  as  if  they  were  wild 
beasts. 

Oh,  Mattie,"  Jennie  faltered.  "We  didn't  expect 
to  meet  these  people.     What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  Stand  by  your  colors  now.  There's  nothing  else 
to  do." 

On  they  marched,  hearts  thumping  painfully  with 
conscious  humiliation  at  their  silly  bravado.  Fine, 
noble-looking,  quiet  fellows  those  officers  in  blue  —  re- 
finement and  gentlemanly  bearing  in  every  move- 
ment of  their  stalwart  bodies.  They  had  come  ashore 
as  friendly  sight-seers  and  stood  admiring  the  beauty 
o.  he  quaint  old  town.  Jennie's  eyes  filled  with  tears 
of  vexation. 

"  Let's  go  home,  Mattie  — " 
I  say  so,  too  — ' 

Never  again  for  me !  I'll  hang  my  flag  on  the  man- 
tel. I'll  not  try  to  wave  it  in  the  face  of  a  gentleman 
again  —  oof  —  what  silly  fools  we  were !  " 

The  Federal  commander  of  the  fleet  had  war)  the 
citizens  of  Baton  Rouge  that  any  hostile  demonstration 
against  his  s'lips  or  men  would  mean  the  instant  bom- 
bardment of  the  town. 
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Jennie  had  jnst  finished  breakfast  >nH  l,.!.,^  i. 
grandmother  to  find  her  wav  te  fh.        ?       '^  ''*'' 
had  been  sent  tn  n,„  .T      f^        ""  ""=''"•     Mandy 

to  make  a^  w  un«o™  7 '"  """"I  *1''"^  "'*  "Wch 
resolved  to  tu™  W  °    ™'  "'  **  """J'-     J™"ie 

dignified  young'Xrs  WTavy.  *■"  ''^'  »'  ''"'^" 

melt  '  Sh^'h™; 'I'tr*''  ^  !:»"  'a-i  ""h  «-te. 
with..,t  the  th««r  ^'  '^  '""=''  '■•<'■"  the  store 

hap^redf"*""  ^'"''"'"  '•"  ««»P«^'  "^-nfin'  awful 
"What  is  it?     What's  the  matter?  " 

angel's  trumpet  to  sound.        '^P'"'"'?  *"  *he  arch- 

«  «^'*  fi^ed  her  shoulders. 
y„„,T""^   ">«  ">"«"?    Tell  me  before  I  murder 

col W  ti:  ^ide t  W  •"?  ''^^  '"-  '"'«'  "- 
dreaded  sound  of  Gabrie,    """*  ''^  *'"  ^"  *•>' 

"What's  happened? —     Telli«pf»>T       •    ^ 

«  V«c7    ^^^  Joung  mistress'  face  and  rasped- 

.'e  irrd-^iire:?:u^!!!^»'  ^^^^^     on 

Boom ! " 

woJr    ^^„fltZo^\t  "  r"*  8"°  'hook  the 
.nea„i„«.^''^;ret"haTo;e"i  t  r?hVi  }*  °V'^ 

'-And  ttr/^d^-r-  -  - -.^s- 


Day. 
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"  Run  —  run  for  your  lives  —  get  out  of  the  waj  of 
those  shells ! "  Jennie  shouted. 

Her  three  terror-stricken  maids  huddled  by  her  side 
in  helpless  panic. 

Her  grandmother  sprang  to  her  feet  and  asked  in 
subdued  tones: 

"  What  is  it,  child?  " 

"  The  fleet's  shelling  the  town  —  grandma  —  you'll 
be  killed  —  the  house'U  be  smashed  —  you  must  run 
—  run  for  your  life  — " 

Jennie  streamed  her  warning  into  the  sweet  old 
lady's  ears  and  seizea  her  by  the  hand. 

"  But  they  can't  shell  a  town  full  of  helpless  women 
and  children,  my  dear,"  the  grandmother  protested 
gently.     "  It's  impossible  — " 

"  Boom  —  boom ! "  pealed  two  guns  in  quick  succes- 
sion. 

"  De  Lawd  save  us ! "  Lucy  screamed. 

"  You  see  they're  doing  it  —  come  — " 

Jennie  grasped  her  grandmother's  hand  firmly  and 
dragged  her  from  the  house.  From  the  servants' 
quarters  came  one  long  wail  of  prayer  and  lamentation 
mingled  with  shouts  and  exhortation.  An  old  bed-rid- 
den black  woman,  a  fervent  Methodist,  raised  a  hymn: 

"  Better  days  are  commg,  we^U  aU  go  right!  " 

Jennie  had  reached  the  gate  when  she  ruddenly  re- 
membered her  canary  —  a  present  Billy  had  given  her 
on  her  eighteenth  birthday.  She  rushed  back  into  the 
house^  snatched  the  cage  up  and  started  on  the  run 
again. 

What  was  the  use?  It  was  impossible  to  take  the 
bird.     He  would  starve  to  death. 

She  quickly  opened  the  cage,  took  him  out  and  kissed 
his  yellow  head. 

"  Good-by,  Jimmy  darling !  " 

The  tears  would  come  in  spite  of  all  she  could  do. 
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_I  hope  jou'U  be  happy!  " 

VVith  quick  decision  she  tossed  him  in  the  air 

gIdX';:  j^f " Ve""  *T ""'  '^"'"«' " "" 

Her  shoes  were  utt'eriv  „itT'  ™'  •""'"«  >■"  ''^t- 
rush  back  and  ^t  a  p«fr  *  [hri:"'"? •  .^''"  '""'''' 
She  had  worn  the™  befo?"  ^°^'    *'""«  ""'»• 

n.y'sW?.?"""^"'""  *•=  ''"'•■'^<'-     "I  -ust  change 

'^^^""iZXZ!  '•'!,?'-««'  «»d  found  the 
of  other  tt"n*Vr\*'"  '.*'"''"8'  *'  thought 
brusheslnd  S^st  therfi'l  "'"''  «'''*P*<'  ''''  ^ofth 

pins  and^„X*TolVd°::dVtL'''""«'''  "^  ^'^'■ 

Th^/dS^rtw^n^hetrfiiir -^^  *°  «■"»  '>- 

tie  thing,  they  w„„?d"'elri%^e^'""°"  ~"  '"•■  "'" 

ruglcTin^eit-i^^-gth^^^^^^^^ 

ben?:„T.WnTron,Sl  T'*"  """"fr*  '">•  ^tm 
underskirts  Lnd  an  Id  I^™"'!  ^"^^^  "">  '"^^^ 
her  grandmother  to  the  door.  '"''  °""  """^  •^^''«««' 

Five  big  shells  sailed  squarely  over  th»  I,™,  x  .v 
same  moment.  Thev  seem™)  V„  .  ^  •  ■  ,"**  '**''« 
shaped  like  corkscSwr  The  .  n "«  V  """'''•  'P'"'" 
their  flight  made TiZ  .  i.,"^"']  ^^"  »"'*  ^i^h  of 
noise.  Her  «andmXT?  """f -"^''Kng  unearthly 
to  tu™  the  b^","°*'l'T.'''^  •'  the  door 


the  bolt  of  the  unused  lock. 
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"  Don't  fool  with  that  door,  grandma !  "  Jennie  cried 
— "  run  —  run  —  you'll  be  killed." 

"  I  won't  run ! "  the  old  lady  said  with  firm  decision. 
"  I'll  go  down  there  and  tell  those  cowards  what  I 
think  of  their  firing  on  women  and  children  — " 

A  big  shell  whizzed  past  the  house  and  grandma 
jumped  behind  a  pillar.  She  was  painfully  deaf  to 
human  speech  —  but  the  whiz  of  that  shell  found  her 
nerves.  They  ran  now  without  looking  back  —  ran  et 
least  for  a  hundred  yards  until  the  poor  old  lady  could 
run  no  more  and  then  walked  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

They  were  at  last  on  the  main  country  road,  leading 
out  of  town.  Hurrying  terror-stricken  people,  young, 
old,  black  and  white,  were  passing  them  every  moment 
now. 

A  mile  and  a  half  out  her  grandmother  broke  down 
completely.  A  gentleman  passing  in  a  buggy  took 
pity  on  her  gray  hairs  and  lifted  her  to  the  seat  by  his 
side  while  his  own  little  ones  crouched  at  her  feet. 

Jennie  waved  her  hand  as  they  drove  ofi^: 

**  I'll  find  you  somewhere,  grandma  dear  —  don't 
worry ! " 

Another  mile  she  trudged  with  Mandy  and  Lucy 
clinging  to  her  skirts  and  then  sat  down  to  rest.  Her 
nerves  were  slowly  recovering  their  poise  and  she  be- 
gan to  laugh  at  the  funny  sights  the  terror-stricken 
people  presented  at  every  turn. 

A  cart  approached  piled  high  with  household  goods. 

"  Let's  ride,  Mandy ! "  Jennie  cried. 

"Yassam,  dat's  what  I  says,  too,"  the  little  black 
maid  eagerly  agreed. 

The  cart  belonged  to  a  neighbor.  It  was  driven  by 
an  old  negro  man. 

"  Let  us  ride,  uncle !  "  Jennie  called. 

The  old  man  pulled  his  reins  quickly  and  laughed 

good-naturedly. 
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msFfJX^t'  "''"'^-     °'  "•■"«  «  G'-d.  ter  see 
H.  K  ?  i^  Barton  scttin'  here  in  dis  dirty  road '  " 

trerwMelxLdr'at  aSe''of''°"  '""'  ""li  """" 

of  b«i  clothes.  LLrs'crtty„xis:r  dr^r* 

me«y  ^  The""  T  """""^  "'  ""«  "^^  down  without 

^J^Thank  you,  uncle.     You   certainly  are   good   to 
cwie^'Srv7y''idre7ie"''^','  7"'''j^''  ""•'•  '"'-7 

body  Tf  the     riUvl  w?'      *''"..*°  T'^"'"'  «•'  ■"»» 

Hu^redf :,  hfc]:^-rji  'ctd^r:*  "wf.';:^- 
:^»et"Sht.r;or;iTat'or^  ^^^  *- 

clothes,  others  with  thpTr  m       •       '  '°™^  '^'**'  «*'^* 
th^hj^^fledLrip^u^^^^^^^^^  Just  as 

« Tu'  ^^f""*^  *°  °"^  «J^e  knew: 
^  Where  s  your  mother,  child?  » 

«Idof?»'?i.'^°°^  her  dust-powdered  head. 
1  don't  know,  m'am." 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"To  walk  on  till  I  find  her." 

Her   mother   was   wandering   with   distrft*.f*vi       • 
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She  began  asking  them  what  they  wire  carrying  just 
to  hear  the  answer  that  always  oame  with  a  touch  of 
loyal  pride. 

"Dese  is  my  missy's  clothes!  I  sho  weren't  gwine 
let  dem  Yankees  steal  dem ! " 

"  Didn't  you  save  any  of  your  own  things?  " 

**  Didn't  have  time  ter  git  mine ! " 

They  came  to  a  guerilla  camp.  Men  and  horses 
were  resting  on  either  side  of  the  road.  Some  of  them 
were  carrying  water  to  their  horses  or  to  the  women 
who  cooked  about  their  camp  fires.  The  scene  looked 
like  a  monster  barbecue.  These  irregular  troops  of  the 
South  were  friends  in  time  of  need  to-day. 

They  crowded  the  road,  asking  for  news  and  com- 
menting freely  on  the  shelling  of  tlie  city. 

A  rough-looking  fellow  pushed  his  way  to  Jennie's 
cart. 

"  When  did  they  begin  firin'?  " 

"  Just  after  breakfast." 

Yesterday  she  would  have  resented  the  familiar  tones 
in  which  this  uncouth  illiterate  countryman  spoke 
without  the  formality  of  an  mtroduction.  In  this  hour 
of  common  peril  he  was  a  Knight  entering  the  lists 
wearing  her  colors. 

He  didn't  mince  words  in  expresNing  his  opinions. 

"  It's  your  own  fault  if  you've  Haved  nothing.  The 
people  in  Baton  Rouge  must  have  been  damned  fools 
not  to  know  trouble  wuz  comin'  with  them  gunboats 
lyin'  thar  with  their  big-mouthed  cannon  gapin'  right 
into  the  streets.  If  the  men  hjd  had  any  sense  women 
wouldn't  a  been  drove  into  the  woodn  like  this " 

"But  they  had  no  warning.  They  began  to  shell 
us  without  a  minute's  notice — " 

His  rough  fist  closed  and  his  heavy  jaw  came  together 
with  a  grinding  sound. 

Waal,  you're  ruined  — so  am  I  — and  my  broth- 
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er8  and  all  our  people,  too.  There'*  nothin'  left  now 
except  to  die  —  and  I'll  do  it !  " 

The  girl  clapped  her  hands. 

"  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you ! " 

He  turned  back  toward  his  camp  fire  with  a  shake  of 
ni8  unkempt  head. 

"Die  fighting  for  us!  »  Jennie  cried. 
He  waved  his  black  powder-stained  hand: 
"  That  I  will,  little  girl !  " 

•P^  J°,"?^  '^^'^  '^'^^  '"   *^^  unconscious  dignity 

fight  to  the  death.     War  had  leveled  all  ranks. 
,    I  he  talk  on  the  road  was  all  of  burning  homes,  build- 
ings demolished,  famine,  murder,  and  death 

Jennie  suddenly  found  herself  singing  a  lot  of  Meth- 
odist  Camp  ?'eeting  hymns  with  an  utterly  foolish  hap- 
piness surgii  ;  through  her  heart. 

^^^\^t?^  ^'^^  "Z'^"'^''  ^^*  ""''  ^«^'«^-"     Mandy 
was   still  too  scared  to  sing  the  chorus  of  this  first 

hymn  but  she  jomed  softly  in  the  next.     It  was  one  of 
her  favorites; 

"  /  hope  to  die  shoutin'—  the  Lord  zeUl  provider 
Ihe  old  man  driving  the  cart  kept  time  with  a  strange 
undertone  of  interpolation  all  his  own.     The  one  he 
loved  best  he  repeated  again  and  again. 

I  m  a  runm'n' —  a  runnin'  up  ter  glory  •  " 
How  could  she  be  happy  amid  a  scene  of  such  deso- 
lation and  suffering?     Sho  tried  to  reproach  herself 
and  somehow  couldn't  be  sorry.     A  vision  of  something 
mpre  wonderful  than  houses  and  land,  goods  and  chat- 

ht'J^^'!  *".u  '^!.*i'"'  ""^  government,  had  made  her 
heart  beat  with  sudden  joy  and  her  eyes  sparkle  with 

yourr?!*    ^\"".  7^'  '^'  P^*^*"-  ^'^  <*"k  «^-^- 

Ck^  K  r  \°  ^*d  "7^r  spoken  a  word  of  love  that 

fn  n  1  !  f""^  ^r-     "^"^  ^"*  *^^  ^^«»°»^  had  wrought  a 
spell  that  transformed  the  world.  *^ 
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The  guns  no  longer  echoed  behind  them.  A  courier 
came  diwhing  from  the  citj  at  sunset  asking  the  people 
to  return  to  their  homes. 

Two  old  men  had  rowed  out  to  the  war  ships  during 
the  bombardment.  They  called  to  the  commander  of 
the  flagship  as  they  pushed  their  skiff  alongside: 

**  There  are  no  men  in  town,  sir  —  you're  only  kill- 
ing women  and  children !  " 

The  commander  leaned  over  the  rail  of  his  gunboat. 

"  I*m  sorry,  gentlemen.  I  thought,  of  course,  your 
town  had  been  evacuated  before  your  men  were  fools 
enough  to  fire  on  my  marines.  I've  shelled  your  streets 
to  intimidate  them." 

The  firing  ceased.  The  order  to  shell  the  city  had 
been  caused  by  four  guerillas  firing  on  a  yawl  which 
was  about  to  land  without  a  flag  of  truce.  Their  vol- 
ley killed  and  wounded  three. 

"  These  four  men,"  shouted  the  elders  from  the  skiff, 
were  the  only  soldiers  in  town ! " 

One  woman  had  been  killed  and  three  wounded. 
Twenty  houses  had  been  pierced  by  shells  and  two  lit- 
tle children  drowned  in  their  flight.  A  baby  had  been 
bom  m  the  woods  and  died  of  the  exposure. 

IL  was  three  o'clock  next  day  before  Jennie  reached 
home,  her  grandmother  utterly  oblivious  of  her  own 
discomforts  but  complaining  bitterly  because  she  could 
hear  nothing  from  the  old  Colonel  who  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  leave  New  Orleans.  They  had  not  been  sep- 
arated so  long  since  the  Mexican  war.  Jennie  com- 
forted her  as  best  she  could,  put  her  to  bed,  and  took 
refuge  m  a  tub  of  cold  water. 

The  dusty  road  had  peeled  the  skin  off  both  her  heels 
but  no  matter —  thank  God,  she  was  at  home  again. 

Orders  were  issued  now  from  the  Federal  comman- 
dant for  the  government  of  the  town.  No  person  was 
permitted  to  leave  without  a  pass.     All  families  were 
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lonner  exodus.     Cannon  were  planted  in  every  itroot 

Jjcneral  w  ilham.  commanding.     Any  house  unoccuDi«l 
by  .t.  owners  would  be  used  by  the  soldiers'  """"'P'"' 

untllT""  rj  "^  *°  '"''<  *°  ""^  •"»■•«■  "t  all  hazards 
.^ffl.!  •7.'^  *"•  «?•     ^'"•'  »•»"'«'  down  town  to  the  pos 

from'  New  Orf""  ^T  t ''""  '"'■«'"  '"•™  ""<=  ""ough 
iron.  New  Orleans  to  her  grandmother.  Soldiers  were 
lounging  ,n  the  streets  in  squads  of  forty  and  fifty      A 

nrlat"  h^'S*^  ™t  '"i'^' *'"•  «"<>  "w-i^«  a1 

incj  lou^ht  the  flies.     Crowds  of  soldiers  relieved  frnm 

we  esrirfl^  ""'"''^  "'""«  the  street^'sr 
the'rbaeKth".        TT""?,".'  °">'"  'P'-'l'd  "^t  on 

o^^-b^  ryX*:^-  -^  -« -  -  -t 

1  he  seal  had  been  broken. 
Jennie's  eyes  flashed  with  rage. 

criedl^ilhtSioT"  """  '"""  ■"'  "^«"'  -i"  '"e 

„nl"  ^''",  '""■y-  '^««'."  he  answered  politely      «  We're 
only  soldiers.     Our  business  is  to  obey  orde«  •' 
Jennie  blushed  furiously  "roers. 

whl'^Lpor''  '  "^^  ^°- P-<ion.     I  wasn't  thinking 

She  read  the  letter  with  eager  interest: 
"Dearest  little  Sister- 

see  you.     With  a  heart  fullof  lo^e  ^'"^  '''°''  ^ 

"  Your  big  brother, 
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It  would  be  best.  Her  grandmother  would  be  safe 
there  m  any  event.  If  our  troops  again  captured  New 
Orleans  she  would  be  in  the  house  of  the  South  If 
the  Federal  army  still  held  it,  she  was  at  home  in  her 
grandson's  house. 

The  wildest  rumors  were  flying  thick.  No  passes 
would  be  issued  to  leave  the  city  on  any  pretext. 
Beauregard  was  reported  about  to  move  his  army  from 
Corinth  to  attack  Baton  Rouge. 

The  troops  were  massing  for  the  defense  of  the  city 
The  P  leral  cavalry  had  scoured  the  country  for  ten 
miles  m  search  of  guerillas. 

Through  all  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of  the  wildly 
disordered  house  Jennie  kept  repeating  the  foolish  old 
hymn  in  soft  monotones: 

"/  hope  to  die  shouting— -the  Lord  will  provide f'' 
General  Williams  sent  a  guard  to  protect  the  house. 
A  file  of  SIX  soldiers  marched  to  the  gate  and  their  com- 
mander saluted : 

"  Madam,  the  pickets  await  your  orders." 
General  Williams  had  met  her  brother  in  New  Or- 
leans.    His  loyalty  was  enough  to  mark  the  beautiful 
old  homestead  for  protection. 

Jennie  laughed.  It  was  a  funny  situation  were  it 
not  so  tragic.  Her  father  and  three  brothers  fighting 
these  men  with  tooth  and  nail  while  an  officer  slluted 
and  put  his  soldiers  at  her  command. 

Butler's  men  were  arresting  the  aged  citizens  of 
Baton  Roug^  now.  Without  charge  or  warrant  they 
were  hustled  on  the  transports,  hurried  to  New 
Orleans  and  thrown  into  jail.  Jennie  ground  her  white 
teeth  with  rage: 

"  Oh,  to  be  ruled  by  such  a  wretch !  " 
From  the  first  day  he  had  set  foot  on  the  soi'  of 
Louisiana  Butler  had  made  himself  thoroughly  loathed. 
His  order  reflecting  on  the  character  of  the  women  of 
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New  Orleans  had  not  only  shocked  the  South,  it  had 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  dvilized  world. 

A  proud  and  sensitive  p<-  vuk  had  no  redress. 

One  of  the  first  six  citi  tn*;  senlencid  to  prison  in 
Fort  Jackson  was  Dr.  Cra  -.,  the  M  Lhodist  minister, 
A  soldier  nosing  about  his  house  a*  night  had  heard 
the  preacher  at  family  prayers.  He  had  asked  God's 
blessing  on  the  cause  of  the  South  while  kneeling  in 
prayer.  When  Jennie  heard  of  it,  she  cried  through 
her  tears: 

"  Show  me  a  dungeon  deep  enough  to  keep  me  from 
praying  for  my  brothers  who  are  fighting  for  us !  " 

The  speech  of  Butler  which  had  gone  farthest  and 
sank  deepest  into  the  outraged  souls  of  the  people  of 
Southern  Louisiana  was  his  defiant  utterance  to  Solo- 
mon Benjamin  on  the  threat  of  England  to  intervene 
in  our  struggle: 

"  Let  England  or  France  dare  to  try  it,"  Butler  swore 
m  a  towering  rage,  "  and  I'll  be  damned  if  I  don't  arm 
every  negro  in  the  South  and  make  them  cut  the  throats 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  it.  I'll  make  them 
lay  this  country  waste  with  fire  and  sword  and  leave  it 
desolate." 

That  Butler  was  capable  of  using  his  enormous  power 
as  the  Military  Governor  of  Louisiana  to  accomplish 
this  purpose,  no  one  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
man  or  his  methods  doubted  for  a  moment. 

On  the  slightest  pretexts  he  arrested  whom  he  pleased, 
male  and  female,  and  threw  them  into  prison.  Aged 
men  who  had  incurred  his  displeasure  v«re  confined  at 
hard  labor  with  ball  and  chain.  Men  were  imprisoned 
in  Fort  Jackson,  whose  only  ofFense  was  the  giving  of 
medicine  to  sick  Confederate  soldiers.  The  wife  of  a 
fo/rmer  member  of  Congress  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
Ship  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Her  only  offense 
vas  that  she  laughed  at  some  foolish  thing  that  marked 
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the  progress  of  a  funeral  procession  through  the  streets 
of  tht  city. 

^    On  his  offite  wall  in  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  Butler  had 
inscribed  in  huge  letters: 

"THERE    IS    NO    DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    A 
HE  AND  A  SHE  ADDER  IN  THEIR  VENOM." 

His  henchmen  were  allowed  to  indulge  their  rapacity 
at  will.     The  homes  of  distinguished  men  and  women 
were  seized  on  any  pretext  and  turned  into  disreputable 
establishments  which  were  run  for  gain.     Thev  appro- 
priated the  contents  of  wine  cellars,  plundered  the  ward- 
robes and  dining-rooms  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  their 
hearts    content.     Fines   were   levied   and   collected   in 
many  cases  where  it  could  be  secured.     Those  who  re- 
fused to  pay  were  given  the  choice  of  ball  and  chain. 
A  thriving  trade  m  cotton  was  opened  against  the  posi- 
tive orders  of  the  Washington  Government.     Butler's 
own  brother  was  the  thrifty  banker  and  broker  of  this 
corrupt  transaction. 

^  Property  was  "  confiscated  "  right  and  left,  provi- 
Mons  and  military  stores  were  exchanged  for  cotton. 
Ihe  chief  of  this  regime  of  organized  plunder  lived  in 
daily  fear  of  assassination.  It  was  said  he  wore  secret 
arnior.  He  never  ventured  out  except  heavily  guarded. 
In  his  office  several  pistols  lay  beside  him  and  the  chair 
on  which  his  visitor  was  seated  was  chained  to  the  wall 
to  prevent  someone  suddenly  rising  and  smashing  his 
brains  out. 

There  were  ten  thousand  soldiers  in  Baton  Rouge 
now  though  the  anticipated  attack  of  the  Confeder- 
ates had  not  materialized.  Perhaps  they  had  heard  of 
the  heavy  reenforcements  in  time.  The  poor  fellows 
from  the  cool  hills  and  mountains  of  the  North  were  dy- 
ing m  hundreds  in  the  blistering  July  sun  of  the  South. 
Ihey  didnt  know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
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their  officers  didn't  seem  to  care.  Butler  was  a  lawyer 
and  a  politician  first  —  a  general  only  when  the  navy 
h.id  done  his  work  for  him. 

Jennie  saw  hundreds  of  these  sick  and  dying  men  ly- 
ing on  their  backs  in  the  broiling  sun,  waiting  for  wag- 
ons to  carry  them  to  the  hospital.  One  had  died  abso- 
lutely alone  without  a  human  being  near  to  notice  or 
to  care.  The  girl's  heart  was  sick  with  anguish 
at  the  sight  of  scores  too  weak  to  lift  their  hands  to 
fight  the  ravenous  flies  swarming  in  their  eyes  and 
mouths.  All  day  and  all  night  Baumstark,  the  little 
undertaker,  was  working  with  half  a  dozen  aides  making 
coffins. 

Day  and  night  they  died  like  dogs  with  no  human 
help  extended.  The  Catholic  priest  who  had  not  been 
arrested  as  yet,  passing  among  them  in  search  of  his 
own,  bent  for  a  moment  over  a  dying  soldier  and  spoke 
in  friendly  tones.  The  poor  fellow  burst  into  tears 
and  with  his  last  gasp  cried : 

"  Thank  God !  I  have  heard  one  kind  word  before  I 
die ! " 

The  Federal  pickets  were  driven  in  at  last,  and  he 
guard  around  the  house  withdrawn.  General  Williams 
insisted  that  Jennie  and  her  grandmother  find  a  place 
of  refuge  more  secure  than  the  coming  battlefield. 

They  thanked  the  General  but  decided  to  brave  battle 
at  home  to  the  terrors  of  another  flight. 

The  little  band  of  twenty-five  hundred  Confederates 
struck  the  town  like  a  thunderbolt  and  fought  with 
desperation  against  the  combined  fleet  and  heavy  garri- 
son. They  drove  the  Federals  at  first  in  panic  to  the 
water's  edge  and  the  shelter  of  the  cannon  until  a 
Mame  regiment  barred  the  way,  fighting  like  demons, 
and  rallied  the  fleeing  moh.  When  the  smoke  of  battle 
lifted  the  gray  army  had  gone  with  the  loss  of  only 
sixty-five  killed  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  wounded. 
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The  worst  calamity  which  befell  Baton  Rouge  was 
the  death  of  General  Williams,  the  gentlemanly  and 
considerate  Federal  commander. 

Butler's  man  who  took  his  place  lacked  both  his  sol- 
dierly training  and  his  fine  scruples  as  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman. There  were  no  more  guards  placed  around 
"  Rebel  "  homes. 

The  marauder  came  with  swift  sure  tread  on  the 
heels  of.  victory. 

A  squad  of  officers  and  men  smashed  in  the  front  door 
at  Fairview  without  so  much  as  a  knock  for  signal. 
To  the  shivering  servant  who  stood  in  the  hall  the 
leader  called: 

"Where  are  the  damned  secesh  women.?  We  know 
they've  hid  in  here  and  we'll  make  them  dance  for  hid- 
ing — " 

Jennie  suddenly  appeared  in  the  library  door,  her 
face  white,  her  hand  concealed  in  the  pocket  of  her 
dress. 

"  There  are  but  two  women  here,  gentlemen,"  she 
began  steadily — "my  grandmother  and  I.  The 
house  is  at  your  mercy  — " 

The  man  in  front  gave  a  short  laugh  and  advanced 
on  the  girl.  He  stopped  short  in  his  tracks  at  the  sight 
of  the  glitter  of  her  eye  and  changed  his  mind. 

"  All  right,  look  out  for  the  old  hen.  We'll  let  you 
know  when  it's  time  to  pick  up  the  pieces." 

Jennie  returned  to  the  library  and  slipped  her  arm 
about  her  grandmother's  neck  standing  beside  her  chair 
while  she  set  her  little  jaw  firmly  and  waited  for  the 
end. 

They  rushed  the  dining-room  first  and  split  its  side- 
board open  with  axes  —  fine  old  carved  mahogany 
pieces  so  hardened  with  age,  the  ax  blades  chipped  from 
the  blows  as  if  striking  marble.     The  china  was  smashed 
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chests  were  laid  open  with  axes,  and  their  contents  of 
silver  removed. 

They  rushed  the  parlors  and  stripped  them  of  every 
ornament.  Jennie's  piano  they  dragged  into  the  center 
of  the  floor,  smashed  its  ivory  keys  and  split  its  rose- 
wood case  into  splinters.  An  oflicer  slashed  the  por- 
trait of  ^Irs.  Barton  into  shreds  and  hurled  the  frame 
on  the  floor.  Every  portrait  on  the  walls  shared  a 
similar  fate. 

Upstairs  the  fun  grew  wild.  Mrs.  Barton's  beauti- 
ful old  mahogany  armoir  whose  single  door  was  a 
fine  French  mirror  was  shivered  with  a  blow  from 
a  sledge  hammer,  emptied  of  every  article  and  the 
shelves  splintered  with  axes.  They  broke  every  bureau 
and  case  of  drawers,  scattered  their  contents  on  the 
floor,  selecting  what  suited  their  fancy.  Every  rag  of 
the  boys'  clothes,  the  old  Colonel's  and  Senator  Bar- 
ton's were  tied  in  bundles. 

They  entered  Jennie's  room,  broke  every  mirror,  tore 
down  the  rods  from  the  bed  and  ripped  the  net  into 
shreds.  The  desk  was  aplit,  letters  turned  out  and 
scattered  over  the  floor.  A  light  sewing  machine  was 
sent  below  for  a  souvenir.  The  heavy  one  was  broken 
with  an  ax. 

From  Jennie's  bureau  they  tore  a  pink  flowered  mus- 
lin, stuck  it  on  a  bayonet  and  paraded  the  room,  the  of- 
ficers striking  it  with  their  swords  shouting  their  dull 
insults : 

"  I've  struck  the  damned  secesh !  " 

"  The  proud  little  hellion !  " 

"  That's  the  time  I  cut  her!  " 

One  seized  her  bonnet,  put  it  on,  tied  the  ribbon 
under  his  chin  and  amid  the  shouts  of  his  half-drunken 
companions,  paraded  the  house,  and  wore  it  into  the 
streets  when  he  left. 

When  the  noise  had  died  away  and  the  house  was  still 
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^IITa  i^T'^  ""^^  ^°^*^  ^'•^"^  tJ^e  little  room  in  which 
in  h!:^^  '^^'^^^  ^-O-'^".     HtS 

ove^l'Tl.*  ''""■  '"T  ^°™'»  "'^  'to'™  -  to  be  turned 
over      WJiof  ^-j  -x        /"""sn  laugh.      The  strain  was 

morning  oflife  and  .ho  had  Tt  h^r  ZoV"  '^^^  *'"^ 

«?^f  h:jp„droL":,;^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^     ^-  - 

you!"  ^""^  ^^<''  «""<'""''  thoy  didn't  shoot 

h.7:7nt  :"  I^li  ^«^,^*rs^'f  qu-t.  -a  her  eves 
break  unt^tl,.,     *      ^  f.,^'  *""■'  the  strain  without  a 

:- sir  """  '-^  '•»'  •■-P  <>e°'.>eL^it'a  tf 
Jennie  succeeded  at  last  in  obtaining  a  pass  to  New 
Orleans,  consigning  the  body  to  Judgf  Ro~r  Barton 
She   stepped   on   board   the   little   steamer   »K=  1.1 
a  one.     Every  servant  had  gone  to  thecln  ^lt       I 
<bers  or  had  entered  the  ser4e  of  thrc^wTo^'nlatud: 
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ers  who  decided  to  return  to  Fairview  and  occupy  the 
house. 

Jennie  had  gone  through  so  much  the  tired  spirit  re- 
fused to  respond  to  further  sensations.  She  obeyed 
orders  in  a  dumb  mechanical  way. 

The  officers  at  New  Orleans  opened  her  baggage  and 
sea  relied  it  without  ceremony,  or  the  slightest  show  of 
interest  on  her  part. 

They  were  administering  the  "  oath  "  of  loyalty  to 
the  United  States.  She  would  have  to  turn  Yankee  to 
do  this  last  duty  of  love.  She  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  prayed  breathlessly  for  the  boys  and  for  the 
Confederacy  while  the  words  of  the  oath  were  mumbled 
by  the  officer  — 

"  So  help  you  God?  " 

Jennie's  only  answer  was  to  close  her  eyes  and  pray 
harder. 

"  So  help  you  God?  "  the  officer  shouted  again. 

The  girl  lif.ed  her  tear-stained  face  and  nodded, 
closed  her  eyes  again  and  prayed. 

"  Help  them,  0  God, —  my  brothers  Tom  and  Jimmie 
and  Billy  and  Dick  Welford  —  and  —  and  the  man  I 
love  —  save  them  and  their  cause  for  Jesus'  oake  —  I 
don't  know  what  they  made  me  say  —  I  only  did  it  for 
poor  grandpa's  sake  —  I  didn't  mean  it.  Forgive  me, 
dear  Lord,  and  save  my  people ! " 

The  Judge  met  them  with  a  carriage  and  hearse. 
He  slipped  his  strong  arm  around  the  girl,  drew  her 
close  and  kissed  tlie  waving  brown  hair  again  and  again. 

"  Dear  little  sis  —  you're  at  home  now,"  he  said 
softly. 

A  sh'ver  ran  through  her  figure  and  she  sat  bolt  up- 
right. 

^  "  No,  Big  Brother,"  she  answered  firmly,  "  I'm  not. 
New  Orleans  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  I'd  set  it 
on  fire  and  wipe  it  from  the  fa^e  of  the  earth  to-morrow 
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if  I  could  sweep  old  Ben  Butler  and  his  men  into  the 
bottomless  pit  with  its  ashes  — » 

She  paused  at  the  look  of  pain  on  his  face. 
*.xcept  you  — dear  — you're  my  brother,  alwavs 

7onmJ'^  h^- '^^  T^  '^^  '"^^^  ^-  ^—  Wh't 
Unln  K  ^^*  "  right-  or  you.  You  are  for  the 
Umon  because  you  believe  it's  right.  I  honor  you  for 
bemg  true  to  your  convictions  — " 

HonJ"-"''"    "'"'"    ^"""^    ''^''    ^*    ^"'    '"'*    '"^- 
She  drew  him  down  and  kissed  him  tenderly. 
Ves,  I  do  know  —  and  it's  all  right  —  even  if  vou 
draw  your  sword  and  meet  us  in  battle  -  you're  fight- 
on!  tZ'lltr-^?'  ^'^"^  ''  *°  ^^"  -  ^"*  ^'-  ^"^* 

knl'Tha't-"^*'"^  '"  ^^^*'  '^^  y^^  '  -°-y- 

^e  looked  at  him  steadily  a  moment  in  silence  and 
spoke  m  hard  cold  tones. 

linr,^'*-"""  T*  ""^  ^^'"^  ^'^'^'''  '""''^^  *h«  Confederate 
lines  —  anywhere  —  a    guerilla    camp -a    swamp  — 

Zd  -"  ^°"  ""^^••^*'^"d-     I'U  find  my  way  to  Rkh- 

swe^edf''''"^  ^""  ^^""^  ^"  '"""""  *"^  *^^"  «°^«3^  *n- 

"I  understand,  dear -and  I'll  arrange  it  for  you. 

train  "'  *  ""  *°  ''*  ^°"  ^^''^^^  ^^^  P^nt^^arl 

«nP^  ^^.^'l  ^u'T'*  ^^°^'^  °"  *^^  ^*^«  of  his  dead  wife 
and  wen  to  bed.  He  made  no  complaints.  He  asked 
no  questions.  The  book  of  life  was  closed.  With  fa 
week  he  died  as  peacefully  as  a  child. 

Ten  days  later  Jennie  had  passed  the  Federal  lines 
and  was  whirling  through  the  Carolinas,  her  soul  aflam; 
with  a  new  deathless  courage.  a«ame 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE  IRREPAhABLE  LOSS 

Jefferson  Davis  not  only  refusea  to  remove  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston  from  his  command  in  answer  to  the 
clamor  of  his  critics,  he  wrote  his  general  letters  ex- 
pressing such  unbounded  confidence  in  his  genius  that 
he  inspired  him  to  begin  the  most  brilliant  campaign 
on  which  the  South  had  yet  entered. 

Grant,  flushed  with  victory,  had  encamped  his  army 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee,  then  at  flood  and  eas- 
ily navigable  for  gunboats  and  transports.  The  bull- 
dog fighter  of  Fort  Donelson  had  allowed  his  maxim  of 
war  to  lead  him  into  a  situation  which  the  eye  of  John- 
ston was  quick  to  see. 

Grant*s  famous  motto  was : 

;*  Never  be  over  anxious  about  what  your  enemy  is 
gomg  to  do  to  you;  make  him  anxious  about  what  vou 
are  going  to  do  to  him."  ^ 

In  accordance  with  this  principle  the  Union  General 
was  busy  preparing  his  Grand  Army  for  a  triumphant 
march  into  the  far  South.  He  was  drilling  and  train- 
ing his  men  for  their  attack  on  the  Confederates  at 
Corinth.  His  army  was  not  in  a  position  for  defense. 
it  was,  m  fact,  strung  out  into  a  long  line  of  camps 
tor  military  instruction,  preparing  to  advance  on  the 
loe  he  had  grown  to  despise. 

Sherman's  division  occupied  a  position  near  Shiloh 
Church.     A  half  mile  further  was  B.  M.  Prentiss  with 
newly  arrived  regiments,  one  of  which  still  had  no  am- 
munition.    Near    the   river   McClernand   was    camoed 
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behind  Sherman  and  Hurlbert  still  farther  back.  Near 
theni  lay  W.  H.  L.  Wallace»8  divuion,  and  at  Crump's 
Landing,  Lew  Wallace  was  stationed  with  six  thousand 
men. 

Grant  himself  was  nine  miles  down  the  river  at  Savan- 
nah, a  point  at  which  he  expected  to  form  a  junction 
with  Buell's  army  approaching  from  the  east. 

Grant  sat  at  breakfast  on  a  beautiful  Sunday  morn- 
mg  quietly  sipping  his  coffee  while  he  planned  his  con- 
quest of  the  vast  territory  which  now  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  his  army  the  moment  the  juncture  should  be  ef- 
fected. 

With  swift  stealthy  tread,  Johnston  was  moving 
through  the  dense  forests  of  the  wild  region  to  the 
south.  His  army  had  been  rapmh,  recruited  to  ap- 
proximately forty  thousand  effective  men.  Beaure- 
gard had  been  detached  from  the  Kast  and  was  second 
in  command. 

The  night  before  this  beautiful  spring  Sabbath  mom- 
ing  the  Confederate  army  had  bivouacked  within  two 
miles  of  the  Federal  front.  Johnston  had  so  baffled  the 
scouts  and  reconnoitering  parties  of  Grant  that  his 
presence  was  not  suspected. 

In  the  gray  mists  of  the  dawn  his  divisions  silently 
deployed  and  formed  in  line  of  battle.  General  Leoni- 
das  Polk  on  the  left,  Braxton  Bragg  in  the  center,  Wil- 
liam J.  Hardee  on  the  right  and  John  C.  Breckinridge 
in  reserve. 

IJe  men  were  alert  and  eager  to  avenge  the  defeats' 
of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  With  chuckles  of  ex- 
hilaration  they  had  listened  that  night  to  the  rolling  of 
the  drums  in  Grant's  camps. 

A  mist  from  the  river  valley  hung  low  over  the  fresh 
budding  trees.  With  swift  elastic  trea^I  the  gray  lines 
moved  forward  through  the  shadows  of  the  dawn. 

So    complete   was    the    surprise   that   not    a    picket 
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was  encountered.     Not  a  single  company  of  cavalry 
guarded  the  flanks  of  the  sleeping  army. 

The  mists  lifted  and  the  sheen  of  white  tents  could  be 
seen  through  the  trees. 

Only  a  few  of  the  blue  soldiers  had  risen.  They  were 
washing  and  cooking  their  morning  meal.  Some  had 
sat  down  to  eat  at  generous  mess-chests.  Thousands 
were  yet  soundly  sleeping  in  their  tents. 

On  Prentiss'  division  from  flank  to  flank  with  sudden 
fury  th-  gray  host  fell.  Even  the  camp  sentinels  were 
taken  completely  by  surprise  and  barely  had  time  to 
discharge  their  guns.  On  their  heels  rushed  the  Con- 
federates cheering  madly. 

Officers  and  men  were  killed  in  their  beds  and  many 
fled  in  confusion  without  their  arms.  Hildebrand's  bri- 
gade of  Sherman's  division  was  engulfed  by  the  cyclone 
and  swept  from  existence,  appearing  no  more  in  the 
battle. 

In  vain  the  broken  lines  of  the  Federal  camps  weve 
formed  and  reformed.  Charge  followed  charge  in 
swift  and  terrible  succession. 

By  half  past  ten  o'clock  the  Confederates  had  cap- 
tured and  demolished  three  great  military  encampments 
and  taken  three  batteries  of  artillery.  Storehouses 
and  munitions  of  war  in  rich  profusion  were  captured 
at  every  turn.  The  demoralized  Union  army  was  re- 
treating at  every  point. 

When  Grant  reached  the  field,  the  lines  both  of  attack 
and  defense  were  lost  in  confusion.  The  battle  raged 
in  groups.  Sometimes  mere  squads  of  men  surged  back 
and  forth  over  the  broken,  tangled,  blood-soaked  arena, 
now  in  ravines  and  swamps,  now  for  a  moment  emerging 
mto  clearings  and  then  buried  again  in  the  deep  woods. 

The  stolid  Federal  commander  sat  his  horse,  keen- 
eyed,  vigilant  and  imperturbable  in  the  storm  of  ruin. 
His  early  efl'orts  counted  for  little  in  the  blind  confu- 
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sion  and  turmoil  of  his  crushed  army.  Lew  Wallace 
had  been  ordered  to  the  field  in  post  haste.  The  bridge 
across  Owl  Creek,  held  by  Sherman  in  the  morning,  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  Wallace 
marched  and  countermarched  his  army  in  a  vain  effort 
to  reach  the  field. 

At  two  o'clock  Johnston  had  brought  up  his  reserves 
and  ordered  the  entire  gray  army  to  charge  and  sweep 
the  field.  His  fine  face  flushed  with  victory,  he  rose  in 
his  saddle,  addressed  a  few  eloquent  words  to  Breckin- 
ridge's division,  plactd  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army 
and  his  sword  flashed  in  the  sunlight  as  he  shouted  to 
the  line: 
"Charge!" 

Dick  Welford  had  been  detached  from  Forrest's  cav- 
alry on  staff  duty  by  his  Chief's  side.  Forrest  had 
been  marked  by  Johnston  for  promotion  for  his  work 
at  Donelson,  and  Dick  had  grown  to  worship  his  gal- 
lant Commanding  General.  He  had  watched  his  plan 
of  battl"  -row  with  boyish  pride.  He  knew  his  Chief 
was  g'o... .,  to  crush  the  two  divisions  of  Grant's 
army  in  detail  before  they  could  be  united.  And  he 
had  done  it  Such  complete  and  overwhelming  victory 
would  lift  the  South  from  her  slough  of  despair. 

With  a  shout  of  triumph  he  spurred  his  horse  neck 
to  neck  with  his  General. 

At  two  o'clock  the  blue  lines  were  still  rolling  back 
on  the  river  in  hopeless  confusion,  the  gray  lines  cheer- 
ing and  charging  and  crushing  without  mercy. 

A  ball  pierced  Johnston's  right  leg.  Dick  saw  his 
hand  drop  the  rein  for  an  instant  and  a  look  of  pain 
sweep  his  handsome  face. 

"  You're  wounded,  sir?  "  he  asked. 

"  It's  nothing,  boy,"  he  answered,  «  only  a  flesh  cut 
—  drive  —  drive  —  drive  them !  " 

Without  pause  he  rode  on  and  on. 
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He  was  riding  the  white  horse  of  Death  —  an  artery 
had  been  cut  and  his  precious  life  was  slowly  but  surely 
ebbing  away. 

He  swayed  in  his  saddle  and  Dick  dashed  forward : 

"  General,  your  wound  must  be  dressed  !  " 

Governor  Harris  of  Tennessee,  his  aide,  observed  him 

at  the  same  moment  and  spurred  his  horse  to  his  side. 
The  General  turned  his  dim  eyes  to  the  Governor  and 

gasped : 

"  I  fear  I*m  mortally  wounded  — " 

He  reeled  in  his  saddle  and  would  have  fallen  had  not 
Dick  caught  him  and  tenderly  lowered  him  to  the 
ground. 

The  brave  war  Governor  of  Tennessee  received  the 
falhng  Commander  in  his  arms  and  helped  Dick  bear  him 
a  short  distance  from  the  field  into  a  deep  ravine. 

Dick  took  the  flask  of  whiskey  from  his  pocket  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips  in  vain.  A  moment  and  he  was 
dead. 

In  a  passion  of  grief  the  boy  threw  his  arms  around 
his  beloved  Chief  and  called  through  his  tears  and 
groans : 

"  My  God,  General,  you  can't  die  —  you  mustn't 
die  new !  Don't  you  hear  the  boys  shouting?  They're 
driving  Grant's  army  into  the  river.  They've  avenged 
Donelson !  --  General  — -  for  God's  sake  speak  to  me  — 
say  you  won't  die  —  you  can't,  you  can't—-  Oh, 
Lord  God,  save  his  precious  life !  — " 

No  sign  or  answer  came.  His  breast  had  ceased  to 
move.  The  Governor  tenderly  lifted  the  grief-stricken 
boy  and  sent  him  with  his  General's  last  message. 

"  Find  Beauregard  and  tell  him  he  is  in  command  of 
the  field.  Not  a  word  of  the  death  of  the  Chief  until 
his  victory  is  complete." 

Dick  saluted  and  sprang  into  the  saddle. 


**  I  understand^  sir," 
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It  was  late  in  tlie  afternoon  before  he  located  Gen- 
eral Beauregard  and  delivered  the  fateful  news. 

The  victorious  Confederate  army  had  furiously 
pressed  its  charge.  Johnston's  word  had  passed  from 
command  to  command. 

"Forward  — forward  — let  every  order  be  for- 
ward ! " 

Everything  had  yielded  at  last  before  them.  From 
camp  to  camp,  from  rallying  point  to  rallying  point 
the  Union  hosts  had  been  hurled,  division  pilin/j  on  di- 
vision in  wild  confusion. 

Driven  headlong,  the  broken  ranks  were  thrown  in 
panic  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Thousands  crouched 
m  ravines  and  sought  shelter  under  the  steep  bluffs  of 
the  river  banks.  Trampling  mobs  were  struggling  in 
vam  to  board  the  transports  and  cross  the  river.  The 
Federal  reserve  line  had  been  completely  crushed,  and 
the  entire  army,  driven  from  the  field  "^they  had  held 
that  morning,  were  huddled  in  a  confused  mass  of  a. 
half  mile  around  the  Pittsburg  Landing. 

The  next  charge  of  the  Confederates  would  Lurl  the 
whole  army  into  the  river  or  they  must  surrender. 

The  gunboats  had  opened  in  vain.  They  were 
throwing  their  shells  a  mile  beyond  the  Confederate 
hnes  where  they  fell  harmlessly. 

^  The  Confederate  division  commanders  were  gather- 
ing their  hosts  for  the  last  charge  at  sunset.  There 
was  yet  an  hour  of  daylight  in  which  to  end  the  strug- 
gle with  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  Union  army 
Down  under  the  steep  banks  of  the  river's  edge  the  de^ 
moralized  remnants  of  the  shattered  divisions  were  al- 
ready stacking  their  arms  to  surrender.  They  had 
made  their  last  stand. 

General  Bragg  turned  to  his  side : 
"  Tell  Major  Stewart  of  the  twenty-first  Alabama  to 
advance  and  drive  the  enemy  into  the  river !  " 
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The  aide  saluted. 

"  And  carry  that  order  along  the  whole  line ! " 

The  aide  put  spurs  to  his  horse  to  execute  the  com- 
mand, when  a  courier  dashed  up  from  General  Beaure- 
gard's headquarters. 

"  Direct  me  to  General  Bragg !  " 

The  aide  pointed  to  the  General  and  rode  back  with 
Beauregard's  courier. 

"  General  Beauregard  orders  that  you  cease  fighting 
and  rest  your  men  to-night." 

Bragg  turned  his  rugged  dark  face  on  the  messenger 
with  a  scowl. 

"  You  have  promulgated  this  order  to  the  army?  '' 

"  I  have,  sir  — " 

"  If  you  had  not,  I  would  rot  obey  it  — " 

He  paused  and  threw  one  ..and  high  above  his  head. 

"  Our  victory  has  been  thrown  to  the  winds !  " 

The  sudden  and  inexplicable  abandonment  of  this 
complete  and  overwhelming  success  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  modern  warfare. 

The  men  bivouacked  on  the  field. 

The  blunder  was  fatal  and  irretrievable.  Even 
while  the  order  was  being  given  to  cease  firing  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  BuelPs  army  was  already  approaching 
the  other  bank  of  the  river.  Twenty-five  thousand 
fresh  men  under  cover  of  the  darkness  began  to  pour 
their  long  lines  into  position  to  save  Grant's  shat- 
tered ranks. 

As  night  fell  another  misfortune  was  on  the  way  to 
obscure  the  star  of  Beauregard.  His  soldiers,  elated 
with  their  wonderful  victory,  broke  into  disorderiy 
plundenng  of  the  captured  Federal  camps.  Except 
tor  a  few  thousand  sternly  disciplined  troops  under 
Bragg  s  command  the  whole  Southern  army  suddenly 
degenerated  into  a  mob  of  roving  plunderers,  mad  with 
folly.     In  the  rich  stores  of  the  Federal  army  thou- 
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sands  of  gallons  of  wines  and  liquors  were  found.  Hun- 
dreds of  gray  soldiers  became  intoxicated.  While 
scenes  of  the  wildest  revelry  and  disorder  were  being 
enacted  around  the  camp  fires,  Buell's  army  was  silently 
crossing  the  river  under  cover  of  the  night  and  forming 
in  line  of  battle  for  to-morrow's  baptism  of  blood. 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston's  body  lay  cold  in  death  — 
and  the  army  of  the  victorious  South  had  no  head. 
Better  had  there  been  no  second  general  of  full  rank  in 
the  field.  Either  of  Johnston's  division  commanders, 
Bragg,  Hardee,  Polk  or  Breckinridge,  would  have 
driven  Grant's  panic-stricken  mob  into  the  river  within 
an  hour  if  let  alone. 

But  the  little  hero  of  Bull  Run  of  the  flower-decked 
tent  halted  his  men  to  rest  for  the  night  at  the  very 
hour  of  the  day  when  Napoleon  ordered  his  first  charge 
on  one  of  his  immortal  battlefields. 

Beauregard  gave  his  foe  ample  time  for  breakfast 
next  morning.  The  sun  was  an  hour  high  in  the  heav- 
ens before  the  battle  was  joined. 

The  genius  of  Johnston  had  surprised  Grant  and 
rolled  his  array  back  on  the  river  —  never  pausing  for 
a  moment  to  give  him  time  to  rally  his  broken  ranks. 

But  when  Beauregard  leisurely  led  his  disorganized 
army  next  morning  against  Grant's  new  lines,  there  was 
no  shock,  no  surprise  —  the  line  was  ready.  His  panic- 
stricken  men  had  been  reorganized  and  massed  in  strong 
defensive  position  and  reenforced  by  the  divisions  of 
Generals  Nelson,  McCook,  Crittenden,  and  Thomas  of 
Buell's  army  —  twenty-five  thousand  strong. 

Lew  Wallace's  division  had  also  effected  the  junction 
and  the  Federal  front  presented  a  solid  wall  of  fifty- 
three  thousand  determined  men  against  whom  Beaure- 
gard must  now  throw  his  little  army  of  thirty  thousand 
effective  fighters. 

The  assault  was  made  with  dash  and  courage.     For 
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four  hours  the  battle  raged  with  fury.  The  shattered 
regiments  that  had  been  surprised  and  crushed  the  day 
before,  yielded  at  one  time  before  the  onslaughts  of  the 
Confederates.  By  noon  Beauregard  had  sent  into  the 
shambles  his  last  brigade  and  reser\'es  and  shortly  after- 
wards gave  his  first  order  to  withdraw  his  army. 

Breckinridge's  division  covered  the  retreat  and  there 
was  no  attempt  at  pursuit.  Grant  was  only  too  glad 
to  save  his  army.  The  first  great  battle  of  the  wax*  had 
been  fought  and  >von  by  the  genius  of  the  South's 
commander  and  its  results  thrown  away  by  the  hero  of 
Bull  Run. 

Never  was  the  wisdom  of  a  great  leader  more  thor- 
oughly vindicated  than  was  Jefferson  Davis  in  the 
record  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  made  at  Shiloh.  The 
men  who  had  been  loudest  in  demanding  his  removal 
stood  dumb  before  the  story  of  his  genius. 

The  death  list  of  this  battle  sent  a  shiver  of  horror 
through  the  North  and  the  South.  All  other  battles 
of  the  war  were  but  skirmishes  to  this. 

The  Confederate  losses  in  killed,  wounded  and  n  s- 
mg  were  ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  At 
Bull  Run  the  combined  armies  of  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
and  Beauregard  lost  but  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-four  men. 

Grant's  army  lost  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners. 
McDowell  at  Bull  Run  had  lost  but  two  thousand 
seven  hundred,  and  yet  was  removed  from  his  com- 
mand. 

The  rage  against  Grant  in  the  North  was  unbounded. 
The  demand  for  his  removal  was  so  determined,  so  uni- 
versal, so  persistent,  it  was  necessary  for  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  bow  to  it  temporarily. 

Lincoln  positively  refused  to  sacrifice  his  fighting 
General  for  his  first  error,  but  sent  Halleck  into  the 
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field  as  Commander-in-Chief  and  left  Grant  in  command 
of  his  division. 

cuT^*"  **""'^°«  ^«^*^''  o^  the  North  learned  his  lesson  at 
Shiloh.     The  South  never  again  caught  him  napping. 

Great  as  the  losses  were  to  the  North  they  were  as 
nothing  to  the  disaster  which  this  bloody  field  brought 
to  the  Confederacy.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  alive  was 
equal  to  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  — dead; 
his  loss  was  irreparable. 


'US.. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED 

n  Jrl^  itj^^^  "'^'''^  Jefferson  Davis  was  making  to 
Hn^IL  c!  .  x^  ""^  *^^  ™^"^*^  '^^"^^  delivered  by  the 
success.  ^^^  **  ^*'*  ^^^'^^  P'°"^'"  °^  startling 

The  fight  to  establish  the  right  of  the  Confederacy 
to  arm  its  allies  under  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
had  been  won  by  the  Southern  President.  The  first 
armed  vessel  sailing  under  the  orders  of  Davis  which 
was  captured  by  the  navy  had  brought  the  question  to 
sharp  issue.  The  Washington  Government  had  pro^ 
claimed  the  vessels  flying  the  Confederate  flag  under 

mXlrnr  *°  '^  ^"'^*"  '""^  ^"'^^^^  *°  *^^  *-'^*- 

f  „7i\^!^u  *'''  *"^  *^^  "^^  °^  ^^  Savannah  when  cap- 
BiraL  TfT^Pw'^i!-^"'  *"^  condemned  to  death  L 
InA^'  J  *^'  Washington  Government  could  make 
good  this  danng  assumption,  the  power  of  the  Confed- 
eracy to  damage  the  commerce  of  the  North  would  be 
practically  destroyed  at  a  blow. 

Davis  met  the  crisis  with  firmness.  He  selected  an 
equal  number  of  Federal  prisoners  of  war  in  Richmond 
and  threw  them  mto  a  dungeon  below  Libby  Prison. 

^^W '^!  u  "^.^  ^"'''  *°  Washington  whose  language 
could  not  be  misunderstood. 

Jl  ?"-ii*°  f  f  "i^  °,"  °^^^'  °'  «*^^°'  o^  the  Savannah, 
and  I  will  put  to  death  as  felons  an  equal  number  of  Fed- 
eral officers  and  men.     I  have  placed  them  in  close  cS- 
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finement  and  ordered  similar  treatment  to  that  accorded 
our  prisoners  from  the  captured  vessel." 

Socola  received  a  message  summoning  him  to  the 
house  on  Church  Hill.  A  courier  had  arrived  from 
Washington.  The  Government  must  know  immediately 
if  this  threat  were  idle  or  genuine.  If  Jefferson  Davis 
should  dare  to  execute  these  thirteen  officers  and  men, 
the  administration  could  not  resist  the  storm  of  indig- 
nant protest  which  would  overwhelm  it  from  the 
North. 

Socola  read  the  cipher  dispatch  by  the  dim  light  of 
the  candle  in  his  attic  and  turned  to  Miss  Van  Lew. 

"  My  information  in  the  State  Department  is  of  the 
most  positive  kind.  The  prisoners  have  been  put  in  the 
dungeon  set  apart  for  condemned  felons  and  they  but 
wait  the  word  of  the  execution  of  the  men  from  the  Sa- 
vannah, to  be  led  to  certain  death.  It  may  be  talk. 
We  must  know.  Apply  f  permission  to  visit  the  con- 
demned men  and  minister  to  their  comfort  — " 

**  At  once,"  was  the  prompt  response.  "  I've  made 
friends  with  Captain  Todd,  the  Commandant  of  Libby 
Prison;  PU  succeed." 

Crazy  Bet  appeared' at  Libby  Prison  next  morning 
with  a  basket  of  flowers  for  the  condemned  men.  Cap- 
tain Todd  humored  her  mania.  Poor  old  abolition  fa- 
natic, she  could  do  no  harm.  She  was  too  frank  and 
outspoken  to  be  dangerous.  Besides,  it  was  a  war  of 
brothers.  His  own  sister  was  the  wife  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. These  condemned  men  were  the  best  blood  of  the 
North.     It  was  a  pitiful  tragedy. 

Miss  Van  Lew,  with  a  market  basket  on  her  arm, 
watched  for  Socola's  appearance  from  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  young  clerk  was  walking 
slowly  down  Main  Street  and  turned  into  an  unused 
narrow  road  at  the  foot  of  the  hill= 
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Crazy  Bet,  swinging  the  basket  and  humming  a  song, 
passed  him  without  turning  her  head. 

*  "  ^^\,u?""'''"  ^^^  whispered  quickly,  "all  horribly 
true.  Thirteen  of  the  finest  officers  of  the  Union  army 
have  been  condemned  to  death  the  moment  the  crew  oi  '^ 

the  Savannah  are  executed  —  among  them  Colonel 
Cochrane  of  New  York  and  Colonel  Paul  Revere  of  il 

Massachusetts.     The  dispatch  must  go  to-night."  ^ 

"  f  o-night,'*  was  the  short  answer. 
Within  an  hour  Socola's  courier  was  on  his  way  to 
Washington  with  a  message  which  unlocked  the  prison 
doors  of  the  condemned  men  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 

Abraham  Lincoln  stoutly  opposed  a  repetition  of  the 
effort  to  treat  Confederate  prisoners  as  outlaws,  no 
matter  where  taken  by  land  or  sea.  Davis  had  esUb- 
hshed  the  legality  of  his  Otters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
beyond  question.  ^ 

The  United  States  Navy  in  the  first  flood  of  its  vie-  i 

tones  made  another  false  step  which  brought  to  the  ■ 

bouth  an  hour  of  brilliant  hope.  Captain  Wilkes  over- 
hauled a  British  steamer  carrying  the  royal  mail  and 
took  from  her  decks  by  force  the  Commissioners  Mason 
and  Shdell  whom  Davis  had  dispatched  to  Europe  to  f    '^ 

plead  for  the  recognition  of  the  Confederacy.     The  If 

North  had  gone  wild  with  joy  over  the  act  and  Con-  '* 

gress  voted  Wilkes  the  thanks  of  the  nation  as  its  hero. 

Urea    Britain  demanded  an  apology  and  the  restora-  I 

tion  of  the  prisoners,  put  her  navy  on  a  war  footing 
and  dispatched  a  division  of  her  army  to  Canada  to 
stnke  the  North  by  land  as  well  as  sea. 
.u  ^^f  Jl*^^, common  sense  of  Abraham  Lincoln  rescue  i 
the  National  Government  from  a  delicate  md  danger- 
ous situation.  Lincoln  apologized  to  Great  Britain,  '  j^ 
restored  the  Confederate  Commissioners  and  returned 
with  redoubled  energy  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
In  answer  to  the  shouts  of  demagogues  and  the  re^  f 
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proaches  of  both  friend  and  fo*.  ♦!.•  k«     i        ~^      Z 
from  tl„  We.t  h.d  a  ..^k  1";,^.  ""'■""^  ""'"P''"" 
Ono  war  at  a  time." 
Jefferson  Davis  watched  this  threat  nf  Wt^f  u  • 
•ion  witi^  breathless  intensity      ul  ?u  *  u^  '"''•' 

thus  breaking  the  power  of  tt  nlvVflde  wfth'^^  "' 
mg  disappointment  ^  '**^*  ''***'  "*^^«n- 

But  the  enthusiastic  men  set  to  thii  >..k  k„  t.  •  v  j 
accomplished  wonders.  They  rZrt.x''^  ??"' ^^ 
raised  high  hopes  of  a  sensat  on  uM-  """^  '"'* 
of  the  sea  should  succeed  sIlX  h.'^tdin"!  T"'-" 
the  fleet  of  six  vessels  lyinir  in  H.^^f  '"  d"troymff 
naval  warfare  of  the  world  w*uTd  hi  ~Sl?^,  •■'^^••*''" 

th.'^^nJ^^^'t^e  c7mrard;v;totsir  '"^ 

ment  of  the  Merrmac  a  stupfd  ,„d  ?..  f  f  r'T"" 
Her  engine,  were  useless.  Her  st-^,;; 'r'"*  ^^t",' 
work.  Her  armament  was  .„  u.  ""««*»'  wouldn't 
handled.  The™papers  were  easi  v'?-  •^^T'''"'*  ^ 
port  News  and  Old  PoinTcomfort  .  ™  "'!?  '*  ^*''- 
and  men  of  the  FederaHeet        ^  """"^  *'  "*"" 

The  men  who  had  buUt  the  stran»  ,,.«  i,  v 

was  anything  but  a  failure.  With3,  '  *  !1T  ^^/ 
her  crew  finished  the  last  touch  of  heX''."' '"'"''! 
with  her  guns  shotted  she  stwlv  XS""';""^  ""'' 
harbor  of  Norfolk  accompanied  by  two  .!f.  .-.f/  ?''* 
pro^sed  gunboats,  the  5 V^tdThSo  '^  ""- 
Her  speed  was  not  more  than  five  InJ.  .     k  j 

.h.  steered  so  badly  the  Beaufon  ^^J'rm;:^^  p^l 
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herjnto  the  „a!„  current  of  the  channel  more  th.n 

«nd  St.  LanrenJTJ^.?^i^  Congrea,  Cumberland 

four  guntTwTrtv  T^"    f^u"'  ^"J^"^  '»<'  t'^ty 

The  new  cr^U^lT   ,■     }""'  "  «'«>"»«nd  men. 
noke  had  crew,  of  sir^     r'r  ^''"'"<""  «nd  /fo«- 
more  than  c?«htv  L^^  ^f     "^  "T  ."""^  """^  ''^"^^ 
That  an/Zl  ^S?^' °/ "'"''  '"^  eleven-inch  caliber. 

squadron^astre":"  rouT'  "°'"'  ''''"  ""«''  -''  « 

obtt':;:-  .^e'^rnef  L&edr  """""« 
stream  toward  Newport  News  "  "°"  "P 

IWas  wash  da,  and  tVc.fthS'we^^'Zter,"!  tie 

.tnhfw'at'r;^  -TheT-'ri"^"'  — XrJ 

^ate'I'thi'c^t::  *"'  *''"''«^"  " -■'"  -''«'  '>" 
Bill  scanned  the  horizon. 
I  give  it  up,  sir,"  he  admitted      «I  h^n  «  »-t  » 

the  seas  for  forty  years —  h„ffV.oV»  *  ^*^^'° 

A  u  Axi      .        y  j't^ars  —  out  that  s  one  on  mp ' »» 

and^'r^i'^erelh^Sint""'  '"-  '-'^  ^-^-'»^ 

moIl^ted^Tw  iT'*  "  ""^^^  tWrty-two-pounder  rifle 

ange  cratt.     A  puff  of  white  smoke  flared 
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from  her  single  gun  and  its  dull  roar  trakod  the  still 
beajjtiful  waters  of  the  Virginia  harbor. 

The  Merrimac  flung  her  big  battle  flag  into  the  sky 
and  her  tmj  escorts  dropped  down  stream  to  give  her 
irec  plaj.  The  Congress  and  the  Cumberland  were 
surprised,  but  they  slipped  their  anchors  in  a  jiffy, 
swung  their  guns  in  haste  and  began  pouring  a  storm 
of  shot  on  the  iron  sides  of  the  coming  foe. 

The  Aferrimac  moved  forward  with  slow,  steady 
throb  as  though  the  shot  that  rained  on  her  slanting 
sides  were  so  many  pebbles  thrown  by  school  boys 
She  passed  the  Congress  and  pointed  her  ugly  prow 
for  the  Cumberland.  The  ship  poured  her  broadside 
squarely  into  the  face  of  the  Merrimac  without  damage 
and  the  bow  gun  roared  an  answer  that  pierced  her 
bulwarks. 

Through  the  thick  cloud  of  heavy  smoke  that  hune 
low  on  the  water  the  throbbing  monster  bore  straight 
down  on  the  Cumberland,  struck  her  amidship  and  sent 
iier  to  the  bottom. 

As  the  gallant  ship  sank  in  sickening  lurches  her 
brave  crew  cheered  her  to  her  grave  and  continued 
firing  her  useless  guns  until  the  waves  engulfed  the 
decks  When  her  keel  touched  the  bottom  her  flag 
was  still  flying  from  her  masthead.  She  rolled  over 
on  her  beam»8  end  and  carried  the  flag  beneath  the 
waves. 

The  Confederate  mosquito  fleet,  consisting  of  the  lit- 
tle gunboats  Patrick  Henry,  Teaser  and  Jamestown 
swung  down  from  the  river  now,  ran  boldly  past  the 
flaming  shore  batteries  and  joined  in  the  attack  on  the 
Jrederal  squadron. 

The  Congress  had  set  one  of  her  sails  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  tug  was  desperately  working  to  reach  shoal 
water  before  she  could  be  sunk.  Her  captain  succeeded 
m  beaching  her  directly  under  the  guns  of  the  shore 
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batteries.  At  four  o'clcx't  she  gave  up  the  bloodj  un- 
equal contert  and  hauled  down  her  colors. 

The  Minnetota,  Roanoke  and  St.  Laurence,  in  try- 
ing to  reach  the  scene  of  the  battle,  had  all  been 
grounded.  The  Minnesota  was  still  lying  helpless  in 
the  mud  as  the  sun  set  and  the  new  monarch  of  the  seas 
slowly  withdrew  to  Sewcll's  Point  to  overhaul  her  ma- 
chmery  and  prepare  to  finish  her  work  next  day. 

The  MerHmac  had  lost  twenty-one  killed  and 
Hounded  —  among  the  wounded  was  her  gallant  flag 
officer,  Franklin  Buchanan.  The  Patrick  Henry  had 
lost  fourteen,  the  Beaufort  eight,  the  Raleigh  seven, 
mcludmg  two  officers. 

The  Federal  squadron  had  lost  two  ships  and  four 
hundred  men. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  loss  to  the  United  States 
Aavy  was  the  supremacy  of  the  seas.  The  power  of 
her  fleets  had  been  smashed  at  a  blow.  The  ugly, 
black,  powder-stained,  iron  thing  lying  under  the  guns 
of  SewelPs  Point  had  won  the  crown  of  the  world's 
naval  supremacy.  The  fleets  of  the  United  States  were 
practically  out  of  commission  while  she  was  afloat. 
The  panic  at  the  North  which  followed  the  startlin*? 
news  from  Hampton  Roads  was  indescribable.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  hastily  called  a  Cabinet  meeting  to  con- 
sider what  action  it  was  necessary  to  take  to  meet  the 
now  appalling  situation.  Never  before  had  any  man 
m  authority  at  Washington  realized  how  absolute  was 
their  dependence  on  the  United  States  Navy  — how 
impossible  it  would  be  to  maintain  the  Govern.  ;nt 
without  its  power. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  indefatigable  Secretary  of 
War,  completely  lost  his  nerve  at  this  Cabinet  meet- 
ing. He  paced  the  floor  with  quick  excited  tread, 
glancing  out  of  the  window  of  the  White  House  toward 
the  waters  of  the  Potomac  with  undisguised  fear. 
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^^  "  I  am   sure,  gentlemen,"  he  said  to  the  Cabinet, 
"  that  monster  is  now  on  her  way  to  Washington.     In 
my  opinion  we  will  have  a  shell  from  one  of  her  big  guns 
in  the  White  House  before  we  leave  this  room !  '* 

Lincoln  was  profoundly  depressed  but  refused  to  be- 
lieve the  cause  of  the  Union  could  thus  be  completely 
lost  at  a  single  blow  from  a  nondescript,  iron  raft. 
Yet  it  was  only  too  easy  to  see  that  the  moral 
effect  of  this  victory  would  be  crushing  on  public  opin-^ 
ion. 

The  wires  to  Washington  were  hot  with  frantic  calls 
for  help.  New  York  was  ready  to  surrender  at  the 
first  demand.  So  utter  was  the  demoralization  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  the  one  absolutely  impregnable  fort 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  that  the  commander  had  already 
determined  to  surrender  in  answer  to  the  first  shot  the 
Merrimac  should  fire. 

The  preparations  for  moving  McClellan's  army  to 
the  Virginia  Peninsula  for  the  campaign  to  capture 
Richmond  were  suddenly  halted.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  must  rest  on  their  arms  until  this  crisis  should 
pass.  All  orders  issued  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
were  now  made  contingent  on  the  destruction  of  the  iron 
monster  lying  in  Hampton  Roads. 

By  one  of  the  strangest  coincidences  in  history  the 
United  States  Navy  had  completed  an  experiment  in 
floating  iron  at  precisely  the  same  moment. 

While  the  guns  of  the  battle  were  yet  echoing  over 
the  waters  of  the  harbor,  this  strange  little  craft,  a 
floating  iron  cheese  box,  was  slowly  steaming  into  the 
Virginia  capes. 

At  nine  o'clock  that  night  Ericsson's  Monitor  was 
beside  the  panic-stricken  Roanoke. 

When  C.  S.  Bushnell  took  the  model  of  this  strange 
craft  to  Washington,  he  was  referred  to  Commander 
C.  H.  Davis  by  the  Naval  Board.     When  Davis  had 
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examined  it  he  handed  it  back  to  Bushnell  with  a  pity- 
ing smile: 

"  Take  the  little  thing  home,  and  worship  it.  It 
would  not  be  idolatry,  because  it's  made  in  the  image  of 
nothing  in  the  heaven  above  or  the  earth  beneath  or  in 
the  waters  under  the  earth." 

Wiser  councils  had  prevailed,  and  the  floating  cheese 
box  was  completed  and  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  in 
time  to  put  its  powers  to  supreme  test. 

The  Merrimac*s  crew  ate  their  breakfast  at  their 
leisure  and  prepared  to  drive  their  ugly  duckling  into 
the  battle  line  again  and  finish  the  woi*k  of  destroying 
the  battered  Federal  t     adron. 

The  Merrimac  had  fought  the  battle  of  the  day  be- 
fore under  the  constant  pounding  oi  more  than  one  hun- 
dred guns  bearing  on  her  iron  sides.  Her  armor  was 
intact.  Two  of  her  guns  were  disabled  by  having  their 
muzzles  shot  off.  Her  nose  had  been  torn  off  and 
sank  with  the  Cumberland.  One  anchor,  her  smoke 
stacks  and  steam  pipes  were  shot  away.  Every  scrap 
of  her  railing,  stanchions,  and  boat  davits  had  been 
swept  clean.  Her  flag  staff  was  gone  and  a  boarding 
pike  had  been  set  up  in  its  place. 

With  stem  faces,  and  absolutely  sure  of  victory,  her 
crew  swung  her  into  the  stream,  crowded  on  full  steam 
and  moved  down  on  the  Minnesota. 

Close  under  the  slip's  side  they  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  cheese  box.  They  had  heard  of  the  experi- 
ment of  her  building  but  knew  nothing  of  her  arrival. 

Her  insignificant  size  was  a  surprise  and  the  big 
Merrimac  dashed  at  her  with  a  sullen  furious  growl  of 
her  big  guns.  The  game  little  bulldog  swung  oxX  from 
the  Minnesota  and  made  straight  for  the  jiniiehing 
monster. 

The  flotilla  of  gunboats  had  been  signaled  to  retire 
and  watch  the  duel. 
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tower  revolved   ^L       ^  J^  °°  """wwring.    Her 
•n  d.y  **     ^'■^  ™""  ^""d  «nd  %ht  in  one  spot 

ble  craft  7^sUvx^Z      7  ".'  ^^V'     ^he  nim- 

in.  /.r  of  thjrirhe*™^-\trr::ir  *"-  '*"'- 

habere!"  a^h  otw""T?;   '^r^^  ^"^  «"«' 
on  either  boat  *"  '*°*»  ""«'*  ■>»  impression 

Again  the  Uerrimac  tried  »«  .        v 
«»d  run  her  a«ro3^    T hT  „•   m  ". ''"  "'*«ff>ni«t 
blow,  though  stmck  a  '.rHn?    """"^/^  "Voided  the 

«ff«inst  the  side  of  «,eT^J^  t'T^"."*  "^"""^'y 
fired  both  her  eleven-im*  ^^^:  '"'''  **  *•>*«.  ""d 
Southerner       *'"""""=''  «>«"  'ga-O't  the  walk  of  the 

ro««,  the  ftng^/e.-L'Tn'chtto'''"*'  "^  --" 
.h.l^'oo^Jtd.'"  *"*  ^"^  *""«•  f  his  ™en  in 

^'^s'^tm^arS'-crew"''"'  '!^  "P*""  *-'" 
«nd  were  just™  ?he  actTf  r™^  *°  ^^  P^^holes 

After  six  hours  of  thunder  in  each  other's  faces  the 
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Sewoll's  Point"  ^   ""^   P™"   ««»»   '""ard 

i.ttl''^o'r;tTa7won"tr'''t  »"'  »^«  P'-'^3- 
She  had  «scued  the  navv  nTh  "t  T"-'  "'■'^*'"--^- 
Go..„„e„t  at.Wal7/„  once'L^^llr-     '"'' 

her  flae  had  been  mLll.     t\v.  t'^ty-'our  houn 

»aw  the  hi;Tf  pe«e  fal  ^''^\    J'^^^"  Davis 

st™,«.e  fo{thrp„re::>t,  si:hr„d"''"-"'^  °'  - 

ihe  way  had  been  cleared.     McClelUn^  ♦„«  u     j     ^ 
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CHAPTER  XXVni 

THE  SNARE  OF  THE  FOWLER 

Long  before  Jenne  Barton  arrived  in  Richmond  So- 
cola  had  waked  to  the  realization  of  the  fact  tiiat  he 
had  been  caught  in  the  trap  he  had  set  for  another. 
He  had  laughed  at  his  growing  interest  in  the  slender 
dark  little  Southerner.  He  imagined  that  he  had  hyp- 
notized himself  into  the  idea  that  he  really  liked  her. 
He  had  kept  no  account  of  the  number  of  visits  he 
had  made.  They  were  part  of  his  programme.  They 
had  grown  so  swiftly  into  the  habit  of  his  thought 
and  hfe  he  had  not  stopped  to  question  the  motive  that 
prompted  his  zeal  in  pressing  his  attentions. 

In  fact  his  mind  had  become  so  evenly  adjusted  to 
hers,  his  happiness  had  been  so  quietly  perfect,  he  had 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  was  pressing  his  atten- 
tions at  all. 

The  day  she  was  suddenly  caUed  Sorth  and  he  said 
good-by  with  her  brown  eyes  looking  so  frankly  into 
his  he  was  brought  sharply  up  against  the  fact  that 
he  was  in  love. 

When  he  took  her  warm  hand  in  his  to  press  it  for 
the  last  time,  he  felt  an  almost  resistless  impulse  to  bend 
and  kiss  her.  From  that  moment  he  realized  that  he 
was  in  love  —  madly,  hopelessly,  desperately. 

He  had  left  the  car  and  hurried  back  to  his  post  in 
the  State  Department,  his  heart  beating  like  a  trip 
hammer.  It  was  a  novel  experience.  He  had  never 
taken  girls  seriously  before.     The  last  girl  on  earth  he 
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had  ever  meant  to  take  seriously  was  this  slip  of  a 
Southern  enthusiast.  For  a  moment  he  was  furious  at 
the  certainty  of  his  abject  surrender.  He  lifted  his 
eyes  to  the  big  columns  of  the  Confederate  Capitol  and 
laughed : 

"  Come,  come,  man  —  common  sense  —  this  is  a 
joke!  Forget  it  all.  To  your  work  —  your  country 
calls!"  J  J  J 

Somehow  the  country  refused  to  issue  but  one  call  — 
the  old  eternal  cry  of  love.  Wherever  he  turned,  Jen- 
nie's brown  eyes  were  smiling  into  his.  He  looked  at 
the  Confederate  Capitol  to  inspire  him  to  deeds  of  dar- 
ing and  all  he  could  remember  was  that  she  was  a  glo- 
rious little  rebel  with  three  brothers  fighting  for  the 
flag  that  floated  there.  All  he  could  get  out  of  the  su- 
preme emblem  of  the  "  Rebellion  "  was  that  it  was  her 
Capitol  and  her  flag  and  he  loved  her. 

And  then  he  laughed  for  sheer  joy  that  love  had  come 
into  his  heart  and  made  the  world  beautiful.  He  sur- 
rendered himself  body  and  soul  to  the  madness  and  won- 
der of  it  all. 

If  he  could  only  see  his  mother  and  tell  her,  she 
could  understand.  He  couldn't  talk  to  the  bundle  of 
nerves  Miss  Van  Lew  had  become.  Her  eyes  burned 
each  day  with  a  deeper  and  deeper  light  of  fanatical 
patriotism.  He  had  yielded  none  of  his  own  enthusi- 
asm. But  this  secret  of  his  heart  was  too  sweet  to  be 
shared  by  a  comrade  in  arms. 

Only  God's  eye,  or  the  soul  of  the  mother  who  bore 
him,  could  understand  what  he  felt.  The  realization 
of  his  love  for  Jennie  brought  a  new  fear  into  his  heart. 
His  nerve  was  put  daily  to  supreme  test  in  the  danger- 
ous work  in  which  he  was  engaged.  A  single  mistake 
would  start  an  investigation  sure  to  end  with  a  rope 
around  his  neck.  Love  had  given  life  a  new  meaning. 
The  chatter  of  the  squirrels  in  the  Capitol  Square  was 
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all  about  their  homes  and  babies  in  the  tree  tons      Th. 

it  "Uato'^  '^m.  "'  1°™-     "i'  ''"'*  ''"^  bur^t  with 
IC8  oeatmg.     His  mate  must  know      An^  «i,o  k-j 

turned  to  Richmond  with  .  bitter^-.  .IL   the  Nor'tt 
thj.t^w.,  .o»ethi„g  new  in  the  develop^roftr  cha. 

The  newq,aper8  of  Richmond  had  published  an  el.h 
orate  account  of  the  sacking  of  her  falS  k™        fu" 
smashu,^  of  it.  furniture  aVtheft'oth    vXhe'/ 

^^i.r?^par-rs'x  rxrd-th- 

.£^^h-^r.-hfrlrn:-nVLX^ 
What  would  .he  do  if  the  truth  were  revealed?     Hi. 

ConfSeracy!  ^^^    ""^  P'"'''"  "  ™"  ""-P*  *<»  *l>e 

Pp^^^^f"'"/"  '*"'?'"«  ■>''  ™««nifi«nt  army  on  the 

WWo'rtv^'thP''""?  *°  ''"P  ""  >"='««  >>'"•      M- 
JJowell  8  forty  thousand  men  were  moving  on  his  old 

l.ne  of  march  straight  from  Washington.*  Their  twf 
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armies  would  unite  before  the  city  and  circle  it  with  an 
invincible  wall  of  fire  and  steel.  Fremont,  Milroy 
and  Banks  were  sweeping  through  the 'valley  of  the 
Shenandoah.  Their  armies  would  unite,  break  the 
connections  of  the  Confederacy  at  Lynchburg  and  the 
South  would  be  crushed. 

That  this  would  all  be  accomplished  within  thirty 
days  he  had  the  most  positive  assurances  from  Wash- 
ington. So  sure  was  Miss  Van  Lew  of  McClellan's  tri- 
umphant entry  into  Richmond  she  had  put  her  house 
m  order  for  his  reception.  Her  parlor  had  been  scru- 
pulously cleaned.  Its  blinds  were  drawn  and  the  room 
dark,  but  a  flag  staff  was  ready  and  a  Union  standard 
concealed  in  one  of  her  feather  beds.  Over  the  old 
house  on  Church  Hill  the  emblem  of  the  Nation  would 
first  be  flung  to  the  breeze  in  the  conquered  Capital  of 
the  Confederacy. 

The  certainty  of  his  discovery  in  the  rush  of  the 
Union  airoy  into  the  city  was  now  the  nightmare  which 
haunted  his  imagination. 

He  could  fight  the  Confederate  Government  on  even 
tenns.  He  asked  no  odds.  His  life  was  on  the  haz- 
ard. Something  more  than  the  life  of  a  Union  spy  wa& 
at  stake  m  his  affair  with  Jennie.  Her  life  and  happi- 
ness were  bound  in  his.  He  felt  this  by  an  unerring  in- 
stinct. 

If  this  proud,  sensitive,  embittered  girl  should  stum- 
ble on  even  a  suspicion  of  the  truth,  she  would  tear  her 
heart  out  of  her  body  if  necessary  to  put  him  out  of  her 
life. 

For  a  moment  he  was  tempted  to  give  up  his  work 
and  return  to  the  North.  It  was  the  one  sure  way  ta 
avoid  discovery  when  Richmond  fell.  The  war  over, 
he  would  have  his  even  chance  with  other  men  when  its 
bitterness  had  been  softened.  His  work  in  Richmond 
was  practically  done.     His  men  could  finish  it.     The 
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number  of  soldiers  in  the  Southern  armies  had  been  ac- 
curately counted  and  reported  to  Washington.  Why 
should  he  risk  the  happiness  of  the  woman  he  loved  and 
his  own  happiness  for  life  by  remaining  another  day? 
The  thought  had  no  sooner  taken  shape  than  he  put 
it  out  of  his  mind. 

"  Bah !  I've  set  my  hand  to  a  great  task.  I'm  not 
a  quitter.  I'll  stand  by  my  guns.  No  true  woman 
ever  loved  a  coward !  '* 

He  would  take  his  chances  and  tell  her  his  love. 

He  lifted  the  old-fashioned  brass  knocker  on  Senator 
Barton's  door  and  banged  it  with  such  force  he  laughed 
at  his  own  foolish  eagerness : 

«  At  least  I  needn't  smash  my  way  in ! "  he  muttered. 
Yassah,  des  walk  right  in  de  parlor,  sah,"  Jennie's 
maid  said,  with  her  teeth  shining  in  a  knowing  smile. 

Senator  Barton  had  recovered  from  his  illness. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  He  was  in  the  li- 
brary holding  forth  in  eloquent  tones  to  a  group  of 
Confederate  Congressmen  who  made  his  house  their  ren- 
dezvous. He  was  enjoying  the  martyrdom  which  the 
outrage  on  his  home  and  the  death  of  his  aged  mother 
and  father  had  brought.  He  was  using  it  to  inveigh 
with  new  bitterness  against  the  imbecility  of  Jefferson 
Davis  and  his  administraton.  He  held  Davis  perpjn- 
ally  responsible  for  every  defeat  of  the  South.  He 
was  the  one  man  who  had  caused  the  fall  of  New  Or- 
leans, the  loss  of  Fort  Donelson  and  the  failure  to  reap 
the  victory  at  Shiloh. 

"But  you  must  remember.  Senator,"  one  of  his 
henchmen  mildly  protested,  « that  Davis  did  save  Al- 
bert Sidney  Johnston  to  us  and  that  alone  made  a  vic- 
tory possible." 

"  And  what  of  it,  if  he  threw  it  away  by  appointing 

a  fool  second  in  Command? "  *r  e> 

There  was  a  good  answer  to  this  -—  too  good  for  the 
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henchman  to  dare  use  it.  He  had  sent  Beauregard 
west  to  join  Albert  Sidney  Johnston's  command  because 
Barton's  junta,  supporting  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
agamst  the  administration,  would  no  longer  tolerate 
Beauregard  in  the  same  camp  with  their  chief.  They 
had  demanded  a  free  field  for  Joseph  E.  Johnston  in  the 
conflict  with  McClellan  or  they  had  threatened  his  res- 
ignation and  the  disruption  of  the  Confederate  army. 

The  President,  sick  unto  death  over  the  wrangling 
of  these  two  generals,  had  separated  them  and  sent 
Beauregard  west  where  the  genius  of  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  could  use  his  personal  popularity,  and  his 
own  more  powerful  mind  would  neutralize  in  any  coun- 
cil of  war  the  little  man's  feeble  generalship. 

Socola  listened  to  Barton's  fierce,  unreasoning  invec- 
tive with  a  sense  of  dread.  It  was  impossible  to  realize 
that  this  big-mouthed,  bitter,  vindictive,  ridiculous  pol- 
itician was  the  father  of  the  gentle  girl  he  loved.  There 
must  be  something  of  his  power  of  malignant  hatred 
somewhere  in  Jennie's  nature.  He  had  caught  just  a 
glimpse  of  it  in  the  story  she  had  told  the  Richmond 
papers. 

She  stood  in  the  doorway  at  last,  a  smiling  vision  of 
modest  beauty.  Her  dress  of  fine  old  lace  seemed  woven 
of  the  tender  smiles  that  played  about  the  sensitive 
mouth. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  took  her  hand,  his  heart 
thumping  with  joy.  She  felt  it  tremble  and  laughed 
outright, 

"  So  you  have  returned  a  fiercer  rebel  than  ever.  Miss 
Jennie?  "  he  said  hesitatingly. 

He  tried  to  say  something  purely  conventional  but 
it  popped  out  when  he  opened  his  mouth  —  the  ugly 
thought  that  was  gnawing  at  his  happiness. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  thoughtfully,  **  I  never  realized 
before  what  it  meant  to  be  with  my  owb  people.     I 
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could  have  burnec?  New  Orleani  and  laughed  at  its  ru- 
ms to  have  smoked  Ben  Butler  out  of  it  — »» 

. J^^r^t"*  R^T  ^^  P'-^l^'nied  him  an  outlaw  I 
tee,    Socola  added. 

"If  he  can  only  capture  and  hang  him,  the  people  of 
Louisiana  would  be  perfectly  waiijig  to  lose  all  --" 

But  your  brother,  the  Judge,  is  still  loyal  to  the 
Union  —  you  can't  hate  him  you  know?  »' 

Jennie's  eyes  flashed  into  SocolaV. 

w«r^^-'"t^  ^l  "it"^  «^  **"*  ^"***>«n  *»»«*  oP«°ed  the 
wound  m  her  heart?  Perhaps  her  mind  had  suggested 
It  She  had  scarcely  spoken  the  bitter  words  before 
•he^saw  the  vision  of  his  serious  face  and  regretted  it. 

Strange  you  should  have  mentioned  my  brother's 
name  at  the  very  moment  his  image  was  before  me,"  the 
girl  thoughtfully  replied. 
**  Clairvoyance  perhaps  — " 
!!  You  believe  in  such  things?  -  Jennie  asked. 

Yes.     My   mother   leaped    from   her   bed   with    a 

•cream  one  night  and  told  me  that  she  had  seen  my 

fathers  spirit,  felt  him  bend  over  her  and  touch  her 

^I'«r     ,  ***  ^^^  **  exactly  that  moment." 

^     Wonderful,  isn't  it,"  Jennie  murmured  softly,  «  the 

vision  of  love ! "  "^ 

She  wa8  dreaming  of  the  moments  of  her  distress  in 
the  sacking  of  her  home  when  the  vision  of  this  man's 
smiling  face  had  suddenly  set  her  to  laughing. 
^A  Y".**  Socola  answered.  •*  I  asked  you  about  your 
older  brother  because  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  you  poi- 
soning your  !>eautiful  young  life  with  hatred.     Such 

MiWenni  ''*~  '^  ''*'''*  ^""*^  ^^**'  *"^  '*'*"^^' 
"Of  course,"  the  girl  responded  tenderly,  "you 
can  see  things  more  calmly.  You  can't  understand 
how  deep  the  knife  has  entered  our  hearts  in  the 
South." 
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"Thai's  just  what  I  do  undsrstand.  It's  that 
against  which  I'm  warning  you.  Tliis  war  can't  last 
always  you  know.     There  must  be  a  readjustment  — " 

"  Between  the  North  and  South?  " 

"  Of  course  — *• 

"Never!" 

With  sudden  emotion  she  leaped  to  her  feet  her  little 
fists  clinched.  She  stood  trembling  in  silence  for  a  mo- 
ment and  her  face  paled. 

"  No,  Signor,"  she  went  on  in  cold  tones.  "  There 
can  be  no  readjustment  of  this  war.  It's  to  the  death 
now.  I  confess  myself  a  rebel  body  and  soul  —  Con- 
fess f  I  glory  in  it!  I'm  proud  of  being  one.  I 
thought  my  father  extravagant  at  first.  Ben  Butler 
has  changed  my  views.  The  South  can't  look  back 
now.  It's  forward  —  forward  —  always  forward  to 
death  —  or  independence ! " 

She  paused  overcome  with  emotion. 

"Yes,"  she  went  on  in  quick  tones,  "I  thank  God 
we're  two  different  tribes!  I'm  proud  of  the  South 
and  her  old-fashioned,  out-of-date  chivalry.  The 
South  respects  and  honors  women.  God  never  made 
the  Southern  white  man  who  could  issue  Butler's  orders 
in  New  Orleans  or  insult  the  heart-broken  women  who 
are  forced  to  enter  his  oflSce  with  the  vile  motto  he  has 
placed  over  his  desk  — " 

Socola  lifted  his  hand  in  gentle  smiling  protest. 

"  But  you  must  remember.  Miss  Jennie,  that  General 
Butler  is  a  peculiar  individual.  He  probably  does  not 
represent  the  best  that's  in  New  England  — " 

"  God  knows  I  hope  not  for  their  sakes,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "  I  only  wish  I  could  fight  in  the  ranks  with  our 
boys.  If  I  can't  fight  at  least  I'm  going  to  help  our 
men  in  other  ways.  I'll  work  with  my  hands  as  a  slave. 
I'll  sew  and  knit  and  nurse.  I'll  breathe  my  soul  into 
the  souls  of  our  men.     I  sing  Dixie  when  I  rise  in  the 
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morning.     I  hum  it  all  dajr.     I  sing  it  with  my  last 
thoughts  as  I  go  to  sleep." 
Socola  moved  uneasily. 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment  with  an  expression  of 
sudden  tenderness. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  how  proud  and  happy  I  am  in  the 
thought  that  I  may  have  helped  you  to  give  your  bril- 
liant mind  to  the  service  of  the  South.  It*s  my  offer- 
ing to  my  country  and  her  cause !  " 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  glow  of  love  in  her 
shining  face.     Socola  felt  his  soul  dissolve. 

With  a  little  gesture  of  resignation  she  dropped 
to  a  seat  on  the  lounge  beside  the  window,  her  young 
face  outlined  against  a  mass  of  early  roses  in  full 
bloom.  Their  perfume  poured  through  the  window 
and  filled  the  room. 

Socola  seated  himself  deliberately  by  her  side  and 
held  her  gaze  with  direct  purpose.  She  saw  and  un- 
derstood and  her  heart  beat  in  quick  response. 

"You  realize  that  you  are  the  incarnate  Cause  of 
the  South  for  me?  " 

She  smiled  triumphantly. 

"  I  have  always  known  it." 

There  was  no  silly  boasting  in  her  tones,  no  trace  of 
the  Southern  girl's  light  mood  with  one  of  her  numerous 
beaux.  Her  words  were  spoken  with  deliberate  tenderness. 

"  And  yet  how  deeply  and  wonderfully  you  could  not 
know  — " 

"  I  have  guessed  perhaps  — " 
He  took  her  hand  in  his. 
"  I  love  yr  u,  Jennie  — " 
Her  voice  was  the  tenderest  whisper. 
"  And  I  love  you,  my  sweetheart  — " 
He  clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  held  her  in  silence. 
She  pushed  him  at  arm's  length  and  looked  wistfully 
into  his  face. 
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For  the  past  month  my  heart  hag  Wn  singing. 
Through  all  the  shame  and  misery  of  the  sacking  of 
our  home,  I  could  laugh  and  be  happy  —  foolishly 
^*PPy»  because  I  knew  that  you  loved  me  — " 

"How  did  you  know?" 

"You  told  me—" 

"When?" 

"  With  the  last  little  touch  of  your  br  r  nhr a  I  ^.i.t 
South." 

He  pressed  it  with  desperate  tendinicas. 

"  It  shall  be  forever?  " 

"Forever!" 

"Neither  life  nor  death,  nor  height  noi  depth  -<n 
separate  us?" 

"  What  could  separate  us,  my  lover?  You  ».e  Loiue. 
I  am  yours.  You  have  given  your  life  to  our 
cause  — " 

"  I  am  but  a  soldier  of  fortune  — " 

"You  are  my  soldier  —  you  have  given  your  life 
because  I  asked  it.     I  give  you  mine  in  return — " 

"  Swear  to  me  that  you'll  love  me  always ! " 

She  answered  with  a  kiss. 

"  I  swear  it." 

Again  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  hurried  from 
the  house.  The  twilight  was  falling.  Artillery  wagons 
were  rumbling  through  the  streets.  A  troop  train  had 
arrived  from  the  South.  Its  regiments  were  rushing 
across  the  city  to  reenforce  McGruder's  thin  lines  on 
the  Peninsula.  McClellan's  guns  were  already  thun- 
dering on  the  shores. 

He  hurried  to  the  house  on  Church  Hill,  his  dark  face 
flushed  with  happiness,  his  heart  beating  a  reveille  of 
fear  and  joy. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE  PANIC  IN  RICHMOND 

Richmond  now  entered  the  shadows  of  her  darkest 
hour.  Three  armies  were  threatening  from  the  west 
commanded  by  Fremont,  Milroy,  and  Banks,  whose 
forces  were  ordered  to  unite.  McDowell  with  forty 
thousand  men  lay  at  Fredericksburg  and  threatened 
a  junction  with  McClellan,  who  was  moving  up  the 
Peninsula  with  an  effective  army  of  105,000. 

Joseph  E.  Johnston  had  under  his  command  more 
than  fifty  thousand  with  which  to  oppose  McClellan*s 
advance.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Davis  and  Lee  that  the 
stand  for  battle  should  be  made  on  the  narrow  neck  of 
the  Peninsula  which  lent  itself  naturally  to  defense. 

To  retreat  toward  Richmond  would  not  only  prove 
discouraging  to  the  army,  and  precipitate  a  panic  in 
the  city,  it  meant  the  abandonment  of  Norfolk,  the  loss 
of  the  navy  yard,  the  destruction  of  the  famous  iron- 
clad, and  the  opening  of  the  James  River  to  the  gun- 
boats of  the  onemy  to  Drury's  Bluff  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  Confederate  Capital. 

In  this  crisis  Johnston  gave  confirmation  to  the 
worst  fears  of  the  President.  He  displayed  the  consti- 
tutional timidity  and  hesitation  to  fight  which  marked 
every  step  of  his  military  career  to  its  tragic  end. 

With  the  greatest  army  under  his  command  which  the 
Confederacy  had  ever  brought  together  —  with  Long- 
street,  McGruder  and  G.  W.  Smith  as  his  lieutenants, 
he  was  preparing  to  retreat  without  a  battle. 

The  President  called  in  council  of  war  General  Lee 
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Randolph,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  General  John- 

i^W^      TK  *S  "5"*^  ^^"^  Longstreet  and  Smith  be 
invited.     The  President  consented. 

After  fuU  consultation,  Davis  decided,  with  Lee's  ap- 
proval  to  hold  the  Peninsula,  save  the  navy  yard  and 
keep  command  of  the  James.  And  Johnston  received 
orders  accordmgly. 

With    characteristic    stubbornness    the    Field    Com- 

Tf"    K  Pf  ""*^  ^  J*"  determination  to  retreat  with- 
out  a  battle. 

With  aching  heart  Davis  sent  him  a  telegram. 

'•r..*,-         T  r,    "^»*^"*«oND,  Va.,  May  Ist,  1861. 

General  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 

"  Yorktown,  Va. 

«rr«nl^rT^*  ^°'"'  ^'^^^^^^'^o"  *hat  jou  must  soon  retire, 
arran^ments  are  commenced  for  the  abandonment  of  the 

anTthrPenlnsuir"'^'  ''  ^"'"^  P'^P'^'*^  '^"^  ^-^^^^^ 

to-mJi^^lT'TTf"*  ■'^''y  ^^''^  y°"  ^«"*d  withdraw 
to-morrow  night,  takes  us  by  surprise  and  must  involve 
enormous  losses,  including  unfinished  gunboats.  WiU  ^e 
safety  of  your  army  allow  more  time? 

"  Jefferson  Davis." 

Johnston  had  retreaied  from  his  base  at  Manassas 
with  absurd  haste,  burning  enormous  stores  and  sup- 
plies of  which  the  Confederacy  was  in  desperate  need. 

frnl  vZ  "°''   °^<^*"*>"«d   by  his   hasty   withdrawal 
irom  Yorktown  were  even  more  serious 

the  Federal  fleet  m  Hampton  Roads  sent  a  shiver  of 
horror  throughout  the  South. 

The  fiery   trial   through  which   Davis   was   passinij 

brought  out  the  finest  traits  of  his  strong  character.  ^ 

He  had  received  ample  warning  that  one  of  the  first 
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places  marked  for  destruction  by  the  Federal  fleet  pass- 
ing up  the  Mississippi  River  was  his  home  "  Briarfield." 
He  refused  to  send  troops  to  defend  it.  His  house  was 
sacked,  his  valuable  library  destroyed,  the  place 
swept  bare  of  his  fine  blooded  stock  and  the  negroes  de- 
ported by  force. 

To  his  wife  he  wrote : 

"  You  will  see  the  notice  of  the  destruction  of  our  home. 
If  our  cause  succeeds  we  shall  not  mourn  our  personal 
deprivation;  if  it  should  not,  why — '  the  deluge.'  I  hope  I 
shall  be  able  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the  old  negroes." 

Uncle  Bob  and  Aunt  Rhinah  had  been  roughly  han- 
dled by  Butler's  men.  The  foragers  utterly  refused  to 
believe  them  when  they  told  of  their  master's  kindness 
in  giving  them  piles  of  blankets.  They  wer'^  roughly 
informed  that  they  had  stolen  them  from  the  house  and 
their  treasures  were  confiscated  amid  the  lamentations 
of  the  aged  couple.  The  two  precious  rocking  chairs 
were  left  them  but  of  blankets  and  linens  they  were 
stripped  bare. 

With  Johnston's  army  in  retreat  toward  Richmond, 
his  rear  guard  of  but  twelve  thousand  men  under  Gen- 
eral McGruder  had  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  Davis' 
position  that  the  Peninsula  could  be  successfully  de- 
fended. McGruder's  little  army  held  McClellan  at  bay 
for  nearly  thirty  days.  He  was  dislodged  from  his 
position  with  terrible  slaughter  of  the  Union  forces. 
McClellan's  army  lost  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  men  in  this  encounter,  McGruder  less  than 
a  thousand.  Had  Johnston  concentrated  his  fifty 
thousand  men  on  this  line  McClellan  would  never  have 
taken  it,  and  the  only  iron-clad  the  South  possessed 
might  have  been  saved. 

The  daring  Commander  of  the  Merrimac,  while  Mc- 
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CleUan  was  encamped  before  Yorktown,  had  appeared 
m  Hampton  Roads  and  challenged  the  whole  F^eral 

underT"  *'  ^f^^'  ^^'  ^^*^«^  ^'^^  **ken  refuge 
under  the  guns  of  Fortress  Monroe  and  refused  to  come 
out.     The  ugly  duckling  of  the  Confederacy,  in  plain 

Ind  Fn  *rV^°''  f'""''^'  ^'''  *"^  witnessed'by  FrencS 
and  English  vessels,  captured  three  schooners  and  car- 

nmcl  w«f^°' 1° ^^  ""r.  abandoned,  the  iron-clad  drew  so 
nmch  water  she  could  only  ascend  the  James  by  liirht- 
t'eTnn^'"  Z^'^  her  wooden  sides  showed  above  the  wa- 
ter  line.  She  was  therefore  set  on  fire  and  blown  up 
on  Johnston's  retreat  uncovering  the  banks  of  the 
James  to  the  artillery  of  McClellan. 

tlann/.trVT'^'^^^^^  °"  *^^  °^^«  «f  ^^^  destruc- 
tion of  the  Confederate  iron-clad. 

On  May  fifteenth,  the  Galena,  the  Aroostook,  the 
M.mtor,  the  Port  Ro^jal,  and  the  Stezens  steame;i  up 
the  river  without  opposition  to  Drury's  Bluff  within 

;^hed  fort   mounting   four  guns   guarded   this   point. 

Ihe   river  was   also   obstructed   by   a  double   row   of 
piles  and  sunken  vessels. 

If  the  eleven-inch  guns  of  the  Monitor  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  this  fort,  it  was  a  problem  how 
long  the  batteries  could  be  held  in  action. 

The  wildest  alarm  swept  Richmond.  The  railroads 
were  jammed  with  frantic  people  trying  to  get  out. 
The  depots  were  piled  with  mountains  of  baggage  it 
was  impossible  to  move.  A  mass  meeting  wasTld  on 
the  night  the  fleet  ascended  the  river  which  was  ad- 
dressed by  Governor  Letcher  and  Mayor  Mayo. 

.etih.r''''"7''\T^"i^^  T''^  ""''"^  *  ««°t««ce  that 
set  ^  the  crowd  wild  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Sooner  than  see  our  beloved  city  conquered  to-day 
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by  our  enemies  we  will  lay  it  in  ashes  with  our  own 
hands!*' 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  showed  its  grit  by  pass- 
ing a  resolution  practically  inviting  the  President  of 
the  Confederacy  to  lay  the  city  in  ruins  if  he  deemed 
wise: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  hereby  expresses 
its  desire  that  the  Capital  of  the  State  be  defended  to  the 
Uut  etetrendiy,  if  such  defense  is  in  accordance  with  the 
viewi  of  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  that 
the  President  be  assured  that  whatever  destruction  and  loss 
of  property  of  the  State  or  of  individuals  shall  thereby  re- 
salt,  1^  be  cheerfully  submitted  to." 

When  the  Committee  handed  this  document  to  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  he  faced  them  with  a  look  of  resolution: 

"  Richmond  will  not  be  abandoned,  gentlemen,  until 
McClellan  marches  over  the  dead  bodies  of  our  army. 
Not  for  one  moment  have  I  considered  the  idea  of  sur- 
rendering the  Capital  — " 

"Good!" 

"Thank  God!" 

«  Hurrah  for  the  President !  »*  \ 

The  Committee  grasped  his  hand,  convinced  that  no 
base  surrender  of  their  Capital  would  be  tolerated  by 
their  leader. 

"Rest  assured,  gentlemen,"  he  continued  earnestly, 
"  if  blood  must  be  shed,  it  shall  be  here.  No  soil  of 
the  Confederacy  could  drink  it  more  acceptably  and 
none  hold  it  more  gratefully.  We  shall  stake  all  on 
this  one  glorious  hour  for  our  Republic.  Life,  death, 
and  wounds  are  nothing  if  we  shall  be  saved  from  the 
fate  of  a  captured  Capital  and  a  humiliated  Confeder- 
acy — " 

The  Government  and  the  city  had  need  of  grim  reso- 
lution.    The  Federal  fleet   moved  up  into   range  and 
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and  cnniner.  '  **"  ""*  "'*''  S'^V^ 

'^^J'ZZ^t*'^^.-'''^'  r-^  the  Steven, 

guns.     The   Gafena  and   She    V«^  eleyen-inch 

.teamer.  with  thin  ^rX.  ^"  "'"   '"'"^'^ 

For  four  hours  the  guns  thunderxl  TK.  i.  »i    • 

poured  a  hail  of  «hnt  Z.  tt     ,™°f,"™-  The  battenes 

off  her  round-tower  and  t^T"^'  J'hey  bounded 

fective  her  U^at    ■  ,e  J"  ""P<:»"bl«  to  make  ef- 
on  which  thfclt;;2rtf:rX™;,i^'"'*  """^ 

W^rrofwartf ;r ht^"^™  »^^«^^^^^^^ 

™p.-d,.  if  h.th;:,vrr4st^^t^i^  '^  ""^ 
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I  suggest,  Mr.  President,**  said  the  Secretary  of 
War,  *•  that  you  call  General  Johnston's  attention  to 
this  fact." 

Davis  shook  his  head  emphatically. 

**  No,  gentlemen.  We  have  entrusted  the  command 
to  Greneral  Johnston.  It  is  his  business  with  all  the 
facts  before  him  to  know  what  is  best.  It  would  be 
utterly  unfair  and  very  dangerous  to  attempt  to  con- 
trol his  operations  by  advice  from  the  Capital.'* 

Davis  was  too  great  a  general  and  too  generous  and 
just  to  deny  Johnston  his  opportunity  for  supreme 
service  to  his  country.  It  was  the  fixed  policy  of  the 
President  to  select  the  best  man  for  the  position  to 
which  he  assigned  him  and  leave  the  responsibility  of 
action  on  the  field  to  his  judgment. 

On  the  following  noming  instead  of  a  report  of  bat- 
tle the  President  received  a  dispatch  announcing  that 
his  General  had  decided  to  cross  the  Chickahominy 
River  and  use  its  swamps  and  dangerous  crossings  as 
his  line  of  defense. 

The  Cabinet  expressed  its  sense  of  profound  relief 
and  Davis  watched  his  commander  with  an  increase  of 
confidence  in  his  judgment.  If  the  narrow  roads  and 
weak  bridges  across  the  river  were  guarded,  an  army 
of  half  his  size  could  hold  McClellan  for  months.  The 
nearest  crossing  was  twenty-five  miles  from  Richmond. 

General  Reagan  of  the  Cabinet  rode  down  that  night 
to  see  Hood  at  the  head  of  his  Texas  brigade. 

At  noon  next  day  on  returning  to  the  city  he  saw 
the  President  coming  out  of  his  office. 

The  long  arm  of  the  Chief  was  lifted  and  Reagan 
halted. 

"  Wait  a  minute  — " 

"  At  your  service,  Mr.  President." 

"  Get  your  dinner  and  ride  down  to  the  Chickahom- 
iny with  me.     I  want  to  see  General  Johnston.'* 
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to  faTch?  '^''"*'^  *°  *°*''"  ''*^"**  ^^^  P'^"^«°*  ^*aed 

Johnltonr»°'*  ^'''  *°  ^°  *°  *^^  Chickahominj  to  .ee 

idl  v°' f  JTrn  ^r^?u  *^*'l  ^^""""  *^^  President  rode  rap- 
Ro'ckeWd.'^  suburban  district  called  « Th^ 
Ah.U     -1  ^**^  '^**^^^^  *^^  hi«h  ground  bevond. 

A  half  mile  away  stretched  a  vast  field  of  white  fents 

«  wt     1?"^*^^'    Reagan  replied. 
miles^fJo^.'^eTeLr    *^^    Chickaho.iny    twenty-odd 

"ImSler^"^*'*'^"^^^^*"^^^^^ 

Reagan  watched   the  thin  face  of  the  Confederate 
Chieftam  grow  deadly  pale.  ^eaeraie 

den7^o,';Ml  ""i'll  u'  '"'  ^f""*^  Johnston,  Mr.  Presi- 
right  ^-  '°  ^^^^  "^  '^""^  ^°^««  o°  the 

Reagan  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 
yJl     P^^^^dent  looked  at  his  friend  a  moment,  a  quiz- 
zical expression  relieving  his  anxiety.  ^ 
Of  course  —  it's  a  joke,  Reagan." 
"It's  true,  sir!" 
Davis  shook  his  head : 
inrS?^'*^  Johnston  is  on  the  Chickahominy  guard- 
hi^^  lasVnSht^-     '  ^^"^  "^^  ^'''  -^*^  ^  ''^i'^^^  to 
«  No  ^'^'''*  returned  when  you  left  the  oflSce  — » 

sawV^""^T^*TT*'     There  can  be  no  mistake,  sir.     I 

Ind  SrM-  .'I'^'^u*^".  ^"^  ^'  '^^^  ^"ter  th^t  house 
and  estabhsh  his  headquarters  there—" 

II  Here  in  the  suburbs  of  Richmond?  " 
*  Right  here,  sir  — " 

Davis  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  waved  to  his  aide- 
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"  Colonel  Ives  —  come !  " 

Reagan  turned  and  rode  again  into  Hood's  camp. 

The  President  rode  straight  to  Johnston's  headquar- 
ters.     He  sprang  to  the  ground  with  a  quick  decisive  leap. 

The  ceremony  between  the  two  men  was  scant.  No 
words  were  wasted. 

"  You  have  moved  your  army  into  the  suburbs  of 
Richmond,  General  Johnston?" 

"I  have—" 

"Why?" 

**  I  consider  this  better  ground  — " 

**  You  have  left  no  rear  guard  to  contest  McClellan's 
crossing?  " 

"  No." 

**  May  I  ask  why  you  chose  to  give  up  the  defenses  of 
such  a  river  without  a  blow?  " 

My  army  was  out  of  provisions  — " 
They  could  have  been  rushed  to  you  — " 

"The  ground  near  the  Chickahominy  is  low  and 
marshy.     The  water  is  bad  — " 

"  And  you  have  come  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city  ?  " 

"  Because  the  ground  is  dry,  the  water  good,  and 
we  are  near  our  supplies — " 

The  President's  lips  trembled  with  rage. 

"And  McClellan  can  now  plant  his  guns  within  six 
miles  and  his  soldiers  hear  our  church  bells  on  Sun- 
day—" 

"Possibly—" 

The  President's  eye  pierced  his  Greneral. 

"  Richmond  is  to  be  surrendered  without  a  battle?  " 

"  That  depends,  sir,  upon  conditions  — " 

The  Confederate  Chief  suddenly  threw  hi.,  thin  hands 
above  his  head  and  faced  his  stubborn  sulking  Com- 
mander. 

"  If  you  are  not  going  to  give  battle,  I'll  appoint  a 
ipan  in  your  ]^ace  who  will  — 
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«n^;!°r  j'^^^^'^^"  <^<>"W  replj  the  President  turned 

G.Sr.l'^iti"'*  '"  ""'^  '"  ""'*'  ««""»Jt»«on  with 
Davis  turned  to  his  counselors. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  just  held  a  most  amazing  con- 

the  riv!f  I  ttT*"  *^  CWf kahominy.     He  has  crossed 

Z  toVt       '  ^  *""!)  '^'*'""'*  ?»"«•     1  >>««  told 
h«n  to  fight  or  get  out  of  the  saddle.     In  my  judgment 

dL  .>     •'..'°  back  straight  through  the  cit/andK- 

Helur'n  r/  ?  "°V^'  """'  f""  the^ituation  " 
He  turned  to  Lee.     The  question  he  was  going  to  put 

ttl  h„r?-  ""•  J*"""  ""^  ^"^  ^"P"-"'  '=''°«*e'' *  »ould 
test  both  his  judgment  and  his  character.     On  his  an- 

cZT^^,  "Tjy'l  f.""^-     "  't  should  be  wha    Z 
tmj  and  hn  hour  had  struck. 

"In  case  Johnston  abandons  Richmond,"  the  Presi- 
dent slowly  began,  "where  in  your  opinion,  General 
Lee,  IS  the  next  best  line  of  defense?  "  ^"^rai 

«f  ^^^'/  ^uu  T^".*^  ""*'  '^*  ^°'  *  moment.     He  spoke 
at  first  with  deliberation.  ^ 

J^f^L^  "Military  engineer,  my  answer  is  simple.     The 
nextjbest  hne  of  defense  would  be  at  Staten  River  - 

^tf  teaf  ^''•^  ^^^^^  *"  ^"  '-'^  ^^«  ^y-  «*--ng 

givef  u^"""^  """"^  "°*  ^  ^^'°  "P-"'*  ^"  "*>*  be 

I^vis  sprang  to  his  side  and  clasped  Lee's  hand. 

So  say  I,  General  I  " 
From  that  moment  the  President  and  his  chief  mili- 
tary adviser  hved  on  Jol^nston's  battle  line,  Lee  readv 
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at  a  moment's  notice  to  spring  into  the  saddle  and  hurl 
his  men  agamst  McClellan  the  moment  Johnston  should 
falter. 

The  Commander  was  forced  to  a  decision  for  battle. 
He  could  not  allow  his  arch  enemy  to  remove  him  witk 
out  a  fight. 

The  retreat  across  the  ChicUhominj  had  given  Mc- 
tleJIan  an  enormous  advantage  which  his  skillful  eye 
«aw  at  once.  He  threw  two  grand  divisions  of  his  army 
across  the  nver  and  pushed  his  siege  guns  up  within  six 

u  !  °:.  ^J*=^'?on<^-  His  engineers  immediately  built 
substantial  bridges  across  the  stream  over  which  he  could 
move  ,n  safety  his  heaviest  guns  in  any  emergency, 
either  for  reenforcements  or  retreat. 

He  swung  his  right  wing  far  to  the  north  in  a  wide 
circling  movement  until  he  was  in  easy  touch  with  Mc- 
Dowell s  forty  thousand  men  at  Fredericksburg. 

Mcaellan  was  within  sight  of  the  consummation  of  his 
hopes.  When  this  wide  movement  of  his  army  had  been 
successfully  made  without  an  arm  lifted  to  oppose,  he 
climbed  a  tall  tree  within  sight  of  Richmond  from  vhich 
he  could  view  the  magnificent  panorama. 

A  solid  wall  of  living  blue  with  glittering  bayonets 
and  black-fanged  batteries  of  artiUery,  his  army  spread 
for  ten  miles.  Beyond  them  here  and  there  only  he 
saw  patches  of  crouching  gray  .'n  the  underbrush  or 
crawling  through  the  marshes. 

The  Northern  Commander  canrjc  down  from  his  perch 
and  threw  hiji  arms  around  his  aid^: 

« We've  got  them,  boy!"  he  cried  enthusiastically. 
"We've  got  them!"  ^ 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  boastful  ora- 
torical Confederate  Congress  should  have  taken  to  their 
heels.  They  ran  in  such  hastt,  thi?  people  of  Richmond 
began  to  laugh  and  in  their  laisghter  took  fresh  cour- 
age. 
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A  paper  printed  in  double  leadu  ni.  i».  «... 
«m.rk.ble  account  of  the  .Umj^e:  ^"^  ' 

established  .wertne.,  L  „  ^  "'^^  ''"'"'  ''''  »"'"  »' 
maker,  from  Make,  .n/  •,>»""•  T"  P"*"*  •"'  l*"- 
the  canal,  Generi^wi''fA'^  ""'  !"'"'  ^  ""'  of 
march  in  advance  „7tt:Jf.''''"*/  T**"""*  "'  ^"^  "> 
these  troubleaome  p  rife.  The  u5- ''"'  *''L«»''-P''*>>  »f 
company  the  Conf^.j.,    f  "*"'  "«  orfered  to  ac- 

th.  mouUt  orHe^flia.  fX"  '".k"  •~^'"'«'  "»-  '" 
of  the  children   of  th.V  ',  •  1  ""•  '.'"""  *««  *»  charge 

proper  to  lit  them  cotV4h%hri*'i- "'^If""  «""^ 
turn  to  the  defenae  onhdfco  J^;,!""^"  "'"  *'  ""««  '- 

rect  eve  „f  „  V*'*'  Johnston',  army,  under  the  di- 
M^lXn"    IrfTwin""'  ^  °".*.'«  ««";  gave  battle  to 

xt  sZth""  ''"''''  ""  *'  '°^''««'  ""-of  tie  :Lmy 

toL'ryruXo^tb'''™"'^''  'l!'  "'""  •'"''-"™'h 
eleart)  fZ  ,■  "■*. «""'  '"  ">«  --aloubts,  chareed 

'rmt '^T'Cgft  ^d^o^:  *■"<•  ''^«'  ^^  ^-^'- 
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Line  after  line  was  thus  carried  until  at  nightfall  Mc- 
Clellan's  left  wing  had  been  pushed  back  over  two  miles 
through  swamp  and  waters  red  with  blood. 

The  slaughter  had  been  frightful  in  the  few  hours  in 
which  the  battle  had  raged.  On  the  Confederate  left 
where  Johnston  commanded  in  person  the  Union  army 
held  its  position  until  dark,  unbroken. 

Johnston  fell  from  his  horse  wounded  and  Davis  on 
the  field  inunediately  appointed  General  Lee  to  com- 
mand. 

The  appointment  of  Lee  to  be  Commander-in-Chief 
not  only  intensified  the  hatred  of  Johnston  for  the 
President,  it  made  G.  W.  Smith,  the  man  who  was  John- 
ston's second,  his  implacable  enemy  for  life.  Tech- 
nically G.  W.  Smith  would  have  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  had  not  Davis  exercised  his  power  on 
the  field  of  battle  to  appoint  the  man  of  his  choice. 

In  no  act  of  his  long,  eventful  life  did  Davis  evince 
such  clearness  of  vision  and  quick  decision,  under  try- 
ing conditions.  Lee  had  failed  in  Western  Virginia 
and  McClellan  had  out-generaled  him,  the  yellow  jour- 
nals had  declared.  They  called  Lee  "  Old  Spade."  So 
intense  was  the  opposition  to  Lee  that  Davis  had  sent 
him  to  erect  the  coast  defenses  of  South  Carolina.  The 
Governor  of  the  State  protested  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  so  incompetent  a  man  to  this  important  work. 
Davis  sent  the  Governor  an  emphatic  message  in 
reply : 

"  If  Robert  E.  Lee  is  not  a  general  I  have  none  to 
send  you." 

Davis  now  called  the  man  whom  McClellan  had 
defeated  to  the  supreme  command  against  McClellan 
at  the  head  of  his  grand  army  in  sight  of  the  house  tops 
of  Richmond.  Only  a  leader  of  the  highest  genius 
could  have  dared  to  make  such  a  decision  in  such  a 


crisis. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

THE  DELIVERANCE 

From  the  moment  Davis  placed  Lee  in  the  saddle  or- 
der slowly  emerged  from  chaotic  conditions  and  the  first 
rays  of  light  began  to  illumine  the  fortunes  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

Modest  and  unassuming  in  his  personality,  he  demon- 
strated from  the  first  his  skill  as  an  organizer  and  his 
power  in  the  conception  and  execution  of  far-reaching 
strategy. 

From  the  moment  he  breathed  his  spirit  into  the  army 
he  made  it  a  rapid,  compact,  accurate  and  terrible  en- 
gine of  war.  The  contemptible  assault  of  the  Richmond 
Examiner  fell  harmless  from  the  armor  of  his  genius. 
Davis  was  bitterly  denounced  for  his  favoritism  in  pass- 
ing G.  W.  Smith  and  appointing  Governor  Letcher's 
pet.  He  was  accused  of  playing  a  game  of  low  politics 
to  make  "  a  spawn  of  West  Point "  the  next  Governor 
of  Virginia.  But  events  moved  with  a  pace  too  swift 
to  give  the  yellow  journals  or  the  demagogues  time  to 
get  their  breath. 

Lee  had  sent  Jackson  into  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah to  make  a  diversion  which  might  hold  the  ar- 
mies moving  on  the  Capital  from  the  west  and  at  the 
same  time  puzzle  McDowell  at  Fredericksburg. 

Lee,  Jackson  and  Davis  were  three  men  who  worked 
in  perfect  harmony  from  the  moment  they  met  in  their 
first  council  of  war  at  the  White  House  of  the  Confed- 
eracy.    So  perfect  was  Lee's  confidence  in  Jackson,  he 
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»ent  his  genius  Ji^h"  .'I^^^^J"'  ^-''t.on  of  .„y  ^ove- 

the  mt/brilllrn' ^rieTof"'"'"*"^'  "''"'''■"■  — ■-<< 
of  modem  war      wrn  ,      l"^"*''™"*,  in  the  history 

for«d  marrhes  to  ^ove  Tal*°r  "'  ''"'""t'^  '»> 
made  by  cavalrv  and  fin       *t    ^  **  e'°""'^  "'"a«v 

one  byle  bef^X^  ou,d  trr"'''."  "P""^"^"'' 
On  Mav  @.q  K,r    "'*"•{  *^°".{a  lorm  a  juncture. 

furprise,  crush^and  cal  ^S  h?''^  ^""'P'^'^'^  ''^ 
Fort  Roval  slm^V T     •  Vi.  ^  '"'  advance  guard  at 

into  Strasswthrou^h"  W"  "l" V"''  ''™^' ^^ ^ack 
shattered  armv^^^conf^,^!  "^'"f ''"''':"•'  ""•'  •""•'«!  Ws 
mac  on  its  CshTnZ  C  "      "'""  """"  *'''  '''""- 

Sta°ntr,Th:  stMarVTfV'^  ?"''■*.'"  °'  *"»  ^nion. 

to  the  oWrnorrof  Se  N^Sfernf/  'j™""  "??'»' 
defend  Washington      pj-'"^''?™  ?'.»'"  for  militia  to 

North.     Gov-rf ors'anH         ''"«^"'  ""  **  «'"«  "f  the 

appeals  for  enhstmeX        '"''  "'"«'  *'  °"»'  "'«'"' 

army  and  eutifftXor,in'e  fe"eaf  *'"=°°'''"'' 
;^  .agle  ^woop-^de'JlS^ShSVtTo^^^ 

—tlTr^Ty.ltrltnt  J:;^ra,  r^Tr  - 

danger  of  his  invadinir  host  TK.  TJ  f^'**^  "^^^  ^" 
Milroy,  Banks,  Fremof  t  and  ShTpU  '**1.  ^"^''^  ^^ 
to  defend  the  city  ^^'^^"^^  ^"^"  *"  drawn  in 

In    this    can^pai^    of  ^a^  few    weeks    Jackson    had 
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Xhl!;rl»',  "''".'■■'  '«  '"""''•^  mUes,  fouRht  four 
tnrS        -oi"-  aniiies,  cuch  greater  than  his  own.  cao- 

arms,  four  thousand  prisoners  and  enormous  st-res  of 
provisions  and  ammunition.     It  requirS  a  tr^^n   ^f 

every  pound  of  which  he  saved  for  his  Government 

He  was  never  surprised,  never  defeated,  "^erLt  a 
tram  or  an  organized  piece  of  his  army,  put  out  of  com- 
mission s«ty  thousand  Northern  soldiers  under  four 
distinguished  generals  and  in  obedience  to  Lee"  cora- 

roto::ner<:jsizr'--«'' ''-  — '-p-- 

witrL«"'w,''rj"'  *'""'  ?"""«  *"  Joi"  •>«  forces 
with  Lee.  Washington  was  shivering  in  fear  of  his  at- 

of  Mc'XV'b:si^;;;Vr^r'^  ^  '^\  «»  "-e  aank 

foUT"s     '^''?..«->-^^Hic7thtorha*2 
Se  "  ^'"^  ^  °"'y  "''"''ed  McCIellan's 

.    The  Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac  still  lav  on  !l»  or!., 

":::iinriisrrcL^i  -  i-3rj 

g;:jL\^sah™Tiio-^£|'5 

ope^atrn'Tith-Sr  '-''-''  '^^  '-"  »  - 

Sh^n^nLrt'dW  ^t^stdZl""'  "'■'*™'"'  '"■"  *■•« 
with  the  leap  of'a  iSn  ThiV"?K"«  »"  M=CleUan 
fought  with  ?e,^  bit  Z;JlZ::tZ  .^"-"""""J" 
the  discovery  that  ^ac^sonnarudlent  :;A"J^T; 

Within  thirty-six  hours  McCIellan's  right  wing  was 
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crushed  and  in  retreat      w.'fuv  ~-,      '        ' 

his  Grand  Army  of  'or.  5^*^^\«^^J^"  ^^vs  Lee  drove 

himself  and  his  Gov.rnt'^  f  '  *^?<^^"'"'  ^ngratulatod 

in^  his  a™rfr?r:sLi"„„'"  r'b^-of "' '?  ^- 

had  reached  a  nla™  «f  „f  i  ',.  '  broken  columns 
which  had  dcmoraHzed  If  ^'  ""'/  »  '"''^^  "'  *f<^'-t. 
loss  of  ten  thTusandtrt  """"f  ""''  '•'^^"'t"'  '"  '^e 
in  kiUed  and  wound"  d'^T".*"''  »™  t'-ous''"''  ""O" 
don  or  bum  stores  valneH    ^     -^r™  "'"P^'lcd  to  aban- 

pcder:™;&d  hrcijs^:,  ^'^'  -^^ 
S^tsihrreWreS  f r-r -^-'^ 

The  first,  attributable  ch"fly  tolht  I^  >nf„m,ation. 
country,  enabled  General  sSe  Ian  s'-.Pf.Tt""  °'  ^""^ 
his  retreat  and  to  add  mnM;  f  .u  ""^  *"  ^nceal 
which  nature  had  beset  thT»        /  '  obstructions  with 

But  re«„t  thaT„t:':t?o{:  crXsj;"/^'"'''™- 
t^^-sritt  f.---  HrTihe^rrse^ 

«"'feft  &:t:s  :i;rth'er  '"%v™-^ 

Iigious  enthusiast.  *^^  ^"''''"^  °^  *he  re- 

"  Undying  gratitude  is  due  to  God  for  fK' 
torv  —  bv  whiVH  Ac*.^     J  .  ^^'^  *"*s  Srreat  vie- 

hope  bri,Ltt  tlXu&X  C^it!^  irv^"^."' 
and  the  Confederacy  is  saved."  ^  Virginia 
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A  wave  of  exultation  swept  the  South  —  while  Dea 
stalked  through  the  streets  of  Richmond. 

Instead  of  the  tramp  of  victorious  hosts,  their  baj 
nets  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  which  Socola  had  cor 
dently  expected,  he  watched  from  the  windows  of  t 
Department  of  State  the  interminable  lines  of  amb 
lances  bearmg  the  wounded  from  the  fields  of  McCL 
Ian*s  seven-days'  battle. 

The  darkened  room  on  Church  Hill  was  openc 
Miss  Van  Lew  had  watched  the  glass  rattle  under  t 
thunder  of  McClellan*s  guns,  and  then  with  sinkii 
heart  heard  their  roar  fade  in  the  distance  until  on 
the  rumble  of  the  ambulances  through  the  streets  to 
that  he  had  been  there.  She  burned  the  flag.  It  Wi 
too  dangerous  a  piece  of  bunting  to  risk  in  her  hou 
now.  It  would  be  many  weary  months  before  she  wou 
need  another. 

Through  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  since  L( 
sprang  on  McClellan,  those  never-ending  lines  of  an 
bulances  had  wound  their  way  through  the  street 
Every  store  and  every  home  and  every  public  buildin 
had  been  converted  into  a  hospital.  The  counters  c 
trade  were  moved  aside  and  through  the  plate  glas 
along  the  crowded  streets  could  be  seen  the  long  row 
of  pallets  on  which  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  wounde 
lay.  Every  home  set  aside  at  least  one  room  for  th 
wounded  boys  of  the  South. 

The  heart-rending  cries  of  the  men  from  the  wagon 
as  they  jolted  over  the  cobble  stones  rose  day  and  nigh 
—  a  sad,  weird  requiem  of  agony,  half-groan,  half 
chant,  to  which  the  ear  of  pity  could  never  grow  indif 
ferent. 

Death  was  the  one  figure  now  with  which  every  mar 
woman  and  child  was  familiar.  The  rattle  of  the  dead 
wagons  could  be  heard  at  every  turn.  They  piled  then 
high,  these  uncoffined  bodies  of  the  brave,  and  hurrie< 
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slow  work  of  the  t ir^  „,  '".•"«  ''^•P'  *"  »"»»  the 
coffins  in  which  thefwerrSl!?^';  ,  '^'  '""  ""-""i 
burst  from  the  sweuL  eorp^'''"!'"  '.»*'  »»""  often 
poisonous  odors.  •^°Ts«.     The  air  was  filled  with 

boIes\'f°X*t:„deV:„7tt  "/!■  ^"o"™'  ''■^«««-'J 
erysipelas  did  theb  work  "arh  u  ^•"*'.-  ^^'"g'-™'  and 
of  imdsummer.  ^  """"■ '"  ">«  weltering  l,™t 

witfa  ™aV!?;*of  Sha^  ''"''  ""''  "-^'^d  W« 

the  world/  JXotherTwtM  tl*^™  ""  "^  *"  ^^'  <^"  of 

their  dead  and  fi™    "'^ ^^  '^''J"'"^  th^  faces  of 

"Thy  will,  O  CX  rdone^t/"""^  "'  resignation: 

fields  about  h„  werfcovTrerf  „  f^"^  "^  ^"J  ^''"^-     Thf 
The  Confederac/ha'jrn  ZtZ^^'^  «'-^- 

lost  seventeen  thousand  fiv.I,     j     j   "^''  """^  ^<^  had 
in  seven  days  of  Z^uou    bat"tlf  "1T  th^fHl*''^'^ 

tbe  u!^°:Li°Sg  o';r;e:;/e: ''-  "-^  -^---^ 

lately  won,  and  as  P-Men/orSTe'c^t-e^^rLt' 
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hereby  tender  to  vou  the  thanlcB  ^f  *i, 

cau.  ,ou  nave  .o"  ^Ulf^l^lt  C'^otXr^ ''''"•-  J"' 

entrenchments.  With  w^?M„  ,j  "'*'''  ""^  '"'"y  '"  hi 
defying  valor  you  char«d  ut„  hi  Tr? "'™"  «■«'  d"lh 
drove  him  f«,m  ^2^1?-?°  '"°' '".  ■■"  """g  Position, 
thirty-flve  miles  .„J  ?-  •  u.""  '  '*''*''"«  »'  n>ore  thar 
h™  to  seek  ,a  ;ty  uktte'l"  "»'<>-«"■«'».  oompelU 
he  now  lie,  coweriL  Wore  L     "  °'  '","  «?""'»'"»'  ''her. 

vati„i'ttl°gritt;'*  ti;''wLr '"T  "^'"^  '"»■  •■«»  p"- 

suecessive  L^CZThJ^^r^-^''  ^'"u"'  '»'»  ""'h 
pr«i.ted.  A  gr^tefu  Xle  wUl  n'tZ  .  '°  '''  '""^  "P" 
«nd  to  bear  vou  in  InJ^l  .    '"''""'  •'"'  »■>  recogniie  you 

«id  of  you  that  vou  have  •  d^r"'"''".";  ^*"  -""y  »  he 
to  a  suffering  eountry  a„d  ?„  *K  "*  '"'/W,'  but  duty 
liherty  claims  for  vou  vet  ftff,  T''  °'  Constitutional 
pride  to  relax  in  n<^hi^»  Jh-  ^  '  **^'"*-  ^'"  "  he  you, 
efficiency;  your  one  i~.f„v?..°'!"  P'""""'  y""  f^ure 
from  your  mH,  and*  ^rr^h^rt '*'"«"'.''''"  *<^  '"vader 
outer  borders  ot  Z  cSfraTtf  wrtnf  f ''^""'^  "" 

Ste""  "^  "■'  '-»«"»■•«»  o'  ^-  hTSfigllJ'S.dVd-e: 

theTutt7^;^;;:rblt™'''  T"''  **  b-"  «- 

last  found  herself      Hn^     I   ?'•  *™"  "<'  '''f™*  «* 
of  Davis,  her  iX'  Wn'^rVr'^'^^'P 

In  the  west    n.. '*       »       '""'  ''"«^  """l  the  world 

com^anr;  Va/^TalZwf '  "  '""'■''"*  -""^  ^«-"t 

lines  into  KentucTy  '™^  *°  '^"^*  ""^  U""'"" 

From  the  depths  of  despair  the  South  rose  to  the 
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hf'Khts  of  daring  assurance  P„,  ,k 
junta  of  poli,ioi„„,  |,j  ,,",."^J^^  f  Of  tho  '"<»".  „t  th.. 
pelted  to  h.u  ,„  their  llu'"*"":  »«■•♦""  «"•'■  com- 
JH'ople  of  the  outh  h.^f  .■  "  ""•  '''■''»''*nt.  Tlie 
on  Joseph  E.  ,,TnltZt  t"^"'''!'  *•"  '■»»""  of  the  date 

With   characterTstl  'f„T'"' ■•"'"  ''  S™""'- 
determined  that  they  shluwlT^'  ''°"""-  »-'■■. 
f  fries  of  bitter  Iftaoks  1  n     ■'«?'  '*•     "'  "P^-d 
'«clc  of  management"  hiel,  h"^   ""  Z'"'  "«•  "PPalling 
;«ve  what  wafieft  of  his  Irmv  PT'L'Si-''^"'"""  ♦" 
the  amazing  doctrine  that  Z'        "  5?'*^  Proclaimed 
<"    Seven   lines    was   I„    •         """"^'n/?  of  John«to„ 
South.  '   '"   irreparable   disaster   to    the 

eorte"Sfd:'"'trrre:„Te"''7  .™"'""""''"  f-  loudly 
annihilated  or  cap  ured^j^"  t,f  ^*'"'l^'  '«■"<'  1-av^ 
ended  the  war."  McClellan's  whole  army  and 

^to^Vn' thfotlSnTh"  "d"''"'"'^'  *°  «— '  John- 
for  his  new  comtanl  in  the' weT""!^^  'r  «'''"»<'"d 
mined  to  hold  his  faction  f!,  !t  ,  Senator  d.ter- 
Lee's  record  was  yet  lo "eceS^"'"  ^"/"'"re  assault., 
to^urrender  without  a  fight  ^™"'  ^^'  Politicians 

tions  opp'oTeSlo  dL's  I'houMT  '"'•^*/'  ""■^''  "I"  fac- 
ner  of  Johnston.  He„rvS  J"  Tf  "^  '"'"■"<'  th'  <>»»- 
William  L.  Yancer  Thfs-e^r'^'""'  ?""'«»  "th 
thus,astic  partisans  of  his  Genlr:,         '"*'"  '"*  «" 

«-dei''irththe:2';/°h'';!*»"'»  <*i'f  quartermaster,  pre- 

fi?'^  place  ontah  StrLrTot'^  '"  °"  '"''■"  ^^- 
nght,  Governor  Milledire  T  n  ?  "?'  '***«'  on  his 
""t.     Then  came  SvT;  W  S^Sh    'r'\'^''"'""« 

?:^rhrear\^;tfi?r^^^^^^^ 
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Daniers  arm  was  in  a  sling.  He  had  been  by  Johr 
8ton*8  Bide  when  wounded  at  Seven  Pines. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  table  sat  Major  Moore,  th 
assistant  quartermaster,  and  by  hii  side  on  the  lefl 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  full  of  wounds  in  the  fles 
and  grievances  of  soul.  On  his  right  was  John  B.  Floyi 
of  Fort  Donelson  fame  whom  Davis  had  relieved  of  hi 
command.  And  next  William  L.  Yancey,  the  match 
less  orator  of  secession,  whose  hatred  of  Davis  wa 
greater  than  this  old  hatred  of  Abolition. 

The  feast  was  such  as  only  Tom  Griffin  knew  hoi 
to  prepare. 

Johnston  as  usual  was  grave  and  taciturn,  still  suffer 
ing  from  his  unhealed  wound.  Yancey  and  Foote,  th 
reconciled  friends  who  had  shaken  hands  in  a  commoi 
cause,  were  the  life  of  the  party. 

Daniel,  the  editor  of  the  organ  of  the  Soreheads  am 
Irreconcilables,  was  even  more  taciturn  than  his  belovec 
Chief.  General  Bonham  sang  a  love  song.  Yancej 
and  Foote  vied  with  each  other  in  the  brilliancy  of  theii 
wit. 

When  the  banquet  had  lasted  for  two  hours,  Yancei 

turned  to  Old  Tom  Griffin  and  said : 

"  Fresh  glasses  now  and  bumpers  of  champagne !  " 
When  the  glasses  were  filled  the  Alabama  orator  liftec 

his  glass. 

"  This  toast  is  to  be  drunk  standing,  gentlemen !  " 
Every  man  save  Johnston  sprang  to  his  feet.     Yan- 
cey looked  straight  into  the  eye  of  the  General  and 
shouted : 

"  Gentlemen !     We  drink  to  the  health  of  the  only 

man  who  can  save  the  Southern  Confederacy Genera] 

Joseph  E.  Johnston !  " 

The  glasses  were  emptied  and  a  shout  of  applause 
rang  from  every  banqueter  save  one.  The  General  had 
not  yet  touched  hi.«  glass. 
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graTetoneV"''"*'  '^°^"'**'"  "^^''^  ^"  "^"  *"*^  '^''^  '" 
"Mr.  Yancey,  the  man  you  describe  is  now  in  the  field 

-his  name  ,s  Robert  E.  Lee.  I  drink  to  his  health." 
\  ancey  s  quick  wit  answered  in  a  flash : 

Mn„    """"*  °S^^'  ''^'P'^  *°  y**"'  '"'^'  "  *^*^  Speaker  of  the 

*  V„,!!   °  Z*"'^''"',  ^"^    *°   ^^"^^*^   Washington- 
Your  modesty  ,«  only  equaled  by  your  valor! '» 

ef,^f V  Tl  ff  J^*?.'*  *^'  ^'^«'^^"*  ^J*»^  mah>ant  in- 
fiX  fh.  rl'-  V°'  *^'  r *'  encouraging  his  friends  to 
fight  the  Chieftain  of  the  Confederacy  with  tooth  and 
nail  and  that  to  the  last  ditch. 


'» 


tj-: 


CHAPTER  XXXI 
IX)VE  AND  WAR 

th.*^??*'i"  ^'"^"^  '^'"'"^  ""^hed  Richmond  from 
the  Western  army  two  days  after  Lee  had  driven  m" 
Clell,n  under  the  shelter  of  the  navy.  He  had  been 
wounded  in  battle    promoted  to  the  ^rankof  Capt^^^ 

z  ^:tzc '"' """  """*  -"*  '-o-  "■'  '--«■' 

nie^'doof  ""t''".  ••."«»  to  "-""^  the  knocker  on  Jen- 
nies door.     H,s  right  arm  was  yet  in  a  sline.     His 

hoteUolhet" "^/."'J:'  ""'"''  "' ••'  ™*^-^  f-- th 
hotel  to  the  Senator's  house.     He  had  not  heard  from 

Jenme  ,n  two  months  but  the  communicatiomof  th" 

Western  army  had  been  cut  more  than  once  and  he 

thought  nothing  of  the  long  silence.     It  hadTnly  made 

his  hunger  to  see  the  girl  he  loved  the  more  acute.     He 

had  fairly  shouted  his  joy  when  a  piece  of  sheU  broke 

his  n^t  am  and  hurled  him  from  his  horse.     He  never 

thouj^t   of  promotion  for  gallantry.     It  came  as  a 

surprise      The  one  hope  that  leaped  when  he  sc"lmblcd 

to  his  feet  and  felt  the  helpless  arm  hanging  by  hk 

side  was  to  see  the  girl  he  had  left  behind.      ^  ^ 

to  her  n7w!''  ^'^'"  ""  "'"™"^  ^""'""7'  "  I'"  K" 

He  was  just  a  little  proud  of  that  broken  arm  a.  he 

waited  for  her  entrance.     The  shoulder  strapsTe  wore 

looked  well,  too.     She  would  be  surprised.     R  harall 

feCnVp-ap^r^'  "°  ""'■-"  "'"  '-'  — ^^  '^" 
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Jenme  bounded  into  the  room  with  a  cry  of  iov 
Oh,  Dick,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you! »     ^       "^  ^* 

He  smiled  and  extended  his  left  hand. 
Jennie!"  was  all  he  could  say. 

feeir^^a-^fetu*;?^^^^^^^  -  -  ™. 

guess  what  about?"  ^  ^^*  ^°"  couldn't 

«  No  — " 

"  Laughed  because  I  knew  VA  r^t-  * 

«  T>^  ,    .     *  iiiiew  1  a  get  to  see  von  . »» 

i.  m  so  proud  of  vnn  » »>  c  j,^      "J  .  •  y  *^  — 

::  Are  ,„S?  ..  hfaS  tetrf^  *"""«'>  »-  '-"• 

those  liZz  Li;-f::^""' ''""  ^  """^  '''>«' 

"  You'r/  i"t  ''"  c"""'  yo"  »««'  Jennie-'' 

«n,  mtir^ri -"""•  *""  *'""'^  "•"  the  big  thing  after 
He  paused  and  seized  her  liand. 

"  PleaLe  -  n^^Vr  ''  «^"*'^  """y- 
Why  —  not  now?" 

withdrawn  her  ha^d  "  '"  *•"  ""y  ^^^  had 

on  finnly.  "  IHeir^  fat^/ni^kl^'L'l  «"--"* 
my  heart."  -^         '     ^^       *"a  pledged  him 

The  Captain  lifted  his  shoulders  with  «  llffi 
ment  of  so  dierlv  nridp    K.i^  i-       ,T  I    *  "*"®  ™ove- 
the  first  rush  of  desD^;  and  fK '"''^^  .^""^^'  "'*«*^''^d 
indifference:  ^       ^""^  *^'"  'P°^«  ^»'th  assumed 

"  Socola?  " 
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Jennie  smiled  faintly. 

"  Yes." 

He  rose  awkwardly  and  started  to  the  door.  Jen 
placed  her  hand  on  his  wounded  arm  with  a  gesture 
pathetic  protest. 

"Dick!" 

*'  I  can't  help  it,  I  must  go  — " 

"Not  like  this!" 

"  I  can't  smile  and  lie  to  you.  It  means  too  mu 
I  hate  that  man.  He's  a  scoundrel,  if  God  ever  m« 
one—" 


»» 


Jennie's  hand  slipped  from  his  arm. 

"  That  will  do  now  —  not  another  word 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Jennie,"  he  stammered.  ' 
didn't  think  what  I  was  saying,  honey.  It  just  popj 
out  because  it  was  inside.     You'll  forgive  me  ?  " 

The  anger  died  in  her  eyes  and  she  took  his  o 
stretched  hand. 

"  Of  course,  I  understand  —  and  I'm  sorry.  I  t 
preciate  the  love  you've  given  me.  I  wish  in  my  hei 
I  could  have  returned  it.     You  deserve  it  — " 

The  Captain  lifted  his  left  hand. 

"  No  pity,  please.  I'm  man  enough  to.  fight  —  a 
I'm  going  to  fight.     You're  not  yet  Signora  Socola  - 

The  girl  laughed. 

**  That's  more  like  a  soldier !  " 

**  We'll  be  friends  anyhow,  Jennie  ?  " 

•*  Always." 

The  Captain  left  the  Senator's  house  with  a  gi 
smile  playing  about  his  strong  mouth.  He  had  rat 
up  his  mind  to  fight  for  love  and  country  on  the  sa 
base.  He  would  ask  for  his  transfer  to  the  Sec 
Service  of  the  Confederacy. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE  PATH  OF  GJ^RY 

founded  thf  Em^L  :?  Frln"  '"T^  IT  ^/P"^'"" 

der  conditions  o^ncrLfbrd  ffieultXut"  haT.""- 
done.     Tlie  smashine  of  MrrWI?-'  .    *''  '"™ 

the  North  the  painf^l'LS^o  iX^t  *" 
ham  Lmcoln  must  call  for  another  half  m'lr  ^j,^"" 
and  no  n,an  could  foresee  thetd  '"'°°  '""'"' 

lab^rXylr'rwX  mSfy'"''  """"V'  «"  «— >• 
no  foundry  or'^rdW™  ,1  "l^  '^^P'^'y-  «»d  with 

Tredegar  Tories  ""K"nf  ""^  ''''^'  *"'  '""'^ 
He  had  supphed  them. 

led  b^X'^i^r^ls'S  li  'Hf  1  ir"'-'»"  "»  ■■"  blue 
which  the  nafvujl)  ''l''*""^  ""y  *  '^»hle  of  steel 

done  thfs  Sand  atT  "''""V'"''  f""^*  «""'  •>»  had 
antly  and  successfully.     Cn^Jr  'f  ''"•"'™  <'^- 

b/a'fflfrt^tri^T1^„fT;^^^^ 

of  foreiim  aid  — hp  KoT  V-n  °^*^^3^  ^^^  "^eans 

needed  Z^^f.     utbl^  *„  e'ri  hor"V:f'"*  ''' 
cept  m  the  unskilled  rork  aff«l^    u  .^^  ^^^ 

"r  iron  with  whirL-Ciri^iTSzcts'-'y^T 
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with    quiet   persistence   he   set   himself   to    solve    the 
problems  and  succeeded. 

He  had  created,  apparently  out  of  nothing,  foundri 
and  rolling  mills  at  Selma,  Richmond,  Atlanta  ai 
Macon,  smelting  works  at  Petersburg,  a  chemical  la 
oratory  at  Charlotte,  a  powder  mill  superior  to  ai 
of  the  United  States  and  unsurpassed  by  any  in  E 
rope, —  a  mighty  chain  of  arsenals,  armories,  and  la 
oratories  equal  in  their  capacity  and  appointments 
the  best  of  those  in  the  North,  stretching  link  by  lii 
from  Virginia  to  Alabama. 

He  established  artificial  niter  beds  at  Richmond,  C 
lumbus,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile  and  Selma  ( 
sufficient  capacity  to  supply  the  niter  needed  in  the  poi 
der  mills. 

Mines  for  iron,  lead  and  copper  were  opened  and  o] 
erated.  Manufactories  for  the  production  of  sulphur 
and  nitric  acid  were  established  and  successfully  ope 
ated. 

Minor  articles  were  supplied  by  devices  hitherto  ui 
heard  of  in  the  equipment  of  armies.  Leather  wf 
scarce  and  its  supply  impossible  in  the  quantities  d 
manded. 

Knapsacks  were  abolished  and  haversacks  of  cloi 
made  by  patriotic  women  with  their  needles  took  the 
places.  The  scant  supply  of  leather  was  divided  b( 
tween  the  makers  of  shoes  for  the  soldiers  and  saddh 
and  harness  for  the  horses.  Shoes  for  the  soldiers  wei 
the  prime  necessity.  To  save  leather  the  waist  an 
cartridge-box  belts  were  made  of  heavy  cotton  clot 
stitched  in  three  or  four  thicknesses.  Bridle  reins  wei 
made  of  cotton  in  the  same  way.  Cartridge  boxes  wei 
finally  made  thus  —  with  a  single  piece  of  leather  fc 
the  flap.  Even  saddle  skirts  for  the  cavalry  were  mad 
of  heavy  cotton  strongly  stitched. 

Men  to  work  the  meager  tanneries  were  exempt  froi 
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^^j;^r.^i^-^'^^^'^    'or   hide.    .„d 

Every  wayside  blacksmitltop  wa  utiliTeT"'"''"""^- 
ernment  factory  for  tl>»  J^^^  .•  "V  ^.^''^  *"  "  «""- 
the  cavalry.  production  of  horseshoes  for 

Y'e  long,  low,  narrow  craft  built  for  sneed     Th:         1^ 
show  their  heels  to  any  ship  of  th!  SelstS^N™:  ' 

th:  w    er^tfet/erri-^h^/  '.1^.^'  '^'"^•-  ™ 
and  they  carXd  no  1  ^t^at',:  it  "^T^  '"  ""^  '^"-^ 

t^Tt  rhfpfhoi  :rLir:n^,-i-™  •  -  --^ 

tonffrt    ;    tS^'^i  the  P^o?  Wiln.i„«. 
and   fro™   the  v^^f  fiSTf"^:!!^^ "i^' 

and  supply  ^  bitZi::;iK^.::sii:rf " 

eve?;  X  I'lJKr  S,r.  °'  "'^  ^-s'-  that 
and'35  he  caTed  Z  t  Ltr  ^'dTl?  strtTe™ '  \^ 
unteer    contracts    annulled      TT,o    i  ""  '^*'-" 

ever^  St™;    and""'  "'  '"''T"""  ""«  ^^'"'■lished  t 
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Solidity  was  thus  given  to  the  military  system  of  t: 
Confederacy  and  its  organization  centralized  and  frei 
from  the  bickerings  of  State  politicians. 

With  her  loins  thus  girded  for  the  conflict  the  Sou 
entered  the  second  phase   of  the  war  —  the  path 
glory  from  the  shattered  army  of  McClellan  on  t] 
James  to  Hooker's  crushed  and  bleeding  lines  at  Cha 
cellorsville. 

The  fiercest  clamor  for  the  removal  of  McClellan  fro 
his  command  swept  the  North.  The  position  of  tl 
Northern  General  was  one  of  peculiar  weakness  poli 
ically.  He  was  an  avowed  Democrat.  His  head  hi 
been  turned  by  flattery  and  he  had  at  one  time  dalli< 
with  the  idea  of  deposing  Abraham  Lincoln  by  the  a 
sumption  of  a  military  dictatorship.  Lincoln  kne 
this.  The  demand  for  his  removal  would  have  8way< 
a  President  of  less  balance. 

Lincoln  refused  to  deprive  McClellan  of  his  commar 
but  yielded  sufficiently  to  the  clamor  of  the  radicals  < 
his  own  party  to  appoint  John  Pope  of  the  Westei 
army  to  the  command  of  a  new  division  of  troops  d 
signed  to  advance  on  Richmond. 

^  The  generals  under  McClellan  who  did  not  agree  wit 
his  slow  methods  were  detached  with  their  men  and  a; 
signed  to  service  under  Pope. 

McClellai.  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  Pope  as  a 
upstart  and  a  braggart  who  had  won  his  position  b 
the  lowest  tricks  of  the  demagogue.  He  declared  thi 
the  new  commander  was  a  military  impostor,  a  tool  c 
the  radical  wing  of  the  Republican  party,  a  man  wh 
mistook  brutality  in  warfare  for  power  and  sought  t 
increase  the  horrors  of  war  by  arming  slaves,  legalia 
ing  plunder  and  making  the  people  of  the  South  irrec 
oncilable  to  a  restored  Union  by  atrocities  whose  mere 
ory  could  never  be  efl'aced. 

Pope's  first  acts   on  assuming  command  did  muc 
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THE  PATH  OF  GLORY 

to  justify  McCIellan',  savage  criticism.     He  issued  . 
bombas  ,c  address  to  his  ar„,y  which  brought  tears  to 

loyaTwenr  ""'  """  "'  '"'"^'""  '""'  ''"'^  »'-"' 
waf  on'r/**  '  "f !  "'  "'"y  8cneral  orders  making 

His  soldiers  were  given  iicense  to  plunder.     Houses 
were  robbed  and  cattle  shot  in  the  fieldi.     Against  ?hese 

En "  H^'f  ^"^r  '^.' ''' '''  ^^-  -^'^^^^  -o! 

*  \a  *u  ^"^V^^*  °"^^  organized  amn'es.  He  pro- 
tected the  aged  and  all  noncombatants.  It  was  not 
surpnsing,  therefore,  when  Lincoln  ordered  him  to 
march  his  army  to  the  support  of  Pope,  McClcllan  was 
m  no  hurry  to  get  there. 

.n^7l\^  boldly  advanced  across  the  Rappahannock 
wid  a  portion  of  his  army  had  reached  Culpeper  Court 
House.     He  had  determined  to  make  good  the  pro^ 
lamation  with  which  he  had  assumed  command.      ^ 
in  this  remarkable  document  he  said: 

tTnifrj^?r'''^l'''^"™'"*  °^  '^'  President  of  the 
United  States  I  have  assumed  command  of  this  army. 
I  have  come  to  you  from  the  West  where  we  have  al- 
ways seen  the  backs  of  our  enemies  _  from  an  army 
whose  business  it  has  been  to  seek  the  adversaV^d 
to  beat  him  when  found,  whose  policy  has  been  attack 
not  defense.  Let  us  study  the  probable  lines  of  re- 
treat of  our  opponents  and  leave  ours  to  take  care 
of^Jhemselves.     Let  us   look  before   us   and  not  be- 

While  his  eyes  were  steadily  fixed  before  him  Jack- 

^TLTTB  ^'^}  *^'  '^'"-^^^y  ^''''^  °^  «  t'g^r,  slipped 
m  behind  his  advance  guard,  sprang  on  it  and  tore  his 
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lines  to  pieces  before  he  could  move  reenforcements 
their  rescue. 

When  his  reenforcements  reached  the  ground  Jac 
son  had  just  finished  burying  the  dead,  picking  up  t 
valuable  arms  left  on  the  field  and  sending  his  priso 
ers  to  the  rear.  ^ 

Before  Pope  could  lead  his  fresh  men  to  an  atta< 

the  vanguard  of  Lee's  army  was  in  sight  and  the  ge 

eral  who  had  just  issued  his  flaming  proclamation  to( 

to  his  heels  and  fled  across  the  Rappahannock  whe 

he  called  frantically  for  the  divisions  of  McClellan 

army  which  had  not  yet  joined  him. 

r  •^*''^!  }^^    threatened    Pope's    front    by    repeat( 

feints  at  difl^erent  points  along  the  river,  he  dispatchc 

Jackson  s   corps   of  twenty-five  thousand   "foot   ca^ 

airy      on  a  wide  flanking  movement  through  the  BIi 

Ridge  to  turn  the  Federal  right,  destroy  his  stores  b 

Manassas  Junction  and  attack  him  in  the  rear  befoi 

his  reenforcements  could  arrive. 

With  swiftness  Jackson  executed  the  brilliant  mov« 
ment.  Within  twenty-four  hours  his  men  had  mad 
the  wide  swing  through  the  lo  mountain  ranges  an 
crouched  between  Pope's  army  and  the  Federal  Cap 
ital.  To  a  man  of  less  courage  and  coolness  this  posi 
tion  would  have  been  one  of  tragic  danger.  ShouL 
Pope  suddenly  turn  from  Lee's  pretended  attacks  an. 
spring  on  Jackson  he  might  be  crushed  between  tw. 
columns.  Franklin  and  Sumner's  corps  were  at  Alex 
andria  to  reenforce  his  lines. 

Jackson  had  marched  into  the  jaws  of  death  am 
yet  he  not  only  showed  no  fear,  he  made  a  complete  cir 
cuit  of  Pope's  army,  struck  his  storehouses  at  Manassai 
Junction  and  captured  them  before  the  Federal  Com 
mander  dreamed  that  an  army  was  in  his  rear.  Eiehl 
pieces  of  artillery  and  three  hundred  prisoners  wen 
among  the  spoils.     Fifty  thousand  pounds  of  bacon,  a 
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thousand  barrels  of  K««/  ^  — 

two  thousanHlllttf  'Zr'"^T''  ''«""'  «"  P<">c. 
quartennaater's  „„„,  "  ,o7e  |  il  ^ '  k'""'"*"'''»  »' 

toe-^:-  *-" "'-  -^  -^  -4ore''r„tbu™„, 

Wtp:i7i'^;^c  Ha.e  .  .e.„,  .„,,^ 

.  Pope  attempted  to  tura  T  ^  f  »<'™°''n«  corps, 
'■"".of  his  a4y  and  thT;t'''s°?l''''  "'">  «  divi- 
,7™«7lunins  with  sudden  L"'''"  °"  '"'' 
l^r  "'-'-'  -  »■•«"»  and  d^ThirhS  Wea"^: 

o;2ctee,rtd\ther;\-:  ''"y  at  two 
attack  failed  and  his  mer/^l  I'lr'H""  '  ''^'-  The 
Wood.     The  Federal  Comlni  "!''°"«''  Pool'  of 

Pous  messages  to  WmhTj  """  '*'"  «•><«»«  pora- 
ous  aehieveSents  H^e  h,"^  *rT"'"«  •■»  ™"^™- 
from   Culpeper  Court  HouT{  '"'<'/t\«dilj  retreated 

»ock.  back  to  Manassarwh:re  irfi  '"t  KfPPahan- 
w«r  was  fought.  *"'  ^"t  battle  of  the 

thelo^rwe"  e  ^nTrl^s'  sf  d'^^""  ^?'"*«»  *-ps  of 
kets.within  a  few  hund:™;^;;*?^"'''-  f  f^^J  -"- 

^2  :  "-""^  '"'"'^  line  rtretehedfor''i  '*'•?'  ^"P''- 
Sudlcy  Spnngs  on  the  left  to  theW  !'  ""''"  f""' 
on  obhquely  to  the  southwest         ^""nton  road  and 

the  /o/r ?hor:r  its^r  -1/°'  ^■■^'" "»-»  ' 

■n  the  afternoon  Pope  deteminT;    i^'.*'"'^   "'^lock 

h«  army  against  Jackson's  ."1         "l"""'  *•"  ^''w*''  of 

first  division  pressed  forward  a^  ""''  'T^''  ■*•     His 

^    r  "'™^™  «"<! '■"ffaged  the  Confed- 
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crates  at  close  quarters.  A  fierce  and  bloody  conflict 
followed,  Jackson*8  troops  refusing  to  yield  an  inch. 
The  Federal  Commander  brought  up  two  reserve  lines 
to  support  the  first  but  before  they  could  be  of  any 
use,  Longstreet's  artillery  was  planted  to  rake  them 
with  a  murderous  fire  and  they  fell  back  in  confusion. 

As  the  reserves  retreated  Jackson  ordered  his  men 
to  charge  and  at  the  same  moment  Longstrcet  hurled 
his  division  against  the  Federal  center,  and  the  whole 
Confederate  army  with  piercing  yell  leaped  forward 
and  swept  the  field  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

No  sublimer  pageant  of  blood  and  flame  and  smoke 
and  shrouded  Death  ever  moved  across  the  earth  than 
that  which  Lee  now  witnessed  from  the  hilltop  on  which 
he  stood.  For  five  miles  across  the  Manassas  plains 
the  gray  waves  rolled,  their  polished  bayonets  gleam- 
ing in  the  blazing  sun.  They  swept  through  the  open 
fields,  now  lost  a  moment  in  the  woods,  now  flashing 
again  in  the  open.  They  paused  and  the  artillery  dashed 
to  the  front,  spread  their  guns  in  line  and  roared  their 
call  of  death  to  the  struggling,  fleeing,  demoralized 
army.  Another  shout  and  the  charging  hosts  swept 
on  again  to  a  new  point  of  vantage  from  which  to  fire. 
Through  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust  the  red  tongues  of 
flame  from  a  hundred  big-mouthed  guns  flashed  and 
faded  and  flashed  again. 

The  charging  men  slipped  on  the  wet  grass  where 
the  dead  lay  thickest.  Waves  of  white  curling  smoke 
rose  above  the  tree-tops  and  hung  in  dense  clouds  over 
the  field  lighted  by  the  red  glare  of  the  sinking  sun. 

The  relief  corps  could  be  seen  dashing  on,  with 
stretchers  and  ambulances  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
victorious  army. 

The  hum  and  roar  ef  the  vast  field  of  carnage  came 
now  on  the  ears  of  the  listener  —  the  groans  of  the 
wounded  and  the  despairing  cry  of  the  dying.     And 
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ofX"  Hu^'-Sil^f  :f  »o"i- choked  the  ,.te„ 
pushed  from  the  b.Z  „t„  ,h '"■"««'•"«  '»«■■«»'»  were 
Here  and  there  a  wounded  ™  .  ""'^  P"'"""  <'°""- 
«n  overhanging  trie  untn  I  ""«  *"  *'"'  '"''"'^h  of 
no  more.     *   *     "  ""'"'  "'•""'ted  and  ,ank  to  rise 

-?:„Tttd':er;;n':?  -i  '-'■  ""'^'"^  ot 

crushed  by  artiller;  o'n  andl  1  J^  J'™'''  ""^ 
fes3  machine  of  the  ConfeSeracv  l™,""*'  S*"'  """-"^ 
nng.  piling  the  dead  in  heaps  '""«'  '''"'"«•  "="- 

halted'::]  Pop^-'rethaut::!*!;'  •'l"-  "-e  arm,  of  Lee 
around  Centrev He  for  ^t^  t"  'f"  ■'"'?  *'•«  trenches 
Jackson  was  struggliL  ^^h  hi  t    T^  '^-     A'  <''""• 

croV\Titt£-«'^:Xnrrrt!j 

.nd\rrar,tta"tt^  r'C  .'^''"-'''  '''  -"" 

P-cked  up  ^7o  than  twrthot""/'  P"'"'"^"  "-"l 
whom  their  boastful  commander  h/.  T"'^"'  '<>'*'" 
d'e.     Thirty  pieces  ofTrWI  .'''*  °"  'he  field  to 

™all  arms  felf  into'L^ee's  hand?  ""'  '"™*^  """"""d 

suaTa't  'si;:prcotfH:„''^ir.''''  "■•'  '«'™- 

wenty  thousand  men  and ^u'  '"^.^"'  ""^  «l>an 
■nto  Washington  so  utterly  1*™^,'"'.''  ^'^  "^^ven 
for  further  fervice  unt  I  reol  ""i""'  "  "»»  "»«* 
man.  '  ""*"  "-eorganized  under  an  abler 

O^^Ay'^ZXZ"^^  ""'  ^""■-'^  ''^  the  blow 

for  the  first^;oXs°■f,*tt''"•,  T'*™"*  -""'^ 

ys       was  impossible  to  realize  that 
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his  shattered  and  hroken  Hriiiy  was  cowering  and  bleec 
ing  under  the  sliadow  of  the  Federal  Capitol. 

Even  on  the  night  of  August  thirtieth,  with  his  me 
lying  exhausted  at  Centreville  where  they  had  droppc 
at  ten  o'clock  when  Lee's  arn:y  had  mercifully  haltot 
poor  Pope  continued  to  send  his  marvelous  messagi 
to  the  War  Department. 

He  reported  to  Hallock : 

**  The  enemy  is  badly  whipped,  and  we  shall  do  we 
enough.  Do  not  be  uneasy.  We  will  hold  our  ow 
here.  We  have  delayed  the  enemy  as  long  as  possibl 
without  losing  the  army.  We  have  damaged  him  hea> 
ily,  and  I  think  the  army  entitled  to  the  gratitude  c 
the  country." 

To  this  childish  twaddle  Hallcck  replied: 

"  My  dear  General,  you  have  done  nobly ! " 

Abraham  Lincoln,  however,  realized  the  trut 
quickly.  He  removed  Pope  and  in  spite  of  the  three 
of  his  Cabinet  to  resign  called  McClellan  to  reorgania 
the  dispirited  army. 

The  North  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  the  bombai 
tic  defense  of  General  Pope.  They  were  stunned  b 
the  sudden  sweep  of  the  Confederate  army  from  tli 
gates  of  Richmond  on  June  first,  to  the  defenses  a 
Washington  within  sixty  days  with  the  loss  of  twent 
thousand  men  under  McClellan  and  twenty  thousan 
more  under  Pope. 

The  armies  of  the  Union  had  now  been  driven  bac 
to  the  point  from  which  they  had  started  on  July  1( 
1861.  It  had  been  necessary  to  withdraw  Burnside' 
army  from  eastern  North  Carolina  and  the  forces  c 
the  Union  from  western  Virginia.  The  war  had  bee 
transferred  to  the  suburbs  of  Washington  and  th 
Northern  people  who  had  confidently  expected  McCle 
Ian  to  be  in  Richmond  in  June  were  now  trembling  fc 
the  safety  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  to  say  notl 
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in«  oMhe  p„„ibi,it,.  of  Confederate  oocup.,b„':7;;; 

undt  7ir  t  E.T::d  B "'  "■'  Yrr' ""  s-*'- 

"•e»t  w«,  ordor^  "''  ^'"''fK  «"''  Johnston  i„  the 

p-;r5":h:^^\/r,Uprv  ^r  """v  "-■'•'  -»'  '«■ 

n<lequ«te  and  the  lack  of  i„rT •''"'"  '"'''"f  "- 
Confederacy  had  vet  lL„  ,  "„u  '^"■'""-'.  »  ''^'"*  'ho 
orn  Commander  threw  hf.  ♦"  "'nedy,  the  South- 

across  the  Potomac  Indhir  °'  barefooted  veteran, 
September  the  fifth  ""^  '"^'"'"'  "'"•y'''°<'  on 

.raI^'i„To7rXick''nt?vr".  'r"'""'  »"  •"'"  •- 
«  N'orthem  war  eorreroondeir^    "''•  T  "^'"^  ^y 

«  Old  Stonewa,,  w^;  f  "„L'e''rvf;'o''f".;T  = 
He  wa,  dressed  in  the  coarsest  kind  „f  h„         <*«"<•". 
and  dirtv  at  that      H.  „  of  homespun,  seedy. 

Northern-  boLar  would ^o?'!  "'''  °¥  <>«'  "hich  any 
fered  him.  !n  1-7^1™,"''''  *"  '"'"'*  *°  h-'e  of- 
respect  to  be  dist^S  !  T""  *"  Tif  "■"  "" 
"•ew  who  followed  h^fortun         }l  'au'^^I  '""*''"" 

the  decayed  appearance  oT'be,  soldie'r,''"  but""''\'" 
looking  crowd!     Ireland   in    her   worJt  17™^,*  ""^h  « 

present  no  parallel  and  vf  »»..  i  .  ,  ""''  ™"W 
Lee's  anny  was  „ow  fift  7  ^'"'^  '"  *•■"••  »hame!  " 
within  striJfnrdisTalcf  ^ft:^""'*''  "'jr*"""*' on. 
had  completelv  DuVzkd  .h  w  ^^"-  ""  »'™'W 
Federal  Goverim^t  wlrt  if"  ^^P'^ment  of  the 
Lincoln  and  r^^bine^bei  "eS  ^"."'-"y  PO-led- 
Maryland  a  feint  to  dmw  flf  1'  movement  into 

of  the  Capital    and    M.v^^  '™^  '""•  'h«  <"ef™se 

sudden  sX  the  SouTh^^r'o'  "'  r™'"^"^'"''''  ''--  " 
capture  the  city.  Commander  would  turn  ind 

.  ^''^  McOlellan  was  thus  halting  in  fr,™     •  j    • 
s.on  one  of  the  unforeseen  acddent?  nf  l^'  '"''"'" 

87S  of  war  occurred 
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which  put  him  in  possession  of  Lee's  plan  of  campaig 
and  should  have  led  to  the  annihilation  of  the  Soutl 
em  army.  A  copy  of  the  order  directing  the  mov< 
ment  of  the  Confederates  from  Frederick,  Marylanc 
was  thrown  to  the  ground  by  a  petulant  officer  to  whoi 
it  was  directed.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Federal  so 
dier  who  hurried  to  McClellan's  headquarters  with  tl; 
fateful  document. 

Jackson's  corps  had  been  sent  on  one  of  his  famoi 
"  foot  cavalry  "  expeditions  to  sweep  the  Federal  gai 
rison  from  Martinsburg,  surround  and  capture  Hai 
per's  Ferry.  McClellan  at  once  moved  a  division  ( 
his  army  to  crush  the  small  command  Lee  had  statione 
at  South  Mountain  to  guard  Jackson's  movement. 

McClellan  threw  his  men  against  this  little  divisic 
of  the  Confederates  and  attempted  to  force  his  way  i 
the  relief  of  Harper's  Ferry.  The  battle  raged  wil 
fury  until  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Their  purpose  a 
complished  Lee  withdrew  them  to  his  new  position  ^ 
Sharpsburg  to  await  the  advent  of  Jackson. 

The  "  foot  cavalry "  had  surrounded  Harpei 
Ferry,  assaulted  it  at  dawn  and  in  two  hours  the  ga 
rison  surrendered.  Thirteen  thousand  prisoners  wi 
their  rifles  and  seventy-three  pieces  of  artillery  fell  in 
Jackson's  hands.  Leaving  General  A.  P.  Hill  to  r 
ceive  the  final  surrender  of  the  troops  Jackson  set  o 
at  once  for  Sharpsburg  to  join  his  army  with  Lee's. 

The  Southern  Commander  had  but  forty  thousai 
men  with  which  to  meet  McClellan's  ninety  thousan 
but  at  sunrise  on  September  seventeenth,  his  battcri 
opened  fire  and  the  bloodiest  struggle  of  the  Civil  W 
began.  Through  the  long  hours  of  this  eventful  d 
the  lines  of  blue  and  gray  charged  and  counter-charg 
across  the  scarlet  field.  When  darkness  fell  neith 
side  had  yielded.  The  dead  lay  in  ghastly  heaps  a 
the  long  pitiful  wail  of  the  wounded  rose  to  Heaven. 
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Trk    hJ^Zir'  '°  ^tr^y  '•"'«'='«'  by  the  bloody 
work,  he  did  not  renew  the  struggle  on  the  following 

ing  that  reenforcenients  were  on  the  way  to  join  Mc- 
ClelW,  command  withdrew  across  the  Potomac 

It  was  a  day  later  before  Lee's  movements  were  suf- 
fic,«,tly  clear  for  Mcadlan  to  claim  a  victonr 
^^  On  September  nmeteenth,  he  telegraphed  Washing- 

«.r  ^  ^.1°^  •'"'"'  ■'  ""  '"™y  "  falling  back  or  re- 
erossmg  the  nver.     We  may  safely  claim  fhe  victo"   „" 

rWU^'!'T-'^"."'"  ''"l'™"''  *°  ^^^  advantage  of  Mc- 
And  ve  soTtt  TI  ^'  Emancipation  Proclamat^n. 
And  yet  so  utter  had  been  the  failure  of  his  general 

Unitef«rf  ^r  ""J*  '''^'''  'he  President  ^f  the 

Whie  Lee's  invasion  had  failed  of  the  larger  pur- 
pose. Its  moral  effect  on  the  North  had  bee„*?remen- 
dous.     He  carried  back  into  Virginia  fourt^n  thou- 

:^&r  hrifiT"'  "^  "^"-^  -<"  ^^^ 

■    ^.**'* jneantme  the  Western  army  under  BraM  had 

Ztouif^S-  T-^P'"«.*?  *'■'=  «"'-  »f  Snati 
and  LouisTiDe  and  retiring  with  more  than  five  thousand 

S;"'  '^  ""■"""•'  """"  """^  ""-^  ten  ptesof 
The  gain  in  territory  by  the  invasion  of  Maryland 
«d  Kentucky  had  been  nothing  but  the  mora"S 
of  these  movements  had  been  far  reaching.  The  dl^ 
ing  valor  of  the  small  Confederate  armies  fightW 
TIT  °™7'''^"'"S  odds  had  stirred  the  imagiS 
of  the  world.  In  the  west  they  had  carried  the"r  tri" 
umphant  battle  flag  from  Chattanooga  to  CincTnnaS, 
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and  although  forced  to  retire,  had  shown  the  world 
that  the  conquest  of  the  southwestern  territory  was  a 
gigantic  task  which  was  yet  to  be  seriously  under- 
taken. 

The  London  Times,  commenting  on  these  campaigns, 
declared : 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  new  nationality 
or  its  subsequent  claims  to  the  respect  of  mankind,  it 
will  assuredly  begin  its  career  with  a  reputation  for 
genius  and  valor  which  the  most  famous  nations  may 


envy 

On  McClellan*s  fall  he  was  succeeded  by  General 
Burnside  who  found  a  magnificently  trained  army  of 
veteran  soldiers  at  his  command.  It  was  now  divided 
into  three  grand  divisions  of  two  corps  each,  commanded 
by  three  generals  of  tried  and  proven  ability,  Sumner, 
Hooker  and  Franklin. 

Burnside  quickly  formed  and  began  the  execution  of 
an  advance  against  Richmond.  He  moved  his  army 
rapidly  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  River 
to  Fredericksburg,  and  ordered  pontoon  bridges  to 
cross  the  stream.^  His  army  could  thus  defend  Wash- 
ington while  moving  in  force  on  the  Confederate  Can- 
ital.  ^ 

Wh«n  Burnside  led  his  one  hundred  and  thirteen  thou- 
sand men  across  the  river  and  occupied  the  town  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, Lee  and  Jackson  were  ready  to  receive  him. 
Lee  had  entrenched  on  the  line  of  crescent-shaped  hills 
behind  the  town. 

When  the  new  Northern  Commander  threw  his  army, 
with  its  bands  playing  and  its  thousand  flags  flying, 
against  these  hills  on  the  morning  of  December  13, 
1862,  he  plunged  headlong  and  blindfolded  into  a  death 
trap. 

Charge  after  charge  was  repulsed  with  unparalleled 
slaughter.     Lee's  guns  were  planted  to  cross  fire  on 
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died  under  theThXr  of  tLt"*""^  '™y  ««  »»'<i- 
'eaving  the  field '^^l^Lgh  tX'ti".  h'!^''''^''"^ 

pTr^^loM^"'  -"-'«'  -'-4'to^t.tht  Z 

of  Ko^'/i'?^',  ttTt^-'TK"  -"  - «-  «»- 

sent  into  battle.  '  "*"  ""*  North  had  ever 

river  behind  themeX  bTLted'::^v''"'"^-     '^''^ 
pontoon  bridge.     A  swift  ,^T         °,  '^  °"  *  """ow 
"ould  either  drive  IhebL^"''  r""l"'»  °'8ht  attack 
river,  annihilate  Z  cLtnt!^^^  '."T  "■*"  *•«  f"^'"? 
I«  to  this  attaA     K„t^'"'V™^.«^  "«^* 
the  extent  of  the  enemv',  W         t."*  """^  ""t  know- 
to  the  Southe™  CoTrnder  tha;  B     ""i  ro-^'^W^ 
hundred  and  thirteen  thon,.„^   ^",™1"'*'  ""•■  ^^  »"<' 
be  repulsed  with  "ud,  sfiXT.    "'f '1  '""''"'  ^"W 
a  small  part  of  the  amv  ,,„^     ?  *"  ^^  ^°""'.    Only 
artive  i/the  battle  S^the,V  "l    "  ™'"""'"''  ^  •««» 
in  comparison  wi  h  "t  ^Zr^t  7'"  •"-'8°!fieant 
Bumside  would  renew  tL^»  1  ".y"™*'-  struggles. 
He  refused  to  mo™  hif  ^^^'f^^J'*  ."''"«'"«1  vi|or. 
into  the  open  field  wher.  rt     ^""",  *««•  entrenchments 
batteries  beyond  the  .iv^r^  """"  ''"  '''^'^  »<>  «>' 
Jackson  turned  his  somber  blue  eves  on  T^. 

Hold' ti;^  z:7i  'T  frJiT-^  »"--Uht. 

work."  ^'  '"'^^  °'  *•>'  army,     rn  g„\^^ 

Jarkln-^"""*  '"''"«"'■*  «-d  f"m  foe.  General 
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**  I'll  strip  my  men  to  the  waist  and  tie  white  bandi 
around  their  right  arms." 

"  In  this  freezing  cold?  " 

"  They'll  obey  my  orders,  General  Lee  — " 

"It's  too  horrible—" 

"  It's  war,  sir,"  was  Jackson's  reply.  **  War  meam 
fighting  —  fighting  to  kill,  to  destroy  —  fighting  witl 
tooth  and  nail — " 

Lee  shook  his  head.  He  refused  to  take  the  risk 
Jackson  returned  to  his  headquarters  with  heavy  heart 
His  chief  of  medical  stafl'  was  busy  preparing  bandage 
for  his  nien.  He  had  been  sure  of  Lee's  consent.  H 
countermanded  the  order  and  Burnside's  army  wa 
saved  from  annihilation.  When  the  sun  rose  next  m-aj  n 
ing  half  his  men  were  safely  across  the  river  —  xm 
the  remainder  quickly  followed. 

Again  the  North  was  stunned.  Another  wave  of  hor 
ror  swept  its  homes  as  the  lists  of  the  dead  and  woundej 
were  printed. 

Burnside  resigned  his  command  and  "  Fighting  "  Jo 
Hooker  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Northern  troops 
Since  June  first,  Lee  and  Jackson  had  destroyed  fou 
blue  armies  and  driven  their  commanders  from  the  field 
—  McClellan  twice,  John  Pope  and  now  Burnside. 

The  political  effects  of  these  brilliant  achievement 
of  Davis'  army  had  been  paralyzing  on  the  administra 
tion  of  Lincoln.  The  Proclamation  of  Emancipatioi 
which  he  had  issued  immediately  after  the  bldody  battl 
in  Maryland  had  not  only  fallen  flat  in  the  North,  i 
had  created  a  reaction  against  his  policies  and  the  con 
duct  of  the  war.  The  November  elections  had  gon 
against  him  and  his  party  had  boen  all  but  wipei 
out. 

The  Democrats  in  New  York  had  reversed  a  majorit; 
of  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  against  them  ii 
1860  and  swept  the  St*     ,  electing  their  entire  tickel 
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ad^nlt^^^n  f'/ecS  the'  T'^  T''T^  »-= 
assaulted  the  war  poUcv  *of  the  IT  "''  """^  "j^^ 
savage  fury.     Thevrnl7       j  II      Government  with 

thoufands  "of  cuLlXTfr  't^^tT''-  ?'"'*  °i 
arraigned  the  Gover„m.rf  »      •.  P?''*'™'  opinions  and 

ducting  the  n:ilL~Tatio;Uf\r°'"''''?"  "  '»- 
twice  the  nn^hersfofrr^rS:^,"'  -re  than 

impossible  measurf   of  fj  ""'  **'"='"^y  of  foolish  and 

tioS  for  war  to  Te  delth  Tn°r«  """  *""l^  ."^  P"''" 
Carolina  following  rt„Zl  '  ^V  '^^'^  '»  North 
said:  "«  ^""•'"'   proclamation    Stephens 

thing""^  topSir-TucT"''''?,'''  *'''  Union -such  a 

which  we  are  now  eneaired  Tha  ,  I  "*  "■*'  '" 
we  can  obtain  pe4S''•peal^•^L  ^1  °''  "^'f 
separation  from  the  North  B,  11  .1  ""^  fraplete 
anything  short  of  thaTtt  us  resolve^",?''''"'*  *" 
worthy  of  freedom."  ™  *"  ''"  "'  »«» 

Fri^lti  tV„tth''wrt"/-,t"!!'''^'=''  «™^  »» 
General  Mccfuder  in°G!:Won't'  tr  '  The  d"'-  "' 
Confederate  Commander  had  seized  lw„  I •»i.'°« 

cotton  <^^r.^^::^j:^-z:^^^ . 
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into  the  waters  of  Galveston  Bay  and  attacked  the  Fe 
eral  fleet  with  their  bare  hands. 

When  the  smoke  of  battle  lifted  the  city  of  Galvc 
ton  was  in  Confederate  hands,  the  fleet  had  been  8ma8h( 
and  scattered  and  the  port  opened  to  commerce.  Coi 
modore  Renshaw  had  blown  up  his  flag  ship  to  pr 
vent  her  falling  into  McGruder's  hands  and  gone  dov 
with  her.     The  garrison  surrendered. 

Jackson  had  invented  a  "  foot  cavalry."  McGrud 
had  supplemented  it  by  a  **  foot  navy." 

At  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  on  the  same  day  Ge 
eral  Bragg  had  engaged  the  army  of  Rosecrans  ai 
fought  one  of  the  bloodiest  engagements  of  the  wa 
Its  net  results  were  in  favor  of  th'2  Confederacy 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  permitted  Rosecrans  to  mo 
into  Murfreesboro.  The  Northern  army  had  lost  nil 
thousand  men,  killed  and  wounded,  and  Bragg  ca 
ried  from  the  field  six  thousand  Federal  prisoiiei 
thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  sixty  thousand  stand  of  smi 
arms,  ambulances,  mules,  horses  and  an  enormoi 
amount  of  valuable  stores. 

His  own  losses  had  been  great  but  far  less  than  tho 
he  inflicted  on  Rosecrans.  He  had  lost  one  thousai 
two  hundred  and  ninety-two  killed,  seven  thousai 
nine  hundred  and  forty-five  wounded  and  one  thousai 
twenty-seven  missing. 

At  Charleston  a  fleet  of  iron-clads  on  the  model  < 
the  Monitor  had  been  crushed  by  the  batteries  ai 
driven  back  to  sea  with  heavy  loss.  The  Keokuk  wi 
left  a  stranded  wreck  in  the  harbor. 

A  second  attack  on  Vicksburg  had  failed  under  She 
man.  A  third  attack  by  Grant  had  been  repulse 
Farragut's  attack  on  Pert  Hudson  had  failed  with  ti 
loss  of  the  Richmond. 

The  Federal  Government  now  put  forth  its  grande 
efl'ort  to  crush  at  a  blow  the  apparently  invincible  am 
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ffi:^eSC|  '"  "'  *'™"'-  •>»  ««  Heights  be- 
to  four  hundred  L^     T^?^ft    "'^'""•7  '»"««»«l 

f  .™y  t  .:XTij„?t7crif„r"&e'f"''"' "' 

e«ch  »i„g  of  hi,  bein7«?II^    ,   enveloping  movement, 
under  Lei  *  '*'"  «'***"'  *•»»  the  whole  force 

whiie  Hooker  «,^wthetr^fKT""'"'  ^?'"  t^o  """th 
nook  .t  three  fori  ^r:;^;""'  '"^  ^'^^'^■ 

Hi?fo^;tt";ttvei;  :^ :."  *•!''-'  *»  h^.  «.«. 

«  shot     He  had  wf  ftl         ^^'  "T  """"O"*  A^ng 
tween  his  two  ^ran^i  diSs"™^  ""«'"  ■"  «  '"?  h/ 
In  h.s  proclaniation  he  boldly  announced- 

".in  J'laTr  :r'  ts^'-'  ^^  4^ ''»-  **- 

out  from  behind  ?Sdefo*s;"tdT''  \°'  ~™« 
our  own  irround  -1,J  ?  •  S"™  "»  batt  e  on 
him."         *^  ""^'   "''"*   '=*'•""''   destruction   .,«ts 

!.i."defere7  WUh  ouit'd  "•  '°T*  ""'  '"■»  "^h-nd 
arniy  by  plantW  V^^  ^       "T  ^''  ^^^ed  his  little 

MarVn^XfoX  s'^rSi^"'"  ^^  »■" 

w:<^?ortti,rrf'^''^r«^^^^^^^^^ 

«  or  tne  Wilderness  near  Chancellorsville 

corps  and  sent  his  "  f„ot™a;alr?"         *'^/*'^'"'"''' 

tour  of  twentv-odd  rn^e,  f^  ^-  "  """  "■"*'  ^e- 

V  Odd  miles  to  swing  around  Hooker's 
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right  and  strike  him  in  the  flank  while  he  pretend 
an  attack  in  force  on  his  front. 

It  was  nearly  sundown  when  Jackson's  tired  but  ea^ 
men  saw  from  the  hill  top  their  unsuspecting  foe  quiei 
cooking  their  evening  meal. 

When  the  battle  clouds  lifted  at  the  end  of  three  da 
of  carnage,  Hooker's  army  of  one  hundred  and  thii 
thousand  men  had  been  out  to  pieces  and  flung  ba 
across  the  Rappahannock,  leaving  seventeen  thousa 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  field. 

In  the  face  of  his  crushing  defeat  Hooker  issued  b 
other  address  to  his  army. 

He  boldly  'announcej  from  his  safe  retreat  beyond  t 
banks  of  the  river: 

"  The  Major-General  commanding  tenders  to  t 
army  his  congratulations  on  its  achievements  of  the  le 
seven  days.  If  it  has  not  accomplished  all  that  w 
expected  the  reasons  are  well  known  to  the  army.  It 
sufficient  to  say,  that  they  were  of  a  character  not 
be  foreseen  or  prevented  by  human  sagacity  or  ] 
sources. 

"  In    withdrawing    from    the    south    bank    of    t 
Rappahannpck  before  delivering  a  general  battle  to  o 
adversaries,  the  army  has  given  renewed  evidence  of  i 
confidence  in  itself  and  its  fidelity  to  the  principles 
represents. 

"  Profoundly  loyal  and  conscious  of  its  strength,  t 
Army  of  the  Potomac  will  give  or  decline  batt?  •  whe 
ever  its  interests  or  honor  may  command  it. 

"  By  the  celerity  and  secrecy  of  our  movemeni 
our  advance  and  passage  of  the  river  was  undispute 
and  on  our  withdrawal  not  a  rebel  dared  to  follow  m 
The  events  of  the  last  week  may  well  cause  the  heart 
every  officer  and  soldier  of  the  army  to  swell  wi 
pride!" 

The  heart  of  the  North  quickly  swelled  with  su( 
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While    the    South    was    colebratm,    .>. 
achievement  of  their  no»  .V„-     -u,      ^    **    wonderful 
general  lay  dylnH  a  lTltrr"'''u  """i'  ^""'^  g^-'est 
tl.e  scene  of  h.f  il^^tl^     T  *""""  '  ^'^  ""^^  f™- 
been  aceidentally  wounded  V  """">     ''"'^'"°»  <"«' 

fired  by  hi,  order,        '^"'    ^'  "  ™"'=y  '"""  '>"  ""n  men 

r^St  Z:r:iZ:  Zr""'"^  ',°  *■*  '""> «""»  orange. 
wa,  suddenly  ^trieken  wfthnT™'  *°  "'"""""'^  "''''>»■' 
He  lifted  his  eyefto  wte- ""'"  "J"^  "P''"*'^  »nk- 

"«  I  live,  it  will  1«  Z^rt"  r*^  '"'"'"^  '^''^■ 
wiD  be  for  the  best    rJl         best -and  if  I  die,  it 
/or  the  best."  '  ^"^  ''"'"''  ""d  directs  all  thi^lg, 

his^'ibidhgTaTh  tTe""'."'"^  "'■"'  -P"---'  of 
he  had  fai'LSly  serv<!i!  ^'^"'^  '"''  '°^«  "^  'he  God 

Jet  his  spirit  was  still"  on  the  field  of  I,.*.i       t      , 
delmum  which  preceded  death  I,"       ■      *"'*•     ^"  *•>« 
command:  *'"  '"'  ™'«  "ng  in  sharp 

the'S^^"  """^'^  *°  -»d  f°™ard  provisions  to 
In  W  Ser7ol:t  gaTp^  liffi""  ™««ed  face. 

of  ih^t- r^  -« ">--  -a'-^r„£  ii^j 
protefi'^i^'sthi  f ^Xf  r  r^  r  -- 

The  leading  ^t'XfL^:^l^?'-  "^  T- 

-rkXren-bo^  'T  Vd'  t^-'^f'  '"^*  "  «"> 
an.  ^  of  hi,  age™  ^re-bLttrShe":-^ 
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were  as  terrible  and  decisive  as  those  of  Bonaparte  him 
self." 

Thousands  followed  him  in  sorrow  to  the  j^ave.  Th< 
South  was  bathed  in  tears. 

Lee  realized  that  he  had  lost  his  right  arm  and  yet 
undaunted,  he  marshaled  his  legions  and  girded  his  loinf 
for  an  invasion  of  Northern  soil. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THE  ACCUSATION 

Captain  Welford  had  entered  the  Secret  Service  of 
the  Confederacy  believing  firmly  that  Socola  was  a  Fed- 
eral spy.  He  would  not  make  known  his  suspicions  un- 
til he  had  secured  evidence  on  which  to  demand  his 
arrest. 

This  evidence  he  found  most  difficult  to  secure.  For 
months  he  had  watched  the  handsome  foreigner  with  the 
patience  of  a  hound.  He  had  taken  particular  pains  to 
hold  Jenme's  friendship  in  order  to  be  thrown  with 
bocola  on  every  possible  occasion.  His  men  from  the 
Secret  Service  Department  had  foUowed  Socola's  every 
movement  day  and  night  with  no  results. 

He  pretended  the  most  philosophic  acceptance  of  the 
situation  and  bantered  the  lovers  with  expressions  of  his 
surprise  that  an  early  marriage  had  not  been  an- 
nounced. 

Socola  received  the  Captain»8  professions  of  friend- 
ship with  no  sign  of  suspicion.  He  read  Dick's  mind 
as  an  open  book.  He  saw  through  his  pretentions  and 
the  tragic  purpose  which  underlay  his  good-natured 
banter.  He  knew  instinctively  that  his  movements  were 
watched  and  moved  with  the  utmost  caution.  For  a 
time  he  found  it  impossible  to  visit  the  house  on  Church 
Hill.  Detectives  were  on  his  heels  the  moment  he 
turned  his  steps  to  that  hill. 

The  boarding  house  in  which  he  lived  was  watched 
day  an.  night.     And  yet  so  carefully  had  he  executed 
his  work  the  men  who  were  hounding  him  were  com- 
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pletely  puzzled.  They  could  not  know,  of  course,  tha 
Socola  had  chosen  as  his  secrctarj  a  man  in  the  D< 
partmcnt  of  State.  This  man  he  had  involved  in  hi 
conspiracy  so  completely  and  hopelessly  from  the  firs 
interview  that  there  was  no  retreat.  He  had  riske 
his  own  life  on  his  judgment  of  character  the  day  h 
made  his  first  proposition.  But  his  estimate  had  prove 
correct.  The  fellow  blustered  and  then  accepted  th 
bribe  and  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  his  service. 

Through  this  clerk  the  wily  director  of  the  Federi 
Bureau  of  Information  was  compelled  now  to  communi 
cate  with  Miss  Van  Lew.  Socola  had  secured  his  ser\ 
ices  in  the  nick  of  time.  He  had  been  an  old  friend  c 
the  Van  Lew  family  before  the  war,  their  people  wer 
distantly  related  and  no  suspicion  could  attach  to  hi 
visits  to  her  house  unless  made  at  an  unusual  hour. 

It  was  nearly  a  year  from  the  day  he  began  hi 
watch  before  Captain  Welford  succet^it-  in  connectin 
the  stenographer  in  the  Department  of  State  with  th 
woman  on  Church  Hill. 

He  had  been  quietly  studying  "Crazy  Bet"  fo 
months.  From  the  first  he  had  accused  this  woman  o 
being  a  spy.  The  older  men  in  the  Departmen 
laughed.  Miss  Van  Lew  was  the  standard  joke  of  th 
amateurs  who  entered  the  Service.  The  older  men  aJ 
knew  that  she  was  a  harmless  fool  whose  mind  had  beei 
unbalanced  by  her  love  for  negroes  and  her  abolitioi 
ideas. 

With  characteristic  stubbornness  Dick  refised  to  ac 
cept  their  decision  and  set  about  in  his  own  way  t 
watch  her.  She  was  in  the  habit  now  of  making  mor 
rnd  more  frequent  trips  to  Libby  Prison,  carrying  flow 
crs  and  delicacies  to  the  Northern  prisoners.  Dick  ha< 
observed  the  use  of  an  old  fashioned  French  platter  witl 
an  extremely  thick  bottom.  He  called  the  attention  o 
the  guard  to  this  platter. 
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tJj'  ''m"u™"  "'  ""^  '""™"  ''""l  lizard  it  mentioned 
The  double  bottom  at  th„t  moment  .«,  I.armle..      The 

t.ken*f™m  ^h  '■'vS- ""■ ,'"  "■'  P"'™'"  '««'  «"  '-" 
t.  her  [r^uKtf  "'""  '""  "■'  •""""  -'"-«' 

mi^H*t^''""'''°T!  ""'""^  ""  «"'"•<'  ""W  "■•ke  "P  l.i« 
mind  to  examine  the  contrivance.     The  next  dav  IJiek 

w..  on  the  watch.     The  Captain  whispered  to  th?«uard 
who  halted  «  Crazy  Bet »  at  the  doo,!^  *"""' 

She  shpped  the  old  shawl  from  around  it  afd  8ud- 

bo'^ngw^e^.      ""*  """""^  """  -^'^  ""  "'^"i* 

-i*"'cra.'h;"  *""  *"'"'  ^'"''''  •'"'PP'"«  "»  P'""" 
^^He  blew  on  his  finger,  and  Id  her  pick  it  up  and  pass 

hJ^.TT""  '"''  '°*'*  *'"^  «"•'•''  "mpletely,  but  she 
had  not  been  so  successful  with  Dick.  The  trick  wa^ 
«ao  smoothly  done.  No  wom«,  with  an  unbaTanced 
mind  would  have  been  capable  of  it.  """"iccn 

.i.^''t  «J*™'"'<'»«'-y  rare  the  Captain  followed  her 

m  front  of  the  Custom  House.  No  sign  of  recoenition 
was  „ade  by  either,  but  he  saw  the  stenograXr*^  oop 
and^p.ck   up  something  from  the  edge^f^he  LZ 

he  not  been  following  this  woman  on  whom  his  suspicions 
had  been  fixed.     He  leaped  at  once  to  the  truth'^ 

So^o'u  hl5"ta^:  it"'  '""^'  '  "^'^'^  --««  '««' 

turning  the  comer  of  an  obscure  street,  saw  Soco  a 
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speak  to  her  in  low  quick  tones,  raising  his  voice  on  his 
appearance  to  an  idle  conventional  greeting. 

He  passed  them  without  apparently  noticing  any- 
thing unusual  and  hurried  to  his  office  with  his  suspicions 
now  a  burning  certainty.  He  had  only  to  wait  his 
opportunity  to  trap  his  quarry  in  the  possession  of  a 
dispatch  that  would  send  him  to  the  gallows. 

His  evidence  was  not  yet  sufficient  to  ask  for  his 
arrest.  It  was  sufficient  to  convince  Jennie  Barton 
whose  loyalty  to  the  South  was  so  intense  she  would 
not  walk  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  with  Miss  Van 
Lew. 

He  rushed  to  the  Barton  house. 

Jennie  saw  before  he  spoke  that  he  bore  a  message 
of  tragic  import. 

"What  is  it,  Dick?"  she  asked  under  her  breath. 

Why  do  you  look  at  me  so?  " 

"Jennie,"  he  began  seriously,  "you  are  sure  that 
you  love  the  South?  " 

"Don't  ask  me  idiotic  questions,"  she  answered 
sternly;  «  what  are  you  driving  at?  " 

"  If  I  prove  to  you  that  the  man  to  whom  you  have 
pledged  your  love  is  an  impostor  — " 

She  lifted  her  head  in  a  gesture  of  cold  protest. 

**  I  thought  we  had  settled  that  question." 

"  But  you  must  listen  to  me,"  he  went  on  with  cAlm 
persistence.  "  If  I  prove  to  you  that  this  man  is  a 
Federal  spy  — " 

Jennie  broke  into  a  laugh. 

"  I  can't  get  mad  at  you  —  you're  such  a  big  clumsy 
^oose  — '*  "^ 

"  I  said  if  I  prove  it  — " 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  he  ..as  in  dead 
earnest. 

The  girl's  face  went  white  and  her  eyes  took  on  a  'lard 
Iflitter. 
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"Now,  Dick  Welford,  that  you've  said  it  — you've 
got  to  prove  it — "  J^ou  ve 

The  Captain  lifted  his  hand  solemnly. 
Ill  prove  It.     You  know  Miss  Van 
abolitionist  on  Church  Hill? " 

"I  don't  know  that  such  a  creature  walks  the  earth.'^ 

You've  heard  of  her?  " 
"Yes." 

"  Pv^heTrd  it."  '^'  "  '  ''"*''  *^  ^''  ""^  P^P^-^  " 
sJ^l^^^Z  ^*""'  ^"'  ^°°^^^  ^'^^'^^'  -'  h-  with 

"Is'^thlt'^an.?"*'*  ^°'°^^  **^^'"^  *°  *^^'  woman-" 
"  No." 
"What  else?" 

Strl?'*  ^  *^^^  ^  Z^''  .*^'^  P*''  '^^^   «*»»"  ^°  Main 
the  paVemtf-^^^^^      ^"'  ^^^''^^  "P  ««°^^*^-«  ^^^ 

"  Something  she  dropped?  " 

"  I'm  sure  of  it  — " 

"But  you  didn't  see  her  drop  it?" 
«  No  — "  ^ 

**  How  can  you  be  so  absurd !  " 

"  You  don't  believe  what  I  tell  you?  " 

"But  it  proves  nothing — " 

"  To  me,  it's  as  plain  as  day " 

Di"k^r*"'^    ^°"    ^^^^    ^^'     I'm    ashamed    of    you, 

«  ^f ''^.  ™^  '^'•''?''  ^'"  P*""^^  '^  before  I'm  through." 
the^'l^lT-'^  ^''^"^^  -w- that's  his  knock  on 

"  I'd  rather  not  make  my  accusation  to-day  •— '» 
You've  made  it  to  me." 
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The  girl  laughed. 

"  And  I'll  demand  of  him  an  explanation  — 
Before  he  could  protest  Socola  walked  into  the  room 
and  grasped  Jennie's  hand. 

"  Captain  Welford,"  she  laughed,  "  has  just  accused 
jou  of  hobnobbing  with  the  enemy  on  the  streets  — 
what  explanation  can  you  offer  ?  " 
"  Need  I  explain?  '»  he  asked  lightly. 
"  Miss  Van  Lew  is  a  suspicious  character." 
"That's   my  excuse,   I   fear.     She  is   a   character. 
I've  been   curious   to   know  if  she  is   really   sane.     I 
stopped  her  on  the  street  and  asked  her  a  question.     Is 
it  forbidden  in  Richmond?  " 

He  spoke  with  easy  convincing  carelessness. 
Jennie  smiled. 
Captain  Welford  evidently  thinks  so  — 
And  you  ? " 
"  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  your  explanation  — ' 
Dick  took  a  step  closer  and  faced  his  enemy. 
"Well,    I'm    not    Signor    Socola  — if    that's    your 
name  — " 

"  Dick !  "  Jennie  interrupted  angrily. 

The  Captain  ignored  the  interruption,  holding  the 
eye  of  the  man  he  hated. 

"  You  spoke  to  that  woman  in  low  quick  tones  — " 

"  Your  imagination  is  vivid,  Captain  — " 

Dick  squared  his  jaw  into  Socola's  face. 

"  It's  vivid  enough  to  see  through  you.  I'm  going  to 
wring  your  neck  before  we're  through  with  this  thing  — " 

Jennie  thrust  her  trembling  figure  between  the  two 
men  and  confronted  Dick. 

"  How  dare  you  insult  the  man  I  love  in  my  presence. 
Dick  Welford? "  J-  r  » 

"  Because  I  love  the  South  better  than  my  life  and 
you  do,  too,  Jennie  Barton  — " 
The  girl's  eyes  flashed  with  rage. 
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"  Leave  this  room,  sir ! " 
Dick  still  faced  Socola. 

"  Get  out  of  this  town  to-night  —  or  I'll  wrinir  vonr 
neck,  you  damned  spy !  "  ^  ^^^^ 

"Leave  this  room,  Dick  Welford!"  Jennie  repeated 

fet^*  In^  ^'^T^  splendidly.     I'm  proud  of  your  per- 
fect poise  and  mastery  of  yourself      n..r.  «5«.,/i,        '^ 
splutter  easily."  "^       >oui-self.     Our  Southern  men 

Socola  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it. 
lou  don't  believe  this?  " 
J^Pd  sooner  doubt  my  own  heart -I'd  sooner  doubt 

"  ril  prc.e  to  you  that  I'm  worthy  of  your  love  "  he 
murmured  gently.  "■        ^  '    "^ 

hir^fl,''"'^*  that  night  and  tried  to  ask  God  to  show 
him  the  way.  His  heart  was  rising  in  fierce  rebemol 
at  the  deception  into  which  he  had^entraVl^d  hirns^^ 

fhf  sJrtic"eT  w^'  '^^  r"*^^'^  "^^^  beenTbittrand 
the  service  he  was  rendering  so  priceless.     He  rose  at 

last  with  face  stem  and  pale,     ke  would  fig^tTthe 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE  TURN  OF  THE  TIDE 

The  death  of  Jackson  was  to  Jefferson  Davis  an  ap- 
palling disaster  He  had  never  seriously  believed  the 
Southern  peope  could  win  their  unequal  struggle 
agams    the  millions  of  the  North  backed  by  their  fn- 

tlZl^fr-TT  "T*"  '^'  achievements  of  Lee  and 
Jackson  had  introduced  a  new  element  into  the  conflict. 
S>o  resistless  and  terrible  had  become  the  effective  war 
power  of  Southern  soldiers  led  by  these  two  men  whose 

Thfr-ri!^!'  V^^^  ^^""^^"^  ^^*^  *^*^^  «th^r  and  with 
their  Chief  in  Richmond  that  the  South  at  last  was  in 
sight  of  success. 

The  impossible  had  been  accomplished.  Anything 
now  seemed  possible.  Jackson's  death  had  destroyed 
this  new  equation  of  war. 

T.5r''!^  T*'*^'';  •^*''^'°"  ""*'  ^"  ^^'^^y  ^ay  equal  to 
Lees  and  Lee  but  once  refused  to  follow  Jackson's  lead 
m  h  s  veto  on  his  Lieutenant's  plan  to  annihilate  Bum- 
side's  army  at  Fredericksburg. 

dv^^n  *^'  "'P""^  ""'^'^^^  Richmond  that  Jackson  was 
dying  Davis  was  inconsolable. 

.hu^^y^t -'"''l'^^^  ^^^  President  of  the  Confederacy 
shut  himself  m  his  room  -  unable  to  think  of  anything 
save  the  impending  calamity.  When  the  end  was  sure 
he  sent  with  his  own  hand  the  .  andsomest  flag  in  Rich- 
mond m  which  to  wrap  his  body. 

When  Davis  gazed  on  the  white,  cold,  rugged  fea- 
tures the  tears  were  streaming  down  his  hollow  cheeks. 
He^bent  low   and  the  tears   fell  on  the  face  of  the 
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d  jy.^?.'"  ?"""■."'  *'''  Government  came  to  the  Presi- 
dent 6  Mansion  where  the  body  lav  in  sf«t«  t„  u 

h.m  on  «  matter  of  importance.  (hX  We^lVcSat 
ton«?'"*  *""  '"««"''  '■"■=  "'  >»''  •«  ^'^d  i"  pathetic 

f«:;rardtrhr- x'  c'^Let'tn.^ji^  -^-"- 

The  Southern  people  who  gloried  in  Jackson's  deeds 

reniTed''     rLr'  'TT'T  "'  ">'  ---  he  S 
Iw?j  .7  ™"'''  ""'  "^-'I'^e  their  loss  until  events 

should  prove  that  no  man  could  be  found  to  taklhU 

clollv  ™'f?*/''-\°?  "'  Chancellorsville,  following  so 

to  thf  heU"  *       '  ''"''  ">'  Confeder1>cy 

In  the  West  the  army  had  held  its  own.     The  safety 

of  V,cksburg  was  not  seriously  questioned.     Generic 

dnv.  B  /*  '*  '""^  y^*-  ""^  strong  enough  tf 

dme  Rosecrans  from  Tennessee.  ^ 

Two  campaigns  were  discussed  with  Davis. 

session  Jv.-ri"'  '''^Cabinet,  who  regarded  the  pos- 
session of  \  icksburg  and  the  continued  grip  on  the  \fiJ 
sissippi  River  vital  to  the  life  of  the  cfnf^d.racv   were" 
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alarmed  at  Grant's  purpose  to  fight  his  way  to  this 
stronghold  and  take  it. 

They  urged  that  Lee's  army  be  divided  and  half  of 
It  sent  immediately  to  reenforce  Bragg.  With  this  force 
in  the  West  Rosecrans  could  be  crushed  and  Grant 
driven  from  his  design  of  opening  the  Mississippi. 

Lee,  flushed  with  his  victories,  naturally  objected  to 
the  weakening  of  his  army  by  such  a  division.  He  pro- 
posed a  moi «  daring  and  eff'ective  way  of  relieving  Vicks- 
burg.  ® 

He  would  raise  his  army  to  eighty-five  thousand  men, 
clear  Virginia  of  the  enemy  and  sweep  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, carry  the  war  into  the  North,  forage  on  its  rich 
fields,  capture  Harrisburg  and  march  on  Washington. 
Davis  did  not  wish  to  risk  this  invasion  of  Northern 
soil      But   his   situation   was   peculiar.     His    relations 
with  Lee  had  been  remarkable  for  their  perfect  accord. 
Ihey  had  never  differed  on  an  essential  point  of  polit- 
ical or  mihtary  strategy.     Davis'  pride  in  Lee's  genius 
was  unbounded,  his  confidence  in  his  judgment  perfect. 
Lee  was  absolutely  sure  that  his  army  raised  to  eighty- 
five  thousand  effective  men  could  go  anywhere  on  the 
continent  and  do  anything  within  human  power.     He 
had  crushed  McClellan's  army  of  two  hundred  thousand 
with  seventy-five  thousand  men,  and  driven  him  from 
his   entrenchments   at   Richmond   down   the   Peninsula. 
With  sixty  thousand  he  had  crushed  Pope  and  hurled 
his  army  into  the  entrenchments  at  Washington,  a  bleed- 
ing,  disorganized  mob.     With  sixty-two  thousand   he 
had  cut  to  pieces  Burnside's  hundred  and  thirteen  thou- 
sand.    With  fifty  thousand  he  had  rolled  up  Hooker's 
host  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  in  a  scroll  of 
flame  and  death  and  flung  them  across  the  Rappahan- 
nock. 

_  His   fame  filled  the  world.     His  soldiers  worsliiped 
him.     At  his  command  they  would  charge  the  gates  of 
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hell  with  their  bare  hanrlo      «:„      u- 

vete-H.i.    in       T  ^'^  soldiers  were  seasoned 

Hll  V«'^K  "'''    P'°^"'«    ^^    J'^d    implicit    faUj; 

His  faith  was  not  a  iruess      Tf  »o.  ^         "'piitit    laiui. 

valVCl"^,^  ™"'r"^  '^""^  ">«t  he  could  in- 

from  capture,  but  secure  the  peace  and  inrJo^  ^    ^ 
of  the  South  ^  independence 

we«  so  e„o™o„s  h.  co„«„S  -withrl'^Uc:  '''"'^" 

.  Reagan,  the  Western  member  of  ]^7r^w\ 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  hirWal  soul  f^     •      '  V^^ 

with  Vickshiirr,      n     •    ,■  f*    ,       P'*y  *°e  safe  game 
„t„Lr  ^'     """^  listened  to  his  advice  with  th- 

utmost  resptct  and  weighed  each  noint  -;?h       i 
sense  of  his  responsibility.  ^         """  '°'™" 

The  one  point  he  made  last  he  tried  to  ^,:,.„  i, 
m  a  sharp  personal  appeal.  *"  ^""  •"""' 

vehlm:n"ce~fu5re'''  *""  ^'"'<'^"*'"  *•«  "^g'^  -"• 
The  pefpHf  vSslira  e  .ornZbtr  tT ' 

^f|e:ptx--S::^^^^^^^^^ 

^Ic^n'lt:t  "''''  •"■',  *'"■"  '■'"«'  '»  Potest. 
n„r!,r  ,*^  personal  argument  swav  me,  Reasan 

Our  own  people  must  endure  what  is  best  for  the  cause.' 
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All  I  wish  to  know  is  what  is  best  —  jour  plan  or  Gen- 
eral Lee's." 

Lee  persuaded  him  against  his  personal  judgment 
to  consent  to  the  daring  scheme  of  Northern  inva- 
sion. 

So  intent  was  Reagan  on  the  plan  of  direct  relief  to 
Vicksburg  that  after  Lee  had  begun  his  preparations 
for  the  advance,  Davis  called  a  Cabinet  meeting  and 
reconsidered  the  whole  question.  Reagan  pleaded  with 
tears  at  last  for  what  he  knew  his  Chief  felt  to  be  best. 
Davis  weighed  for  the  second  time  each  point  with  care 
and  again  decided  that  Lee's  plan  promised  the  greater 
end  —  peace. 

The  moment  his  final  decision  was  made  Davis  at  once 
commissioned  Vice  President  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
who  knew  Line  >ln  personally,  to  go  to  Washington  to 
make  the  proposition  for  an  armistice  and  begin  the 
negotiations  for  a  permanent  peace  on  the  day  Lee 
should  make  good  his  promise. 

The  letter  with  which  Stephens  started  to  Washing- 
ton asked  on  its  face  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  arrange  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners  which  would 
be  prompt  and  effective  and  prevent  all  suffering  by 
Northern  men  in  Southern  climates  and  Southern  men 
in  Northern  prisons.  Davis  had  asked  again  and  again 
that  all  prisoners  be  exchanged.  The  Federal  War  De- 
partment had  obstructed  this  exchange  until  thousands 
of  Northern  soldiers  crowded  the  prisons  of  the  South 
and  it  was  impossible  for  the  Confederate  authorities 
to  properiy  care  for  them.  Medicine  had  been  made 
contraband  of  war  by  the  North  and  the  simplest  rem- 
edies could  not  be  had  for  the  Confederate  soldiers  or 
their  prisoners.  Behind  this  humane  purpose  of 
Stephens'  mission  lay  the  bigger  proposition,  which  was 
a  verbal  one,  to  propose  peace  on  Lee's  victory  on 
Northern  soil. 
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Ws  army  lay  on  the  plains  of  Culpepor  durinc  th- 
beauhf ul  month  of  May.  The  vast  field  was  as  i/w  th 
the  feverish  breath  of  preparations  for  the  grand  march: 
Trams  rushed  to  the  front  loaded  with  munWons  of"ar 
New  batteries  of  artillery  with  the  finest  equipment  eve^ 
known  were  added  to  his  army.  The  ordnaTce  trabs 
were  packed  to  their  capacity.  His  troops  were  bet- 
ter equipped  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  war. 

runnL  iT""'?".'  °K  ""'  '"'8''  ?'«''«  ""hine  »a^ 
running  like  clockwork. 

^ff/-^*''"?  jhousand  cavalry  were  reviewed  at  Brandy 

^l^r  ?  ^/  ^^rr^  ^"^'"«  plume -Stuart,  the 
matchless  leader  who  had  twice  ridden  round  a  histile 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Crowds  of  cheering 
women  watched  this  wonderful  pageant  and  waved  the"? 
handkerchiefs  to  the  handsome  young  cavalier  as  he 
of  flowers"         "''*«"^^^^"*  ^^°"^  ^^^P^d  with  garlands 

It  required  an  entire  week  to  review  the  cavahy,  in- 
fantry, and  artillery.  ^' 

On  June  the  first,  the  advance  b-gan. 

EwelPs  corps,  once  commanded  by  Jackson,  led  the 
way.  They  swung  rapidly  through  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  into  the  Valley  and  suddenly  pounced  fn 
General  Milroy  at  Winchester.  Milroy  with  a  few  of 
hs  officers  escaped  through  the  Confederate  lines  at 
night  and  succeeded  m  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Har- 
pers Ferry.  Ewell  captured  three  thousand  prisoners, 
t  .irty  pieces  of  artillery,  a  hundred  wagons  and  great 
stores.  Seven  hundred  more  men  were  taken  at  Mar- 
tirsburg. 

On  June  twenty-seventh,  the  whole  of  Lee's  army  was 
encamped  at  Chambersburg  in  Pennsylvania  in  strik- 
ing distance  of  the  Capital  of  the  State 

T.  J^fT";*'"*"  ""^J^l  T''^  ^^^  ^^^"  *  remarkable 
piece  of  strategy.     He  had  completely  baffled  the  North- 
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era  Commanders,  spread  terror  through  the  North  and 
P'^JiP!****^**  ^^^  '^^West  panic  in  Washin^fton. 

Within  twentj-odd  dajs  the  Southern  General  had 
brought  his  forces  from  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  cor. 
fronted   by   an   armj  of  one   hundred  thousand  men, 
through  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
into  Pennsylvania.     He  had  done  this  in  the  face  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  best  equipped  armies  the 
North  had  put  into  the  field.     He  had  swept  the  hos- 
tile garrisons  at  Winchester,  Martinsburg  and  Harper's 
l-erry   mto   his   prisons   and   camped   in   Pennsylvania 
without  his  progi-ess  being  once  arrested  or  a  serious 
battle  forced  upon  him.     He  had  cleared  Virginia  of 
the  army   which  threatened  Richmond  and   thev  wero 
rushing  breathlessly  after  him  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
save  the  Capital  of  Pennsylvania. 

So  far  Lee  had  made  good  every  prediction  on  which 
ne  had  based  his  plan  of  campaign. 

Davis  felt  so  sure  that  he  would  make  good  his  prom- 
^ed  victory  that  he  hurriedly  dispatched  Stephens  to 
Fortress  Monroe  under  a  flag  of  truce  and  asked  for 
a  safe  conduct  for  his  Commissioner  to  Washington 

In  alarm  the  Governors,  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia  called  out  their 
militia  Lee  was  not  deterred  by  their  panic.  He 
knew  that  those  raw  troops  would  cut  no  figure  in  the 
swift  and  terrible  drama  which  was  being  staged  among 
the  ragged  crags  around  Gettysburg.  The  veteran 
armies  of  the  North  and  South  would  decide  the  issue. 
If  he  won,  he  vould  brush  aside  the  militia  as  so  many 
school  boys  and  march  into  Washington. 

Meade  was  rushing  his  army  after  his  antagonist 
with  feverish  haste.  His  advance  guard  struck  Lee  be- 
fore the  town  of  Gettysburg  on  July  first,  1863.  A 
desperate  struggle  ensued.  Neither  Meade  nor  Lee  had 
yet  reached  the  field. 
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snl^on    \?  ""-"/u^"  *°^"  *^^  Confederates  made  a 
udden  and  united  charge  and  smashed  the  Federal  line 

iled      "^•k-'^'"""^^?^^""'^^'  *^-'^  Commander    w" 
k  lied  and  h,«  army  driven   headlong  into  tiie  s  reets 

tilt?'    ,?'^«»'/»^«r«in«    through    the    town 
swept  all  hefore  h,m  and  took  five  thousand  prisoners 
The  crowded  masses  of  fugitives,  fleeing   for   their 

ir^rCnd' ""  *""" ""' '--'"  "'""^  "-P- 

During  the  niglit  General  lleade  rallied  hi»  disor- 
ganized men    poured  his  fresh  troops  among  them  Ind 

ad  anTe         ^S  l"7 ."?  ""^  heights^here  his  debated 
ad\ance  guard  had  taken  refuge. 

Had    Lee    withdrawn    the    ne^t   morning   when    he 
scanned  those  hills  whieh  looked  down  on  him  through 
hr„thng  brows  of  brass  and  iron  the  history  of  the  Con 
Meracy  m,ght  have  been  longer.     It  cou'ld  not  have 

been  more  illustrious. 

of  war  T""'  ^°'  ?'r^*  ^"''  ^*'""^-     To  his  council 
ot  war  he  was  explicit. 

"  I  had  not  intended,  gentlemen,"  ho  said,  "to  fi^ht 
atf^r^  K     If  '*  '""'^  ^^^*""^^  ^^""^  °"r  base,  unlls 

bv  the  F  /  1^'  '"'™^;  .^^  ^"^  °""^'^-  confronted 
by  the  Federal  army.  It  is  difficult  to  withdraw  through 
the  mountains  with  our  large  trains.  The  countrv  is 
unfavorable  for  collecting  supplies  while  in  the  presence 
of  the  mam  body  of  the  enemy  as  he  can  restrain  our 

Tho^h  ffl^-'*-''   ^^   °<^<^"Pying   the   mountain    passes. 
1  he  battle  is  m  a  measure  unavoidable.     We  have  won 
a  great  victory  to-day.     We  can  defeat  Meade's  army    , 
m  spite  of  these  hills."  '     ^ 

When  Lee  surveyed  tiie  heights  of  Gettysburg  again 
on  the  morning  of  the  second  of  July,  he  saw  that  the 
Northerners  held  a  position   of  extraordinary  porer 
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Yet  his  men  were  Hushed  with  victory  after  victory. 
They  had  swept  their  foe  before  them  in  the  first  en- 
counter as  chaff  before  a  storm.  They  were  equal  to 
anything  short  of  a  miracle. 

He  ordered  Longstreet  to  hurl  his  corps  against  Cem- 
etery Ridge  and  drive  the  enemy  from  his  key  position 
before  the  entrenchments  could  be  completed. 

Longstreet  was  slow.  Jackson  would  have  struck 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  On  this  swift  action  Lee 
had  counted.  The  blow  should  have  been  delivered  be- 
fore eight  o'clock.  It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon before  Longstreet  made  the  attack  and  Meade's 
position  had  been  made  stronger  each  hour. 

From  two  o'clock  until  dark  the  long  lines  of  gray 
rolled  and  dashed  against  the  heights  and  broke  in  red 
pools  of  blood  on  their  rocky  slopes. 

Three  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  thundered  their  mes- 
sage in  an  Oratorio  of  Death.  The  earth  shook.  Hills 
and  rocks  danced  and  reeled  before  the  excited  vision 
of  the  onrushing  men.  For  two  hours  the  guns  roared 
and  thundered  without  pause.  The  shriek  of  shell,  the 
crash  of  falling  trees,  the  showers  of  flying  rocks  ripped 
from  cliffs  by  solid  shot,  the  shouts  of  charging  hosts, 
the^  splash  of  bursting  shrapnel,  the  neighing  of  torn 
and  mangled  horses,  transformed  the  green  hills  of 
Pennsylvania  into  a  smoke-wreathed,  flaming  hell.  The 
living  lay  down  that  night  to  sleep  with  their  heads  pil- 
lowed on  the  dead. 

On  this  second  day  Lee's  men  had  gained  a  slight  ad- 
vantage. They  had  taken  Round  Top  and  held  it  for 
two  hours.  They  had  at  least  proven  that  it  could  be 
done.  They  had  driven  in  the  lines  on  the  Federal  left. 
The  Southern  Commander  stiU  believed  his  men  could 
do  the  impossible.  Longstreet  begged  his  Chief  that 
night  to  withdraw  and  choose  another  field.  Lee  or- 
dered  the   third   day's   fight.     On   his   gray   horse   he 
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iNever  mind  —  bojs '  " 
To  his  officers  he  said": 

rie,.'.   ^  "^  "=»"  t  «P^rt  always  to  gain  victo: 

seventeen  general,.  Lee  wTthdre'^-  "''"''  """  ""d 
swollen  Potaac,  carryTnJ  awarh.^»"  """'  '.'"'''  *•■' 
prisoners  he  had  taken  ^"'  """^  »"  t^e 

General  Meade  had  skved  the  NTnrfl,   k  ^  r     . 
was  stiU  intact,  on  its  old  in!^    -u^,'-  ''"*  ^'^  «™y 
^.-Kly-five  thousand  sting  ""''''  ''"^'  '»  ^'^si"'-".    ' 

Ho'htr^e^'rth^azr  ^''!?  *^ »-' »'  d-- 

the  frightful  slaughter  „>„  u?''  *''^  ""'  «"d  stop 

South.  His  Commissioner  M  ""*^' "•=".  North  and 
halted  at  FortrmMonrl'  ^^f^""^"  H.  Stephens,  was 
with  an  in^ultirg  amwer     ""''  '""  ^"'^  '"  «'"^'™»"J 

his'Lt:tior:o  Da^is*'"'"""'""'™'  ^O-"  ■■^  o^ered 
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which  crushed  the  hopes  of  the  Confederate  Cnieftain 
on  this  memorable  fourth  of  July,  1863. 

On  the  recovery  of  Joseph  E.  Johnston  from  his 
wound  at  Seven  Pines  he  was  assigned  to  the  old  com- 
mand of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  in  the  West.  His  de- 
partment included  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia  and  North  Carolina. 

He  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  new  and  important 
field  —  complaining,  peevish,  sulking. 

On  the  day  before  his  departure  Mrs.  Davis  visited 
his  wife  and  expressed  to  General  Johnston  the  earnest 
wish  of  her  heart  for  her  husband's  success. 

**  I  sincerely  hope,  General,"  she  said  cordially,  "  that 
your  campaign  will  be  brilliant  and  successful." 

The  General  pursed  the  hard  lines  of  his  mouth. 

"  I  might  succeed  if  I  had  Lee's  chances  with  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia." 

From  the  moment  Johnston  reached  his  field  he  be- 
gan to  quarrel  with  his  generals  and  complain  to  the 
Government  at  Richmond.  He  made  no  serious  efFort 
to  unite  his  forces  for  the  defense  of  Vicksburg  and 
continuously  wrote  and  telegraphed  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  his  authority  was  inadequate  to  really  com- 
mand so  extended  a  territory.  He  made  no  effort  to 
throw  the  twenty-four  thousand  men  he  commanded  into 
a  juncture  with  Pemberton  who  was  struggling  valiantly 
against  Grant's  fifty  thousand  closing  in  on  the  doomed 
city. 

On  May  eighteenth,  Johnston  sent  a  courier  to  Pem- 
berton and  advised  him  to  evacuate  Vicksburg  without 
a  fight !  Pemberton  held  a  council  of  war  and  refused 
to  give  up  the  Mississippi  River  without  a  struggle. 
Johnston  sat  down  in  his  tent  and  left  him  to  his  fate. 

Grant  closed  in  on  Vicksburg  and  the  struggle  began. 
Pemberton  could  not  believe  that  Johnston  would  not 
march  to  his  relief. 
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Women  and  children  stood  by  their  homes  amid  the 
roar  of  guns  and  the  bursting  of  shells.  Caves  were 
dug  m  the  hills  and  they  took  refuge  under  the  ground. 

A  sheU  burst  before  a  group  of  children  hurrying 
from  their  homes  to  the  hills.  The  dirt  thrown  up  from 
the    explosion   knocked   three   little   fellows   down,   but 

I  Va  1Z  '  V.  '^^''^  ^'°^^"-  They  jumped  up, 
brushed  their  clothes,  wiped  the  dirt  from  their  eyes, 
and  hurried  on  without  a  whimper. 

When  the  dark  days  of  starvation  came,  the  women 
nursed  the  sick  and  wounded,  lived  on  mule  and  horse 
meat  and  parched  corn. 

Johnston  continued  to  send  telegrams  to  the  War  De- 
partment saying  he  needed  more  ♦.oops  and  didn't  know 
where  to  get  them.  Yet  he  was  in  absolute  command 
ot  all  the  troops  m  his  department  and  could  order  them 
to  march  at  a  moment's  notice  in  any  direction  he 
wished.  He  hesitated  and  continued  to  send  telegrams 
and  wnte  letters  for  more  explicit  instructions. 

He  got  them  finally  in  a  direct  peremptory  order 
from  the  War  Department. 

On  June  fifteenth^  he  telegraphed  his  Government: 

1  consider  saving  Vicksburg  hopeless." 
Davis  ordered  his   Secretary  of  War  to  reply  im- 
mediately m  unmistakable  language : 

"  Your  telegram  grieves  and  alarms  us.  Vicksburg  must 
net  be  lost  without  a  struggle.  The  interest  and  honor 
of  the  Confederacy  forbid  it.  I  rely  on  you  to  avert  this 
loss.  If  better  resource  does  not  offer  you  must  hazard 
attack.  It  may  be  made  in  concert  with  the  garrison,  if 
practicable  but  otherwise  without.  By  day  or  night  as 
you  think  best. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  brooding  in  anxiety  over  the 
possibility  of  Johnston's  timidity  in  the  crisis,  again 
telegraphed  him  six  days  later: 
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"  Only  my  convictions  of  almost  imperative  necessity 
for  action  induced  the  official  dispatch  I  have  sent  you. 
On  every  ground  I  have  great  deference  to  your  judgment 
and  military  genius,  but  I  feel  it  right  to  share,  if  need 
be  to  take  the  responsibility  and  leave  you  free  to  follow 
the  most  desperate  course  the  occasion  may  demand. 
Rely  upon  it,  the  eyes  and  hopes  of  the  whole  Confederacy 
are  upon  you,  with  the  full  confidence  that  you  will  act, 
and  with  the  sentiment  that  it  were  better  to  fail  nobly 
daring,  than  through  prudence  even  to  be  inactive.  I  rely 
on  you  for  all  possible  to  save  Vicksburg." 

On  June  twenty-seventh,  Grant  telegraphed  Wash- 
ington : 

"  Joe  Johnston  has  postponed  his  attack  until  he  can 
receive  ten  thousand  reenforcements  from  Bragg's  army. 
They  are  expected  early  next  week.  I  feel  strong  enough 
against  this  increase  and  do  not  despair  of  having  Vicks- 
burg before  they  arrive." 

Pemberton's  army  held  Vicksburg  practically  with- 
out food  for  forty-seven  days.  His  brave  men  were  ex- 
posed to  blistering  suns  and  drenching  rains  and  con- 
fined to  their  tranches  through  every  hour  of  the  night. 
They  had  reached  the  limit  of  human  endurance  and 
were  now  physically  too  weak  to  attempt  a  sortie. 
Johnston  still  sat  in  his  tent  writing  letters  and  tele- 
grams to  Richmond. 

Pemberton  surrendered  his  garrison  to  General  Grant 
on  July  fourth,  and  the  Mississippi  was  opened  to  the 
Federal  fleet  from  its  mouth  to  its  source. 

Grant  telegraphed  to  Washington : 

"  The  enemy  surrendered  this  morning.  General  Sher- 
man will  face  immediately  on  Johnston  and  drive  him  from 
the  State." 

But  the  great  letter  writer  did  not  wait  for  Sherman 
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to  face  him.     He  immediately  abandoned  the  Capital 
of  Mississippi  and  retreated  into  the  interior. 

In  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  the  Confederacy  had  suffered 
a  most  appalling  calamity  — not  only  had  the  Missis- 
sippi River  been  opened  to  the  Federal  gunboats,  but 
Grant  had  captured  twenty-four  thousand  prisoners  of 
war,  including  three  Major  Generals  and  nine  Briga- 
diers, ninety  pieces  of  artillery  and  forty  thousand  small 
arms. 

The  Johnston  clique  at  Richmond  made  this  nsaster 
the  occasion  of  fierce  assaults  on  Jefferson  E  s  and 
fresh  cwnplamts  of  the  treatment  of  their  favo.  .e  Gen- 
eral. The  dogged  persistence  with  which  this  group  of 
soreheads  proclaimed  the  infallibility  of  the  geniuf  of 
the  weakest  and  most  ineffective  general  of  the  Con- 
federacy was  phenomenal.  The  more  miserable  John- 
son s  failures  the  louder  these  men  shouted  his  praises. 
The  ye  low  journals  of  the  South  continued  to  praise 
this  sulkn.  J  old  man  until  half  the  people  of  the  Con- 
federacy were  hoodwinked  into  believmg  in  his  great- 

The  results  of  this  Johnsto-  delusion  were  destined 
trial    ""  ^'"'^  "*  *^^  ^"^"^  '*  *^^  ^"'"^^'^  supreme 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

SUSPICION 

Jennie  Barton  had  refused  to  listen  to  Captain  Wel- 
ford's  accusation  of  treachery  against  her  lover  but 
the  seed  of  suspicion  had  been  planted.  It  grew  with 
such  rapidity  her  peace  of  mind  was  utterly  destroyed. 

In  vain  she  put  the  ugly  thought  aside. 

"It's  impossible!"  she  murmured  a  hundred  times 
only  to  come  back  to  the  idea  that  would  not  down. 

Night  after  night  she  tossed  on  her  pillow  unable  to 
sleep.  The  longer  she  faced  the  problem  of  Socola's 
character  and  antecedents  the  more  probable  became  the 
truth  of  Dick's  suspicions.  She  had  made  his  present 
position  in  the  State  Department  possible. 

Again  her  love  rose  in  rebellion.     "It's  a  lie a 

he ! "  she  sobbed.     « I  won't  believe  it.     Dick's  crazy 
jealousy's  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  — " 

Why  had  Socola  buried  himself  in  the  Department  of 
State  so  completely  since  the  scene  with  Dick?  His 
calls  had  been  brief.  Their  relations  had  been  strained 
m  spite  of  her  honest  effort  to  put  them  back  on  the  old 
footing. 

He  gave  as  his  excuse  for  not  calling  oftener  the  enor- 
mous pressure  of  work  which  the  crisis  of  the  invasion 
of  Pennsylvania  had  brought  to  his  office.  The  excuse 
was  valid.  But  perfect  love  would  find  a  way.  It 
should  need  no  excuse. 

There  was  something  wrong.  She  realized  it  now 
with  increasing  agony.  Unable  to  «idure  the  strain 
she  sent  for  Socola. 
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Their  meeting  was  awkward.  She  made  no  effort  to 
apologzze  or  smooth  things  over.  Her  attitude  was  in- 
stinctive.    She  gave  her  feelings  full  rein. 

She^fixed  on  him  a  steady  searching  gaze. 
Its   useless   for  me  to  try  to  pretend,   my  love. 
1  here  s  something  wrong  between  us.** 

"  Your  mind  has  been  poisoned,"  was  the  quick,  seri- 
ous answer  « Thoughts  are  things.  They  have  the 
power  to  kill  or  give  life.  A  poisonous  idea  has  been 
planted  m  your  soul.  It's  killing  your  love  for  me.  I 
reel  it  —  and  I'm  helpless." 

"  You  can  cast  it  out,"  she  answered  tenderly. 
How  ?  " 

"  '^^P  "!,  ^""^"^^^  ^""^  honestly  the  whole  story  of 
your  hfe  — "  ^ 

"  You  believe  me  an  impostor?  " 

"I  love  you — " 

"  And  that  is  not  enough  ?  " 

"No.  Make  suspicion  impossible.  You  can  do  this 
—  if  you  are  innocent  as  I  believe  you  are " 

She  paused  and  a  sob  caught  her  voice. 

«  Oh,  my  love,  it's  killing  me  —  I  can  neither  eat  nor 
sleep.     Show  me  that  such  a  thing  is  impossible^'' 

He  took  her  hand. 

"Plow  foolish,  my  own,  to  ask  this  of  me  — we  love 
right  or  wrong.  Love  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  law. 
1  ou  call  me  here  to  cross-examine  me " 

«Xo~no  — dear  heart— just  to  have  you  soothe 

luy  tears  and  make  me  laugh  again " 

"But  how  is  it  possible  — once  this  thought  has 
found  Its  way  into  your  mind?  If  I  am  a  spy,  as  your 
Captain  *Velford  says,  it  is  my  business  to  deceive  the 
enemy  I  couldn't  tell  the  truth  and  live  in  Richmond. 
1  would  swing  from  the  nearest  limb  if  I  should  be  dis- 
covered — " 

Jennie  covered  her  face  with  her  hands : 
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"  Don*t  —  don't  —  please 

"Can't  you  see  how  useless  such  a  question? »» 

"  You  can't  convince  me?  "  she  asked  pathetically. 

"  I  won't  try,"  he  said  firmly.  «  You  must  trust  me 
because  you  love  me.  Nothing  I  could  say  could  con- 
vince you — " 

He  paused  and  held  her  hands  in  a  desperate  clasp  — 
Trust  me,  dear  —  I  promise  in  good  time  to  con- 
vince you  thii  "^  I  am  all  your  heart  has  told  you  — " 

"  You  must  convince  me  now  —  or  I'll  die,"  she 
sobbed. 

"  You're  asking  the  impossible  — " 

He  stroked  her  hand  with  tender  touch,  rose  and  led 
her  to  the  door. 

"You'll  try  to  trust  me?" 

There  was  an  unreal  sound  in  her  voice  as  Jennie 
slowly  replied: 

"Yes  — I'll  try.»» 

Socola  hurried  to  the  house  on  Church  Hill  and  dis- 
patched a  courier  on  a  mission  of  tragic  importance. 
Kilpatrick  and  Dahlgren  were  preparing  to  capture 
Richmond  by  a  daring  raid  of  three  thousand  cavalry- 
men. 

Jennie  watcKed  him  go  with  the  determination  to  know 
the  truth  at  all  hazards. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

THE  FATAL  DEED 

n/ v^^^'k"^^  °^  Gettysburg  and  the  disaster  of  the  fall 
the  Ponf  ;^  Tn'^''''  ^"^"^  *°  '^'  J«h"«*on  junta  in 

Their  power  for  evil  had  been  greatly  diminished  hv 
the  pressure  of  the  swiftly  rnoving^ra^dy  T  he  tar"^ 

The  appearance  of  this  Congress  wat  curiously  plain 
and  uninteresting.  With  the  exception  of  J.  ^L^  M 
wHot  a  r^*  '"'  and  Barksdale  of  Mississippi  there 
Tsta?.!*  "'^^"^"f  them  of  constructive  ability  as 
flo^  r  r  I,  ^^°*'  0/ Tennessee  was  noted  for  his  high- 
&  .^"^Jfh' ^".^"dless  harangues  and  his  elaborfte 
historical  Illustrations.  Had  his  abihty  been  equal  to 
the  mtensity  of  his  hatred  for  Davis  he  ^ouTd  h^e  been 
a  dangerous  man  to  the  administration.  James  Lyons 
of  Virginia  stood  six  feet  three  in  his  stockings,  had 

esT  mT"-  ^^^'  *"  V"'  "^^  ~"«^^-^d  tJ^e  ha^ndsom 
est  man  m  the  assembly. 

siolTJ^!!"'  ^7'V  ""^^^Pron^ising  agitator  of  seces- 
sion, was  too  violent  to  command  the  influence  to  which 
his  genius  entitled  him. 

Senator  Barton  fierce,  impatient,  bombastic,  had 
long  ago  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  invectiv;  and 
could  on  y  repeat  himself  in  descending  antl-climax. 

Hill  of  Georgia  was  a  young  man  of  ability  who  gave 
promise  of  greater  things  under  more  favorable  co^di! 

The  real  business  of  this  Congress  was  transacted  in 
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•ecrct  executive  sessions.  When  the  public  was  admit- 
ted, the  people  of  Richmond  generally  looked  on  with 
contempt.  They  sneeringly  referred  to  them  as  "the 
College  Debating  Society,  on  Capitol  Hill." 

The  surroundings  of  their  halls  added  to  the  impres- 
sion of  inefficiency  — dingy,  dirty  and  utterly  lacking 
in  the  luxuries  which  the  mind  associates  with  the  exer- 
cise of  sovereign  power. 

The  Senate  was  forced  to  find  quarters  in  the  third 
story  of  the  «  State  House."  There  was  no  gaUery  and 
the  spectators  were  separated  from  the  members  by  an 
improvised  railing.  The  only  difference  noticeable  be- 
tween the  Senators  and  the  spectators  was  that  the  mem- 
bers had  seats  and  the  listeners  and  loafers  had  stand- 
ing room  only  behind  the  rail. 

The  House  of  Representatives  had  a  better  chamber. 
But  its  walls  were  bare  of  ornament  or  paintings,  its 
chairs  were  uncushioned,  its  desks  dingy  and  slashed 
with  pocket  knives.  Its  members  sat  with  their  heels  in 
the  air  and  their  bodies  sprawled  in  every  conceivable 
attitude  of  ugly  indifference. 

The  heart  and  brains  of  the  South  were  on  the  field 
of  battle  —  her  noblest  sons  destined  to  sleep  in  un- 
marked graves. 

^  The  scenes  of  personal  violence  which  disgraced  the 
sittings  of  this  nondescript  body  of  law  makers  did 
much  to  relieve  the  President  of  the  burden  of  their  hos- 
tility. 

Foote  of  Tennessee  provoked  an  encounter  with  Judge 
Dargan  of  Alabama  which  came  near  a  tragic  ending. 
The  Judge  was  an  old  man  of  eccentric  dress,  much 
given  to  talking  to  himself  —  particularly  as  he  wan- 
dered about  the  streets  of  Richmond.  The  gallery  of 
the  House  loved  him  from  the  first  for  his  funny  habit 
of  scratching  his  arm  when  the  itch  of  eloquence  at- 
tacked him.     And  he  always  addressed  the  Speaker  as 
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Mr.  Cheerman. '  They  loved  him  particularly  for 
!•  :u  *  ^^^^^^^<^  Judge  had  a  peculiarly  fierce  an- 
tipathy to  Foote.  Words  of  defiance  had  passed  be- 
tween them  on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  House  was 
in  secret  night  session.     The  Judge  was  speaking. 

tertr     '        *^  "*'*'''  ^^^''''''^  "P  *^  ^^'  ^"^"^  ^^^^  ™"^- 

"  Damned  old  scoundrel  — " 
.  '^^'  ^f^f\  gray  head  suddenly  lifted,  he  snatched 

the'^x^c^TS^u""  '"^  *'^  ^'°"*^  *°<^  --  <>^ 
"Stop  him!" 
"Hold  him!" 
"  Great  God !  » 
"  Judge  —  Judge !  " 

?nnr  *^'"J^^  «"  *^^  ^^^  man,  dragged  him  to  the 
floor,  pinned  him  down  and  wrested  the  knife  from  his 
grasp. 

th^"  "".,*'T™*  g^"*'^"*"  f"ra  Tennessee  saw 
that  his  assailant  was  disarmed  and  safely  iruarded  bv 
SIX  stalwart  mep  he  struck  an  attitude,  e^anded  hi, 
chest,  smote  it  with  both  hands  and  exdaimed  with  melo- 
dramatic  gusto; 

"  I  defy  the  steel  of  the  assassin !  " 

f o7^^  ?°T  ^"'*1  1"*°  '^**"*'  °^  uncontrollable  laugh- 
ter, and  adjourned  for  the  night. 

Another  scene  of  more  tragic  violence  occurred  in  the 
benate --  a  hand  to  hand  fight  between  William  L.  Yan- 
cey and  Ben  Hill.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  threw 
Im  antagonist  across  a  desk,  held  him  there  in  a  /?rip 
of  steel  and  pounded  his  face  until  dragged  away  by 
fnends.  Yancey's  spine  was  wrenched  in  the  stnigrfe, 
and  It  was  rumored  that  this  injury  caused  his  dfath. 
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It  possibly  hastened  the  end  already  sure  from  a^, 
disease  and  careless  living. 

Committees  from  this  assembly  of  law  makers  who 
attempted  to  instruct  the  conscientious,  hard-working 
man  of  genius  the  Southern  people  had  made  their 
President  found  little  comfort  in  their  efforts. 

Davis  received  them  with  punctilious  ceremony.  His 
manners  were  always  those  of  a  gentleman  —  but  he 
never  allowed  them  to  return  to  their  onerous  work  in 
the  Debating  Society  without  a  clear  idea  of  his  views. 
They  were  acxar  expressed  with  violence.  But  the  ice 
sometimes  formed  on  the  window  panes  if  he  stood  near 
while  talking. 

A  Congressional  Committee  were  demanding  the  res- 
toration of  Beauregard  to  command. 

"  General  Beauregard  asked  me  to  relieve  him,  gen- 
tlemen — " 

"  Only  on  furlough  for  illness,"  interrupted  the  Chair- 
man. 

"  And  you  have  forced  him  into  retirement !  **  added 
a  member. 

The  President  rose,  walked  to  the  window,  gazed  out 
on  the  crowded  street  for  a  moment  and  turned,  sud- 
denly confronting  nis  tormentors.  He  spoke  with  quiet 
dignity,  weighing  each  word  with  cold  precision: 

"  If  the  whole  world  asked  me  to  restore  General 
Beauregard  to  the  command  which  I  have  given  to 
Braxton  Bragg,  I  would  refuse."  He  resumed  his  seat 
and  the  Committee  retired  to  Senator  Barton's  house 
where  they  found  a  sympathetic  ear. 

Bragg  was  preparing  to  fight  one  of  the  greatest  bat- 
tles of  the  war.  At  Chickamauga,  the  "  River  of 
Death,"  he  encountered  Rosecrans.  At  the  end  of  two 
days  of  carnage  the  Union  army  was  totally  routed, 
right,  left,  and  center  and  hurled  back  from  Georgia 
into  Chattanooga.     Polk's  wing  captured  twenty-eight 
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pieces  of  artillerj  and  LongstreefH  t^  .i.ty-onc.  Kiijht 
thousand  prisoners  of  war  were  taken,  5fteen  thou.jand 
sUnf'  of  arms  and  toriy  regimental  colors. 

Rosecrans'  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  was  literally 
cut  to  pieces  by  Bragg's  fifty  thousand  Southerners. 
No  more  brilliant  achievement  of  military  genius  il- 
lumines history.  Chickamauga  was  in  every  way  as 
desperate  a  battle  as  Areola  — and  in  all  Napoleon»8 
Italian  campaigns  nothing  more  daring  and  wonderful 
was  accomplished  by  the  Man  of  Destiny. 

Bragg  had  justified  the  faith  of  Davis.  Rosecrans 
was  hemmed  in  in  Chattanooga,  his  supplies  cut  off  and 
his  army  facing  starvation  when  h^  was  relieved  of  his 
command,  Thomas  succeeding  him.  Grant  was  hur- 
ried to  Chattanooga  with  two  army  corps  to  raise  the 
siege. 

With  his  reinforcements  Grant  raised  the  siege,  sur- 
prised and  defeated  Bragg's  army  which  had  been  weak- 
ened by  the  detachment  of  Longstreet's  corps  for  a  move- 
ment on  Knoxville. 

^  Bragg  withdrew  his  army  again  into  Georgia  and  re- 
signed his  command.  The  stem,  irritable  Confederate 
fighter  was  disgusted  with  the  constant  attacks  on  him 
by  peanut  politicians  and  refused  to  hear  Davis'  plea 
that  he  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Western  army.  The 
President  called  him  to  Richmond  and  made  him  his 
Chief  of  Staff. 

The  disaster  to  the  Confederacy  at  Chattanooga 
which  gave  General  Grant  supreme  command  of  the 
Union  forces,  brought  to  the  Johnston  junta  at  Rich- 
mond its  opportunity  to  once  more  press  their  favorite 
to  the  front  Since  his  Vicksb.rg  fiasco  the  President 
had  isolated  him.  Davis  resisted  this  appointment  with 
deep  foreboding  of  its  possible  disaster  to  the  South 

In  the  midst  of  this  bitter  struggle  over  the  selection 
of  a  Western  Field  Commander,  the  President  of  the 
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Confederacj  received  the  first  and  only  recognition  of 
his  Government  accorded  by  any  European  power. 

His^  early  education  at  the  St.  Thomas  Monastery 
had  given  the  Southern  leader  a  lofty  opinion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Davis  had  always  seen  in  the 
members  of  this  faith  in  America  friends  who  could  not 
be  alienated  from  the  oppressed. 

Failing  to  receive  recognition  from  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  he  dispatched  his  diplomatic  representative 
to  Rome  with  a  carefully  worded  letter  to  the  Pope  in 
which  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Pius  IX  for  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  peace.  The  Pope  had  urged  his 
bishops  in  New  Orleans  and  New  York  to  strive  to  end 
the  war. 

The  Vatican  received  the  Confederate  diplomat  with 
every  mark  of  courtesy  and  every  expression  of  respect 
accorded  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  world.  The 
Dominican  friars  had  not  forgotten  the  wistful,  eager 
boy  they  had  taught  and  loved  in  Kentucky. 

The  Pope  replied  to  this  communication  in  an  official 
letter  which  virtually  recognized  the  Confederacy  — 
both  in  his  capacity  as  a  temporal  sovereign  and  as  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  President  read  this  letter  with  renewed  hope  of 
favorable  action  abroad. 


"ILLUSTRIOUS  AND  HONORABLE  PRESIDENT: 

"Salutetion: 

*'  We  have  just  received  with  all  suitable  welcome  the 
persons  sent  by  you  to  place  in  our  hands  your  letter  dated 
twenty-third  of  September  last. 

"  Not  slight  was  the  pleasure  we  experienced  when  we 
learned  from  those  persons  and  the  letter,  with  what  feel- 
ings of  joy  and  gratitude  you  were  animated,  illustrious 
and  honorable  President,  as  soon  as  you  were  informed  of 
wa  letters  to  our  venerable  brother  John,  Archbishop  of 
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New  York,  and  John,  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans    As.^.A 
U.e  eighteenth  of  October  of  las?  year/Ld  inThict  ^^e 
Ki    u    .u"  °"',«*'«"«:th  excited  and  exhorted  these  ven! 
erable  brothers   that  in  their  episcopal  piety  and  solitude 
they  should  endeavor    with  the  most  ardent  zeal,  aid  in 

T  ?T^^  ^  ,*"""«  ^^°"*  **>«  «°d  of  the  fatal  civil  war 
which  has  broken  out  in  those  countries,  in  order  that ThI 

rSy^/elLr  ^'"^'^  '--  -'  -cord^LrdVe'l! 
"  It  is  particularly  agreeable  to  us  to  see  that  you    il- 
lustrious and  honorable  President,  and  your  good  people 
are  animated  with  the  same  desire  of  peace  and^tranquximy' 

brothers.  May  it  please  God  at  the  same  Ume  to  make 
the  other  people  of  America  and  their  ruler,  reflecting 
en'Zf  ^"/"f  V  «-l  -a',  and  what  cila"  iUes  ^ 
!3f«?  'i  !'  ^".,*°  *^^  inspiration  of  a  calm  spirit,  and 
adopt  resolutely  the  part  of  peace. 

"  As  for  us,  WL  shall  not  cease  to  offer  up  the  most 

unorlu^ir""  *^  G^  Almighty  that  He  may  pour  out 
upon  all  the  people  of  America  the  Spirit  and  pLe  and 
charity,  and  that  He  will  stop  the  great  evils  which  afflict 
them.  We  at  the  same  time  beseech  the  God  of  pitv  to 
shed  abroad  upon  you  the  light  of  His  countenance  and 
attach  you  to  us  by  a  perfect  friendship. 

i««f '7"  ''^n^Tl'  *"*  ^*-  ^^*"''^  *^^  *^»'<^  o^  December, 
186S,  of  our  Pontificate  18. 

"  (Signed)  p^^^  jX  » 

The  dark  hour  was  swiftly  approaching  when  the 
SK>uth  and  her  leader  would  need  the  prayers  of  all  God's 
saints. 

Failing  to  persuade  Bragg  to  reconsider  his  resig- 
nation, Davis  appointed  General  Hardee  as  his  suc- 
cessor to  command  the  Western  army.  Hardee  de- 
clared the  responsibility  was  more  than  he  could  as- 
sume. 

Under  the  urgent  necessity  o*  ciri^  ir.g  the  Union  army 
back  trom  its  position  at  Clmtt=inooga  and  heartsick 
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with  eternal  wrangling  of  the  opposition,  Davis  reluc- 
tantly  ordered  Joseph  E.  Johrston  personally  to  as- 
sume command  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  —  and  the 
fatal  deed  was  done. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

THE  RAIDERS 

In  February,  1864,  both  North  and  South  were 
straining  every  nerve  for  the  last  act  of  the  And  drl^a 
o    blood  and  tears.     The  Presidential  electL  wc^  d T 

cok  "iiT^"  *'  tr"  "^  ^"^^^--  *«  Abraham  Lin! 
coin.     At  this  moment  Lincoln  was  the  most  unpopular 

IbusTLTwlf'  ^."^^*  misunderstood  anrt^most 
Un^^  Qf  f  V\*^  ''^'''  ''"^'^  *«  President  of  the 
United  States.     The  opposition  to  him  inside  his  own 

fho^VoHofh-'^r"^*"*^  '^"^'^^  ^^^^<^^^  ^V 
.wl  "^  *°  encompass  his  defeat  in  their  nom- 

r:«Hinrrt„,T^^  -'«'  -^  '-^^^  -  - 

ih^'!^y- 1""^*"  ""^  ^'"'"■y  ™«'»  "lone  could  save 
Clella^r  '■"r  "t  Washington.  George  B  Mc- 
w«  2e^t  n;o«t  popular  general  of  the  uTdon  am^ 

m^niinSe  *°  "^"^  '''°™'°  °-  "  P'"""™  -i- 
If  the  South  could  hold  her  own  until  the  first  Mon- 
day m  November,  the  opposition  to  the  war  in  the  North 
would  crush  the  administration  and  peace  wou^dl«  had 
at  the  price  of  Southern  independent 

more'cWrlvVrr  ff  •""'"^"'?d  the  tense  situation 

Cth  lent  hi*  "  "^'"^T"  ?""•  ""  "K^"*'  in  «>e 
Zlh  ?t  ,  P'^onally  informed  of  every  movement 
of  the  political  chess  board.  Personallv  he  had  nwer 
beheyed  m  the  possibility  of  the  South  wLnwTn  I 
conflict  of  arms  since  the  death  of  JacksonTad  been 
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gv«i  Its  fuU  si^ificance  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburir, 
He  had  however  believed  in  the  possibility  of  the  party 
r InlL  fJ'-''^^'\l*°^^  ^""  '^'  "^^  Constitution^win^ 
ful  war  and,  on  their  winning,  that  he  could  open  ne- 
wartTl,       P/*^tf"d  «*i«  ^v^ry  point  for  which  the 

oi\^t    ''°      "^^*-   ."  ^"  ^^P^"*^^^  <>"  th«  battles 
ot  the  coming  spring  and  summer. 

Grant,  the  new  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of 
the  Union,  had  been  given  a  free  hand  with  unlimited 
resources  of  men  and  money.  He  was  now  directing 
the  movements  of  nearly  a  miUion  soldiers  in  blue. 

Sherman  was  drilling  under  his  orders  an  army  of 
a  hundred  thousand  with  which  to  march  into  GeorgL 
--while  Grant  nmself  would  direct  the  movement  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  men  m  his  invasion  of  Virginia. 

The  Confederate  President  saw  at  once  that  Lee's 
army  must  be  raised  to  its  highest  point  of  efficiency  and 
that  it  was  of  equal  importance  that  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston should  be  given  as  many  or  more  men  with  which 
to  oppose  Sherman. 

h  JfiS  H^o  for  Johnston's  feeble  strategy,  Davis  sent 
mTn's  i^  Oi?^  '^'  *'  Dalton  Georgia,  to  meet  Sher- 
man s  100  000  and  gave  Lee  64,000  with  which  to  op- 
pose Grants,  160,000  threatening  to  cross  the  Rapidan 
and  move  directly  on  Richmond.  ^ 

^  Socola  had  informed  the  War  Department  at  Wash- 
ington that  the  Confederate  Capital  had  been  stripped 
of  any  semblance  of  an  effective  garrison  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  Lee  and  Johnston. 

ih?.TT^  Judson  Kilpatrick  was  authorized  to  select 
three  thousand  picked  cavalry,  dash  suddenly  on  Rich- 
mond, capture  it  and  release  the  15,000  Union  pris- 
oners confined  in  its  walls  and  stockades  ^ 

These  prisoners  Grant  steadily  refused  to  receive  in 
exchange.     In  vain  Davis  besought  the  Federal  Gov" 
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emmrat  to  take  them  home  in  return  for  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Confederate  prisoners  who  were  freezini?  and 
dying  in  the  North.  * 

Grant's  logic  was  inexorable.  Every  Confederate 
prisoner  exchanged  and  sent  back  home  meant  a  recruit 
to  Lee  8  army.  It  was  cruel  to  leave  his  men  to  lan- 
guish in  beleaguered  Richmond  whose  citizens  were  riot- 
ing in  the  streets  for  bread,  but  he  figured  these  pris- 
oners as  soldiers  dying  in  battle.  The  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment had  no  medicine  for  them.  The  blockade  was 
drawn  so  tight  scarcely  an  ounce  of  medicine  could  be 
obtained  for  the  Confederate  army.  Davis  offered  the 
Washington  Government  to  let  their  own  surgeons  come 
to  Richmond  and  carry  medicine  and  food  to  their  pris- 
oners.    His  request  was  refused. 

The  only  thing  Grant  conceded  was  his  consent  to 
Kilpatrick  s  attempt  to  free  and  arm  these  15,000  pris- 
oners and  loose  them  with  fire  and  sword  in  the  streets 
of  the  Confederate  Capital. 

Little  did  the  men,  women  and  children  of  Richmond 
dream  that  they  were  lying  down  each  night  to  sleep 
on  the  thin  crust  of  a  volcano. 

Captain  Welford  in  the  pursuit  of  Socola  and  Miss 
Van  Lew  had  found  that  the  woman  on  Church  Hill  per- 
sisted in  her  visits  to  the  prisons.  Libby,  which  un- 
tamed a  number  of  Union  officers  of  rank,  was  her  a- 
vorite. 

On  the  last  day  of  February  his  patient  watch  was 
rewarded.  He  had  placed  a  spy  in  Libby  disguised 
as  a  captive  Union  soldier. 

This  man  had  sent  the  Captain  an  urgent  message 
to  communicate  with  him  at  once.  Within  thirty  min- 
utes Welford  confronted  him  in  the  guardroom  of  the 
prison. 

The  Captain  spoke  in  sharp  nervous  tones : 
"Well?" 
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I've  something  big  — '» 

He  paused  and  glanced  about  the  room. 
Go  on !  ** 

There's  a  plot  on  foot  inside  to  escape  — » 
Of  course.     They're  always  plotting  to  escape  — 
we  ve  no   real   prison   system  —  no   discipline.     Hun- 
dreds have  escaped  already.     It's  nothing  new  — " 

This  M  new,"  the  spy  went  on  eagerly.  «  They  let 
me  into  their  councils  last  night.  There's  going  to  be 
f  flVf,;'^.°"  I^'^h™«nd-the  men  inside  are  going 
to  fight  their  way  out,  arm  themselves  and  bum  the  city 
When  they  get  the  signal  from  the  outside  they'll  bat- 
ter down  the  walls  and  rush  through " 

"  Batter  down  the  walls?  " 

"Yes,  sir— " 

"How?" 

"  They've  loosed  two  big  rafters  and  have  them  ready 
to  use  as  battering  rams  — " 
"You're  sure  of  this?" 

«elf  — '^^'^  ^"^'^  '"^  *'^*''^°*     ^°  '"  *°*^  ®^^  ^°''  y°"^- 
Captain  Welford  gave  a  low  whistle. 

B-^'J^"*^'!  ^'^  1°^"^'-  ^^^""^  *'^  ^"°"«h  prisoners  in 
Kichmond  to  make  an  army  corps  —  eleven  hundred  in 

here  — twenty-five  hundred  at  Crew  and  Pemberton's 
--  at  Belle  Isle  and  the  other  stockades  at  least  fifteen 
thousand  in  all.  They  are  guarded  by  a  handful  of 
men.  If  they  realize  their  power,  they  can  batter  their 
Ind  fire  -^»'        ^^rixxies  and  sweep  the  city  with  blood 

He  stopped  suddenly,  drew  a  deep  breath  and  turned 
again  to  the  man. 

"  That'll  do  for  you  here.     Take  a  little  rest.    You'd 
as  well  go  back  into  a  lion's  den  when  they  find  out  that 

imb  "'^'  ^  ^^*  ^"^^  ^""  *°^  *^*^  ^°"  ^"^^  ^'■'^"^ 
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The  spy  saluted. 

"Report  to  me  a  week  from  to-dav  at  the  nftJ^^o 
You've  earned  a  vacation."  ^  ^  °**^^- 

The  man  saluted  again  and  passed  quickly  out 
pr^otrto'^t;'  ^^'^'  *'^  SupennteLent^to-cl^ll  his 

A^x?*™  something  to  say  to  them." 

A  thousand  siknt  men  in  blue  were  gathered  in  the 
assembly  room  of  the  old  warehouse. 

bo.  tiS'^'°i,^'j''"'i'""'y  ^t"""  the  place  carrying  a 

It  and  lifted  his  hand  over  the  crowd: 

««n  auieUv  2T°"T'"*  '?  ""'^''  Kentlemen,"  he  be- 
gan quietly  amid  a  silence  that  was  death  like     «  Th* 

Department  which  I  represent  has  learned  that  you 

?„r./  r'-f  '°  ^""  "'o™  ">«  »««»  and  join" 
^orce  of  Elders  who  are  on  the  way  to  capture'Rkh- 

He  paused  and  a  murmur  of  smothered  desDair   in 
artjcula  e,  bitter   crept  through  the  crowd.       ^'"''  '" 

sand  nord,     /^"  'f'  '"''/"''' '  '"'^'  P'^-ted  a  thou- 
sand pounds  of  powder  under  this  buildins.     I  h«T* 

mined  every  other  prison.  The  first  one  of  you  ttit 
yt  itte^l^r  S'-  «>=  ->«"  that  iiS  Mow 
Dick  stepped  from  the  box  and  made  his  wav  out 
r;  ^ffl J"^**"'""  ''"'*•  «*  ™""  f«l  the  wild  heTrt  b^at 
dlspSgl^/'  *^^  '""""''^  ^™  *<>  *"«  S»- ^th 
A  murmur  of  sickening  rage  swept  the  prison  An 
ominous  silence  fell  where  hopf  had  beat  high 

i  he  same  strategic  announcement  was  made  in  every 
prison  m  Richmond.     No  mines  had  been  laid.     Bu7Z 
story  served  its  purpose.     Fifteen  thousand  men  wer^ 
bound  hand  and  foot  bv  fear.     Three  hi,ndr.5^.  J 
guarded  them  successfully.     Not  aTni^^ffi  to 
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"^iJtt  X'   —   -1^0   were    already   dashing 

R,vi"n!!  y^"!  ?J»%^««  ™  crossing  the  James  above 
Richmond  to  stnke  from  the  south  side,  while  General 
Kilpatnck  led  the  attack  direct  from  the  north.  Dahl- 
gren  crossed  the  river  at  Ely's  Ford,  passed  in  the  rear 
of  Lee  8  army,  captured  a  Confederate  court  martial  in 
trriMrJ"?  *  ^*J^  °^  sixty^ight  pieces  of  ar- 

w?  "^^  ^^^*  unguarded. 

When  they  again  reached  the  James  at  Davis*  Mill. 

Sw  *  ^!A  '^*\«"PP<>««i  to  be,  none  could  be  found. 
Stanton  had  sent  from  Washington  a  negro  guide. 
They  accused  the  negro  of  treachery  and  hun^  him  from 

L':^  m^^alr"'  '^^^'^-^  ""'  '^^'y  ^'  ^^-^-' 
At  dawn  on  March  first,  Bradley  Johnson's  cavalry, 
guardmg  Lee's  flank,  struck  one  of  Kilpatrick's  parties 
and  drove  them  m  on  the  main  body.  They  pursued 
K  Jpatnck's  men  through  Ashland  and  down  to  the  outer 
defenses  of  Richmond. 

Hfere  the  raiders  dismounted  their  twenty-five  hun- 
w7aJ^^  *"?  P'^P*'^  *^  **^*^^  ^^^  entrenchments. 

Bradley  Johnson's  Marylanders  drew  up  ir  Kilpatrick's 
rear  at  the  same  moment,  and  captured  five  men  bear- 
ing dispatches  from  Dahlgren.  He  would  attack  on 
the  rear  at  sunset.  He  asked  Kilpatnck  to  strike  at 
the  same  moment. 

h^n^^^r^J  *'°*'^^^  f'r^  Kilpatrick's  rear  with  his 
handful  of  men  and  drove  him  headlong  down  the  Pe- 
mnsula  to  the  York  River.  The  Confederate  leader 
had  but  sevenJj'-five  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  but 
he  hung  on  Kilpatrick's  division  of  twenty-five  hundred 
and  captured  a  hundred  and  forty  prisoners. 

off  i;i?7u  *i  ?'^*  '''^^  ^""^  ^°"^  h"°dr^  men  boldly 
attacked  the  defenses  on  the  north  side  of  the  city     He 
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oftheleUes  that  hr".^^'"  ^f"  ''"^'^  «^  ^^^o""* 
oi  memseives  that  he  withdrew  from  the  field    leavm* 

fortj  of  his  men  dead  and  wounded.  '  °*^ 

and  captured  and  Dahlgren  him.elf  kUIed  ^ 

ine  part  which  Socola  had  olaved  in  n,;.  .  -j 

::r?/j;."{  •"""p"''-^  -'^'^  ^t  ^  ««' ::: 

compelfed  to  answer  the  drum  which  caHed  everv  clerk 
In  t.  ?T"T*  *"  ''™'  f"  t"-^  defense  o7  the  dty 
n„e?     r  "??  ''"  """^"^  »  P«»»»K  into  DahWn^, 

It  was  a  little  thing  which  betrayed  him  after  the  real 
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had  been'^hdr  L«  n^;'"^'""^  *■""  "«»  Van  Le, 

related  to  the  Wel4d,  of  Richmond  '^  ^""""^ 

dispa'h^^to"  Kfl;aTri;k"rr:r"lT"J  '"  <•'''-'  >>" 
of  the  raid  had  b«n  disC  J  ^Z  'tl  t^'  ^"^'^ 
with  the  utmost  cautioi      Shf  had  ^\  """  "'' 

and  Kilpatrick's  w^'xpected  etL  "°"*/'  '"'"'^ 
rendezvous  near  the  market  ^  '"°"""'  '*  ''" 

si>°:L'S?;  =„:'a,,''r'  r'  ">'*  "-• 

humminc  a  son/    «i^*  ^i  j  ''  °"  ''^'"  «™  ""d 

He  caufh?  he^iook  ofTh  !td™T«^  '"'"  '"'  '»«• 
through^her  masquerade  A  sTLTwo^?"  r  T 
now  wou  d  send  her  to  tl,«  „  ii  ,      """  "*■■  ''P' 

to  Socola's  arrest  *    '""'  ""^  '"*»'"'y  '^"d 

The  Captain  was  certain  that  she  carried  dispatches 
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"  ^our  trusted  messenger »» 

She  paid  lo  attention.     There  wa.  «,.*  ♦».     i-  t.. 
recognition  —  no    surDrise  -H^  ™  "°*  *^t  ^^^^test 

face  was  a  mask  of  Sti  '°^"''^*     ^''    *^° 

Was  this  man  KiJpatrick's  scout?     Or  was  he  .  ^^ 

cret  Service  man  on  her  trail?     TK«  T-      ^  *  °^ 

through  her  e.  .ited  souT     Her  liltT'^'T  '"''^"^ 

terrible^  .^The^",:  ttrcep""^  '''  "^^^^ 
She  quickened  her  pace  and  passed  Dick 
A^in  .he  heard  him  whisper: 

nigh?°"  '"*"»8''  »  he«.     I  a„  g„i„g  y.^^^^  ^^ 

»Jp.td^Tathtjr/xr^'':\tj-^^  'Thit 

»he  commence  to  drop  them  one  by  on/?  ®''°"" 

int;  dK4  ^^.  -<«  «'«?««»  b«:k  suddenly 
subtle  si,t/:e:-se  Z  t^ZT  ^^TT^-  '^' 
S'hti^^J--     SO-um^lta-^de.^?:? 

HiX^pSerwa'ftn^'Te  htdLrf'  ''*• 
his  accusation  to  Jennie  Barton  W  ^^".'^^P^  *    Prove 

.ore  desp„r:  L^^^^^^^  W  .ith 

wo™:  wKr  mirk!'!?  I'/l'''?   »'''  -'^  "«Ie 

struck  the  traS'^^fttgltl'hew'"'''?':  ^  '■'' 
vear«      «««^i  •      ^  quarry  he  had  souerht  for  twn 

years.     Socoia  wa.  .mperikd  by  a  woman's  fentSLral 
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whim  —  this  woman  with  nerves  of  steel  and  a  heart 
whose  very  throb  she  could  control  by  an  indomitable 
will. 

Heartsick  over  her  failure  to  get  through  the  lines 
her  warning  to  Kilpatrick,  she  had  felt  the  responsibil- 
itj  of  young  Dahlgren's  tragic  death.  Woman-like  she 
determined,  at  the  risk  of  her  life  and  the  life  of  every 
man  she  knew,  to  send  the  body  of  this  boy  back  to 
his  father  in  the  North. 

In  vain  Socola  pleaded  against  this  mad  undertak- 
ing. 

The  woman's  soul  had  been  roused  by  the  pathetic 
figure  of  the  daring  young  raider  whose  crutches  were 
found  strapped  to  his  saddle.  He  had  lost  a  leg  but 
a  few  months  before. 

He  had  been  buried  at  the  cross-roads  where  he  fell 
—-  the  roads  from  Stevensville  and  Mantua  Ferry.  In 
pity  for  the  sorrow  of  his  distinguished  father  Davis 
had  ordered  the  body  disinterred  and  brouj^t  into  Rich- 
mond. It  was  buried  at  night  in  a  spot  unknown  to 
anyone  save  the  Confederate  authorities.  Feeling  had 
run  so  high  on  the  discovery  of  the  purpose  of  the  raid- 
ers to  bum  the  city  that  the  Confederate  President 
feared  some  shocking  indignity  might  be  offered  the 
body. 

The  night  Miss  Van  Lew  selected  for  her  enterprise 
was  cold  and  dark  and  the  rain  fell  in  dismal,  continu- 
ous drizzle.  The  grave  had  been  discovered  by  a  negro 
who  saw  the  soldiers  bury  the  body.  It  was  identified 
by  the  missing  right  leg. 

The  work  was  done  without  interruption  or  discov- 
ery. 

Socola  placed  the  body  in  Rowley's  wagon  which  was 
filled  with  young  peach  trees  concealing  the  casket.  The 
pickets  would  be  deceived  by  the  simple  device.  Should 
one  of  them  thrust  his  bayonet  into  the  depths  of  those 
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joung  trees  more  than  one  n<vlr  »#t..i^  xi 

But  th.,  wp„.d„.t.  "Hnjit,:'::^'^  '^  '""""• 

.nd  K'^'i^f  """ '  ■'•  "  ""  -  '"       -"-h  that  ..„ 

theiu.T"id^'itf •; ;,:.';"  -• ""  ♦  ■  -  '-•'  *-  ^  - 

"I  didn't  think  vouV  ^'  )M    -  ,..„  >»  o     i 
indifferently,  "but  i  ^..'^^-J^l^,  ^^1,^^"^^ 

Another  wairon  dashcJ  n-.  r«       k         "^    «,, 
examined  him  fnd  he  p«'  .    '    "   '  ^""^-     ^he  guard 

Again  the  Lieutenant  called  •  " 
Search  that  man  and  let  him  go!" 

Rowley',  face  wa,  a  mask  of  laz:?indifference 

^^_rour    face    «    guarantee    enough,    partner -go 

Socola  flanked  the  picket  and  j.uned  Rowlev      V 
Hungary,  on  the  farm  of  Orriet  fh.  r'  ^'     ^"^ 

-as  hurriedly  dug  and  "L^'TaTLt '';,.tr?:'it"  *^™ 

Da%rnt'^fl/ht'"Dar:X:^  Z'^-Tj'  '"™ 

sation  this  created  was  second  only  to  the  vAX    ^t 
It  was  onlv  too  eviH^nf  ♦«  ^^^  ^*^°  ^*s^^^- 

Confederate  Government    h^f  ''"' '  '''"'''  °^  *^^ 

eral  spks  hone^coS  the  c  ty"  X""'*^  °'  ^"^■ 
and  determined  efforts  were  m  ffo  J?  *  '*  desperate 
conspirators.  ^  *  ^"'^^  ^  "°^*rth  these 
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Captain  Welford  had  made  the  discovery  that  the 
conspirators  who  had  stolen  Dahlgren's  body  had  cut 
t^  ""^;"«  ^^«"^  ^'l  *"d  dispatched  it  to  Washing- 
ton.  The  bearer  of  this  dispatch  was  a  negro.  He  had 
been  thoroughly  searched,  but  no  incriminating  papers 
were  found  The  Captain  had  removed  a  lock  of  this 
peculiarly  beautiful  hair  and  allowed  the  messenger  of 
love  to  go  on  his  way  determined  to  follow  him  on  his 
return  to  Richmond  and  locate  his  accomplices. 

f  r.?n  /  'a"^"^  Z^'  u^"  ^^^'"^  *°  *^^""^^  h^d  started  a 
train  of  ideas  which  again  centered  her  suspicions  on 
Socola.  The  night  this  body  had  been  stolen  she  haS 
sent  .or  her  lover  m  a  fit  of  depression.     The  rain  was 

nzz  sjabf  "^  '"°"°^^"^-  «^^  ^-^^-- 

«n?%'^n'  "''*  **i^°"^  ^".^  "^^^^^^  "°*  ^  found-    Alarmed 

Hp'r  I^''       "f^^^  "*^"  ^*^  ^°°«  P*«*  Midnight. 
Her  suspicion  of  his  connection  with  the  service  of 

aXZ^JS^  ^*^,  ^^"'."^  unendurable.     She  had  not  seen 

H.  w"  !T  ^'™i"°'^  *^'  "^*^'*  *°  fi°d  hi™  that  night. 
He  was  at  his  desk  at  work  as  usual  next  morning. 

He  cir  w-f v""  ^*  ?*°*'  ^.^  ^"««^  *^**  he  call  at  once. 
He  came  within  half  an  hour,  a  wistful  smile  lighting 
his  face  as  he  extended  his  hand:  ^       ^ 

**  I  am  forgiven  for  having  been  bom  abroad?  " 
1  have  sent  for  you  — '* 

"  I've  waited  long." 

«  No?  » 

She  held  his  gaze  with  steady  intensity. 

stolen  '-!^»        ^°"  *^'  "'^*'*  ^°"°«  Dahlgren's  body  was 
"Really?" 

"It    was    raining.     I    was    horribly    depressed.     I 
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"  I  didn't  get  your  message  — " 
;;i  know  that  jou  didn't -where  were  you?" 
meni^^^      °"  in^portant  business  for  the  Govem- 
"  What  Government?  " 
"How  can  you  ask  such  a  question?" 

fim.     t,         •]•  .  I  '"''*  ^^'^  y«"  t^*-^^  tinges  —  the  third 
time  after  midmght.     It  wasn't  very  modest,  p^haps 

^y  a  Js  Tr^?^  '  '^n^"^.'     ^  ^-*  wanieSt^Ji 
wL      XT     1^°"',"'"^  *"^  *^"  3^°"  to  love  me  al- 
liXTx:        "othmg  else  mattered—" 
^^  Nothmg  else  does  matter,  dearest  — " 

mo  *     kT'*     ^^^'     ^^  ™***^'s  whether  you  have  used 

7r^   \    "^"tl^I  P^^P^^-     Where  were  you  attwel^ 
o  clock  night  before  last?"  ^  ^ 

"Td  rather  not  tell  you " 

"  I  demand  it  — " 

I'irT*^  J".  *  «a"^bling  establishment-" 
"  Whose?  " 

"  Johnnie  Worsham's " 

nor  ^X"'"  "^  ^"^^  *"''    ■^o"  -■'her  drink 
Again  the  dark  face  smiled. 

of  eJerTLrf-n^*"^  7  ^"l'''  *°  "P*"*  °»  "^^  habiU 
01  every  man  m  my  Department  —  particularly  to  re- 

Sichm^n?-™"'  "'"'  '"^"^»''  the  "gambling  ill/^f 

Wing"""    ™**'^    '"'"'    »<^"'<>"»Iy.    her   hand,    trem- 
"  It's  possible  of  course " 

her"^f  Z:  htS.  ""'"  "'"^  *-"  --J  '"^  threw 
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And  then  it  happened  — the  little  thing,  trivial  and 
msigiiificant,  that  makes  and  unmake*  life. 

For  a  long  while  no  words  were  spoken.  With  gen- 
tle touch  he  soothed  her  trembling  body,  bending  to 
KISS  the  waves  of  rich  brown  hair. 

She  pushed  him  at  arm's  length  at  last  and  looked 
up  smihng. 

"I  can't  help  it  —  I  love  you!" 

**  When  will  you  learn  that  we  must  trust  where  we 
love  — " 

He  stopped  suddenly.  Her  brown  eyes  were  Hxed 
with  terror  on  a  single  strand  of  curling  blond  hair 
caught  on  the  button  of  his  waistcoat. 

"What  is  it?"  he  askeil  in  alar.n. 

She  drew  the  hair  from  his  coat  carefully  and  held 
it  to  the  light  in  silence. 

"You  can't  be  jealous?" 

She  looked  ah  him  curiously. 

"Yes.     I  have  a  rival — " 

"A  rival?" 

Her  eyes  pierced  him. 

"Your  love  for  the  Union!  I've  suspected  you  be- 
fore. You've  evaded  my  questions.  Our  love  has 
been  so  big  and  sweet  a  thing  that  you  have  always 
stammered  and  hesitated  to  tell  me  a  deliberate  lie. 
It  s  not  necessary  now.  I  know.  Ulrich  Dahlgren  is 
the  age  of  my  brother  Billy.  They  used  to  play  to- 
gether m  Washington  at  Commodore  Dahlgren's  home 
and  at  ours.  He  had  the  most  peculiarly  beautiful 
blond  hair  I  ever  saw  on  a  man.  I'd  know  it  anywhere 
on  earth.  That  strand  is  his,  poor  boy!  Besides, 
Dick  Welford  captured  your  messenger  with  that  pa- 
thetic little  bundle  on  his  way  to  Washington " 

Socola  started  in  spite  of  his  desperate  eiFort  at 
self-control  and  was  about  to  speak  when  Jennie  lifted 
her  hand. 
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Dont,  please.  It's  useless  to  quibble  and  arinie 
with  ine  longer.  We  face  each  other  with  souls  bare. 
I  don  t  ask  you  why  you  have  deceived  me.  Your 
business  as  a  Federal  spy  is  to  deceive  the  enemy  — " 
A  u  °!ix*^  °***  "^  enemy,"  he  interrupted  in  a  sud- 
den burrt  of  passion.  "You  are  my  mate!  You  are 
mine  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  nature.  I  love  you. 
I  worship  you.  We  are  nof  enemies.  We  never  have 
been       ^e   never   shall   be.     With   the   last   breath    I 

breathe  your  name  shall  be  on  my  lips " 

"You  may  speak  your  last  word  soon—" 
What  do  you  mean?" 

"  \  T  ^""T  ^°  ^""ender  you  to  the  authorities  — " 
And  you  have  just  been  sobbing  in  my  arms  —  the 
man  you  have  sworn  to  love  forever?  " 

"It's  the  only  atonement  I  can  make.  Throuirh 
you  I  have  betrayed  my  country  and  my  people.  I 
would  gladly  die  m  your  place.     The  hard  thing  wIH 

W  earaS^"  ^^^  *"**  ^^^  ^°"  "^  ^"^  *^^  ^^""^^  ^"^^ 

"You  can  deliver  me  to  execution?*' 
this— """"     ^^     *^^     ^™     answer.     "Listen     to 

She  seized  a  copy  of  the  morning  paper. 
Colonel  Dahlgren's  instructions  to  his  men.     This 
document  was  found  on  his  person  when  shot.     There 
IS  no  question  of  its  genuineness  — " 

She  paused  and  read  in  cold  hard  tones: 

Hnl?"''?^"^  pioneers  (with  oakum,  turpentine  and  torpe- 
does), signal  officer,  quarter  master,  commissary,  scouts, 
^d  picket  men  in  rebel  uniform  -  remain  on  the  north 
bank  and  move  down  with  the  force  on  the  south  bank 
If  communications  can  be  kept  up  without  giving  an  alarm 
it  must  be  done  Everything  depends  upon  a  surprise, 
and  no  one  must  h^  aUowed  to  pass  ahead  of  this  column! 
AJJ  mills  must  be  burned  and  the  canal  destroyed.     Keep 
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the  forCte  on  the  southern  side  posted  of  any  import 
movement  of  the  enemy,  and  in  case  of  danger  some  of 
scouts  must  swim  the  river  and  bring  us  information 
must  try  to  secure  the  bridge  to  the  city  (one  mile  be 
iJelle  Isle)  and  release  the  prisoners  at  the  same  time, 
we  do  not  succeed  they  must  then  dash  down,  and  we  ^ 
try  to  carry  the  bridge  from  each  side.     The  bridges  a 
secured,  and  the  prisoners  loosed  and  over  the  river, 
bridges  will  be  secured  and  the  city  destroyed " 

Jennie  paused  and  lifted  her  eyes  burning  w 
feverish  light. 

"Merciful  God!  How.?  With  oakum  and  turpi 
tine.  A  city  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitan 
under  the  cover  of  darkness  —  men,  women  and  cJ 
dren,  the  aged,  the  poor,  the  helpless ! " 

Socola  made  no  answer.  A  thoughtful  dreamy  lo 
masked  his  handsome  features. 

Jennie  read  the  next  sentence  from  the  Dahlgr 
paper  in  high  quivering  tones: 

"  The  men  must  be  kept  together  and  well  in  hand,  a 
once  in  the  city,  it  must  be  destroyed  and  Jeff  Davit  a 
his  Cabinet  killed  — " 

The  girl  paused  and  fixed  her  gaze  on  Socola. 

"  The  man  who  planned  that  raid  came  with  the  wi 
ful  and  deliberate  murder  of  unarmed  men  in  his  sot 
The  man  who  helped  him  inside  is  equally  guilty  of  h 
crime  — " 

She  resumed  her  reading  without  waiting  for  repl 

"  Prisoners  will  go  along  with  combustible  materia 
The  officer  must  use  his  discretion  about  the  time  of  assis 
ing  us.  Pioneers  must  be  prepared  to  construct  a  bridj 
or  destroy  one.  They  must  have  plentv  of  oakum  an 
turpentine  for  burning,  which  will  be  rolled  in  soaked  ball 
and  given  to  the  men  to  burn  when  we  get  into  the  city  ~ 

Socola  lifted  his  hand. 
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Please,  dear -these  instructions  are  not  mine. 
I  do  not  excuse  or  palliate  them.  The  daring  young- 
It's'  in°  rr"^  '^'  p"^^  '^'  p^"*^*y  -^^»^  j«  lifi 

Its    all    that    any    of   us    can    give    for   his    country. 

There's  something  that  interests  me  now  far  more  tha^n 

this  sensation  -  far  more  than  the  mere  fact  that  mv 

true  business  here  has  been  discovered  by  you  and  my 

life  forfeited  to  your  Government— »  ^ 

"And  that  is.?" 

«  That  the  woman  I  love  can  deliver  me  to  death  -" 

lou  doubt  it.?" 
**  I  had  not  believed  it  possible." 
"I'll  show  you." 

A  servant  appeared. 

In  strained  tones  the  girl  said : 

cZ?l   *^^«Pt«'n    ^Velford's    office   and   ask   him   to 
corne  here  immediately  with  two  soldiers—" 
**  Jfassam  — " 

The  negro    .owed  and  hurried  from  the  house,  and 
Jennie  sat  down  m  silence  beside  the  door 

agony   behind   his   back,   his   slender  figure  erect,   his 
breath  coming  in  deep  excited  draughts. 

fightT""  ^^"'"^  ^^^  ^'"  '"^"^*  ***  "'^  ^^*^  ^i^h°"*  ^ 

mlJ^'"'''"  P*  *^  '"^™^*-     ^°"^  ^«*^*P^   ^'•om  Rich- 
mond IS  a  physical  impossibility—" 

He  searched  the  depths  of  her  heart. 
SI  "^^^  fo*  tJ^inking  of  my  body  just  then.     I  have 

Soner -"  '        ^°^  '^°  ^^"^  ™"  *«  "^>'  '^''^' 

^^  He  paused  and  a  sob  came  from  the  girl's  distracted 

He  moved  a  step  closer. 
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I'm  not  afraid  to  die  — you  must  know  that 
I  m  not  a  coward  — " 

**  No.  I  couldn't  have  loved  a  coward !  " 
**  The  thing  I  can't  endure  is  that  you,  the  worn 
to  whom  I  have  surrendered  my  soul,  should  judge  i 
J^rthy  of  death.  Come,  my  own,  this  is  madnei 
We  must  see  each  other  as  God  sees  now.  You  mu 
reahze  that  only  the  highest  and  noblest  motive  cou 
have  sent  a  man  of  my  character  and  training  on  su 
a  mission.  We  differ  in  our  political  views  for  the  ra 
ment  — even  as  you  differ  from  the  older  broth 
whom  you  love  and  respect — " 

"  I  am  not  responsible  for  my  brother's  acts.     I  a 
for  yours — " 

"Nonsense,  dear  heart.     My  work  was  ordained  . 

God    from    the    beginning.     It    was    fate.     Nothir 

could  have  stopped  me.     I  came  under  a  mighty  in 

pulse  of  love  for  my  country  —  bigger  than  the  Nori 

or  the  South.     God  sent  me.     You  have  helped  m 

But  if  you  had  not  I  would  still  have  succeeded.     Can 

you  forget  for  the  moment  the  details  of  this  blooc 

stained  struggle  — the  maimed  lad  with  his  crutchi 

strapped  to  his  saddle,  lost  in  the  black  storm  nig? 

m  the  country  of  his  enemies  and  shot  to  pieces  — th 

mad  scheme  his  impulsive  brain  had  dreamed  of  wipin 

your  Capital  from  the  earth  and  leading  fifteen  thou 

sand  shouting  prisoners  back  into  freedom  and  life- 

surely  he  paid  for  his  madness.     Forget  that  I  hav 

deceived  you,  and  see  the  vision  of  which  I  dream  — ; 

purified   and   redeemed   Nation  —  united  forever  — n( 

North,  no  South  — no  East,  no  West  — the  inherit 

ance  of  our  children  and  all  the  children  of  the  world'; 

oppressed!     I  am  fighting  for  you  and  yours  as  wel 

as  my  own.     The  South  is  mine.     I  love  its  beautifu 

mountains  and  plains  — its  rivers  and  shining  seas- 

Oh,  my  love,  can't  you  see  this  divine  vision  of  the  fu- 
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tare?  The  Union  must  be  saved.  Tlie  star.  ;-  «.  • 
courses  fight  its  battles.  Nothing  is  sur^r  in  h.  5T 
end.r  of  time  than  that  the  day  is^^iftrcoming  when" 
the  old  flag  your  fathers  first  flung  to  the  br«ze  w  l" 
be  aga,n  hfted  from  vour  Capitol  building.     iZMn'l 

I  won't  hllt'T  '"'  "  "  "'■""■"»'  ""^•'^  of  d^th 

norpwtg  for  myTiff"  rm""i'a^-  ""f  """'•     l"- 
r  K  it^i  luy  lire.     1  m  pieadinfir  for  somethino' 

bigger  and  sweeter  than  life.  \^ru  pfeadin/Tor  "f 
love.  I  can  laugh  at  death.  I  can't  endure  that  vou 
put  me  out  of  your  heart  — »  t^naure  tnat  you 

Jennie  rose  with  determination,  walked  to  the  win- 
dow and  laughed  hysterically.  " 

J^^^^^A  J'""  *^°'°*^  *°  P"*  ^°"  out-     Captain  Wel- 
the^'co*;:.!! »    "^'^   ^"  ^°™^"^'     ^^^^'-  J-*   ^-«i 

cJed^n"':SJrn.^^^^•^'  ^*^^^'^'*^"^''  ^"^  ^^«  ^^- 

wTfh'''  '*'!.^^'^*'  ^^"  ^"^  "^y  ^"'•k  i«  d°ne.» 
«For.2v'  "7^  '^r""^'  *^^^^  ^^'•^^^^  i"  ^'«  arms. 
thin5»  T  '"''/?"  u^^''^-  ^  ^«"**  d«  t^i«  hideous 
iw^f  V  u^n"^"*^'  ^"*  ^  ^^»**-  My  darling -my 
own!  You  shall  not  die.  I  was  mad  Forgive  me^ 
Forgive  me!     My  own—"  ^  • 

"Halt!" 

the'^door!'^'^  '°'"'"'"^   "^  *^'  ^*P*^^"   ^^'^^  «"t«ide 
"Get    into    this    room  — quick— "    the    girl    cried 
pushxng  Socola  into  the  adjoining  room  and  dam^' 
the  door  as  Dick  entered  the  hall  ^ 

She  faced  the  Captain  with  a 'smile. 

^u  ^.    P°^**"*  ^^''^^'     I*  ^'»«  a  mistake  — " 
Ine  Captain  smiled. 

"You  don't  mind  my  looking  about  the  house  ^  " 
oearchmg  the  house?" 
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"Just  the  lower  floor?" 

thiiii,  t^^""  ''•  «°^  ^-^  y-^  -^^st  such 

"  Because  I've  made  a  guess  at  the  truth  Yo 
discovered    important    evidence    incriminating    Soclh 

A  fi"t  impulse  was  to  do  your  duty -fou  weal 
ened  at  the  last  moment—"  ^       ^       ^** 

**  Absurd !  "  she  gasped. 

"  I  happened  to  hear  a  door  slam  as  I  entered      D 
have  to  look  around  a  little  "  enterea.     i  j 

tak^n  re^ul^"^   *?  '^-    ^'''''c  ^^'^^^  ^^^'^  Socola  hac 
taKen  refuge.     Jennie  confronted  him. 

lou  can't  go  in  there—" 

"  I  know  that  Socola  is  here  — " 
"And  if  he  is?" 
"  I'll  arrest  him  — " 
"On  what  charge?" 

"  He  is  a  Federal  spy  and  you  know  it  — " 
You  can't  prove  it." 

rJms-'.''"""^    '^   *'"''^^""-     I    •»-«    »««hed    his 
"  Searched  his  rooms?  " 

t.'l^°"^''"''"^  *°"  ■"*  t*"**  ••«  ""  here.     I  leaned 
to  a  co„cI„s,on,  forced  his  door  and  found  thi,-"^ 

I  UK  reaeral  hecret  Service  into  her  hand. 

sobbo^"""^"" -'""''    '^""*^    •""'    Di*"    Jennie 
"  I  will." 

herl"""  ""■'*■     ^'•"'^him.     He  can  do  no  more  harm 

Sout?-" '''"''    """'*''•     "'^    "'^    ''^'""g^    to    the 
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She  placed  her  trembling  hand  on  hi,  arm. 
not  a^::;:;- ™e"  e?t.'  '"^  """^  ^  ^^  "^^  t^-s 

.^3;::id:-rxr^,^^^^^^^^^ 

The  girl's  head  drooped. 
"And  I  gave  it  to  you  _  God  have  merev '  » 
Ihe  tears  began  to  stream  down  her  cheeks      n:.t 
moved  uneasily  and  looked  the  other  way  ^"^ 

I  ve  got  to  do  it,"  he  repeated  stubbornly 

leave  R^nW^  *"'"«  *°  *"''*  ^im.  Dick.     He  wjl 

no  i^«^^fca^d„"  """"''"    ."«  •''''«•  -»  d^  »" 
Uve^ndkno^tZ'^X-h-d-kXd^em/nTl'o--:".'''"'' 

1  sent  for  you.     I  caused  his  betraval      T  «l,o1l  u 
responsible  if  he  dies  — »  oetrayal.     I  shall  be 

ve^yuli^teXs-^Lr  B-ryZ  ,t  Te  ^ 
kno.7  that.     I'm  nroud  and  m-ateful  fnr  u      t  T 

to  the  best  that;s-^in  you.     sTtfrn^^^  h  s"-^"' 

manl^U-S^rl^  '^  -'  ''"«■"'*-  «"  *•>« 
"Not  if  he  should  die  in  this  way  --» 
The  Captain  struggled  and  hesitated. 
Again  her  hand  touched  his  arm. 

*  T.f;V^'  ^^f,^'^^"*^  th'ng  of  jou,  Dick?  " 
from^n^e      For  two'  "^"^  r?^   '^.°"    **^^  "'-^  triumph 
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"Wfc^^w***"  up  on  one  condition—" 
l^Captain  held  her  gazt    n  silence  a  moment. 

him  IVf     /°"  *Tr  ^"  *^*'^  *°  *^^  N"'-*^  and  pi 
nun  out  of  your  life  forever ! " 

Jennie  laughed  softly  through  her  tears, 
left  Jh7t  tfmf-""'  '"*'^'  "^^-^^^  -«^*  »^- 
i*  "f  ^L  "^^K   ^^   hastened    to    agree.     « m    Jcav 
lhing-°"*     ^"^'^'^    '"'•     ^    ^'*"'*    ^^°y    yo"    «nj 

"You're   a  glorious   lover,   Dick!"   she   cried   ten 
derly.     "  Why  didn't  I  love  you  ?  » 

"I  don't  know,  honey,"  he  replied  chokingly.     «  W. 
son  tilt -^'"'  "'  n^ust- there's  no  rhyme  or  rea 

He  paused  and  laughed. 

"Well,   it's   all  over  now,  Jennie.     I've  given   hiir 
back  to  you  —  good-by  -— " 

She  grasped  his  hand  and  held  it  firmly. 
Dont  you  dare  say  good-by  to  me,  sir  — you've 

ZJ^    T  T   *°°~'*'   ^^"^  ^«   I  live -my  first 
sweetheart  —  brave,  generous,  kind—" 

She  dir-<r  his  blond  head  low  and  kissed  him 

saidf  **  ^''''  *^''°"^*'  "^^""^^  '^"^  *°^  «^°^^J 

"  That  makes  life  worth  living,  Jennie." 
He  turned  and  quickly  left  the  houst. 
She  heard  his  low  orders  to  his  men  and  watched 

them  pass  up  the  street  with  their  rifles  on  Iheir  shoul- 

She  opened  the  door  and  Socoia  entered,  his  face 
deathlike  m  its  paller. 

"  Why  did  he  stay  so  long?  " 
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codl^»»''"  ''*"^*^  ^°"'"  '^"^  *"^  '°"°<^  y°"«-  cipher 
II And  jou  have  saved  my  life?" 
"  It  was  I  who  put  it  in  peril  — " 

irar  b^gl^  J"**"'  ""^  ^^'  ^°  ''^^  -''<'^«^  '^hen  the 

at  o^?J!.^  *'  ^'*'^'"  •^^°°'^  '^^^^  0°  evenly -"leave 
"Of  course — ♦» 

4./-^°^u-*'''^  ™^  ^°"''  ''°^"°»  parole^ never  airain 
during  this  war  to  fight  the  South—"  ^ 

It  IS  jour  right  to  demand  it.     I  airree  " 
She  gently  took  his  hand.  ^ 

« I  know  that  I  can  trust  you  now  — "  She  naused 
.nd  looked  wistfuUy  into  his  face.  « One  iLf  To^ 
look  into  your  dear  eyes  — "  * 

"  Not  the  last  — ♦♦ 
**One  last  kiss — " 

One  last  moment  in  your  arms."     She  clunir  to 
him  desperately  and  freed  herself  with  quick  .^olj^ 

tJG°*Iu"°'^^°"  T'*  «o—^rom  Richmond  —  from 
«  ^°"*h  and  out  of  my  life  forever  — " 

"fdn»*r  ™ean  this!"  he  protested  bitterly. 

1  do,    was  the  firm  answer.     «  Good-bv  " 
He  pressed  her  hand  and  shook  his  heal* 

I  refuse  to  say  it  — " 
"  You  must." 
"No—" 

"It  is  the  end — " 
"  It  is  only  the  beginning." 

With  a  look  of  tenderness  he  left  her  standinc  in 
the  doorway,  the  hunger  of  eternity  in  her  brown  e^es 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

THE  CONSPIRATORS 

th'^u'ji^  °^  ^u^^^T  ^"^  Kilpatrick  had  sent  a 
thrill  of  horror  through  Richmond.     The  people  had 

hofd  fil  "!''  '°  the  realization  of  what  i?  n.L„t  to 
Hi  f*^^'\?h°"f"d  desperate  prisoners  in  their  city 
with  a  handful  of  soldiers  to  guard  them.  ^ 

1  he  discovery  on  the  young  leader's  body  of  the  re- 
markable papers  of  instructions  to  burn  the  city  and 
murder    the    Confederate    President    and    his    Cabinet 

i:Tust:.tz  '^^'^  '-'^-^  ^^^--  ^ 

snil!°*  TA^'^I*^^  P'°P^^  °^  Richmond  demand  that 
such  methods  of  warfare  be  met  by  retaliation  of  the 

demLd'^H   YJ'^'K'^'  .^^^^"^*  "°"  J--d  in  thi 
hrlr'     ^"??^^^«   °f  prisoners   had   been    captured 
both  from  Dahlgren's  and  Kilpatrick's  division. 

It  was  urged  on  Davis  with  the  most  dogged  deter- 
mination that  these  prisoners -in  view  of  !"*:'- 
ter  of  their  instructions  to  bum  a  city  crowded  with 
unanned  men  women  and  children  and'murder  fn  lo  d 
^"houM  r  '?r  V!"'  Confederate  Government 
ing!  ^'  ^''^°°'  ^""^  executed  by  hang- 

his'^trrf  "k  ^tV'^"'"^  ""  ''^''y  °^^^«^'°«  to  lend 
^L^^'  r  u  ^''*^^  measures  of  retaliation.  This 
time  his  Cabinet  was  persistent  and  in  dead  earnest  in 
their  purpose  to  force  his  hand. 

Davis  faced  his  angry  council  with  unruffled  spirit. 
I  understand  your  feelings,   gentlemen,"  he  said 
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evenly.  «  You  have  had  a  narrow  escape.  The  South 
does  not  use  such  methods  of  warfare.  Nor  will  I  per-- 
mit  our  Government  to  fall  to  such  level  by  an  act  of 
retaliation.  The  prisoners  we  hold  are  soldiers  of  the 
enemy's  army.  Their  business  is  to  obey  orders  -  not 
plan  campaigns  — " 

rupte?  ^^''  "^P^^^^d  «ffic^rs  also,"  Benjamin   inter- 

for"fh!!^^f'^'"^^'  .f'"'"   ^''   "°*    "^°^^"3^    responsible 
tor  the  plans  of  their  superiors." 

No  argument  could  move  the  Confederate  Chieftain 

Fvo^T  iTT"!  1*°  .^^l  *PP'^^^  ^°^  h^^^h  treatment.' 
E;en  Lee  had  at  last  found  it  impossible  to  maintain 
discipline  m  his  army  unless  he  prevented  the  review 
of  his  court  martial  by  Davis.  The  President  was 
never  known  to  sign  the  death  warrant  of  a  Confed- 
erate soldier.  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  equally  tender 
heart  and  yet  the  Northern  President  did  sign  the 
death-warrants  of  more  than  two  hundred  Union,  sol- 
diers during  his  administration. 

'^V  Til  ^n}'''''  ^^^^^  ^°"^d  permit  was  th^  re- 
moval of  the  fifteen  thousand  prisoners  further  south 
to  places  of  safety  where  such  raids  would  be  impossi- 

,  n  I  ^  TcT/  ^^^^"^«"^  ^^re  emptied  and  the 
stockades  at  Salisbury  and  Andersonville  over-crowded 
with  these  men. 

Davis  renewed  his  urgent  appeal  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  exchange  of  these  men.  His  re- 
quest was  treated  with  discourtesy  and  steadily  re- 
W  :^  ^yh^n  the  hot  climate  of  Georgia  caused  the 
high  death  rate  at  Andersonville  he  released  thousands 
of  these  men  without  exchange  and  notified  the  Waoh- 
ington  Government  to  send  transportation  for  them  to 
aavannah. 

Lincoln  had  given  Grant  a  free  hand  in  assuming 
the  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Union.     But  he 
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watched  his  cruel  policy  of  refusal  to  exchange  prisoi 
ers  with  increasing  anguish.  In  every  way  possibl 
without  directly  opposing  his  commanding  general,  tl 
big-hearted  President  at  Washington  managed  1 
smuggle  Southern  prisoners  back  into  the  South  ui 
known  to  Grant  and  take  an  equal  number  of  Unio 
soldiers  home. 

A  crowd  of  Southern  boys  from  the  prison  at  E 
mira,  New  York,  were  announced  to  arrive  in  Ricl 
mond  on  the  morning  train  from  Fredericksburg 
Among  them  Jennie  expected  her  brother  Jimmie  wh 
had  been  captured  in  battle  six  months  ago.  She  hui 
ried  to  the  station  to  meet  them. 

A  great  crowd  had  gathered.  A  row  of  coffins  wa 
placed  on  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  long  platfon 
awaiting  the  train  going  south.  A  dozen  men  wer 
sitting  on  those  rude  caskets  smoking,  talking,  laugh 
ing,  their  feet  drawn  up  tailor-fashion  to  keep  ther 
out  of  the  mud. 

With  a  shiver  the  girl  hurried  to  the  other  gate. 

Her  eager  eyes  searched  in  vain  among  the  raggci 
wretches  who  shambled  from  the  cars.  A  man  fror 
Baton  Rouge,  whom  she  failed  to  recognize,  lifted  hi 
faded  hat  and  handed  her  a  letter. 

She  read  it  through  her  tears  and  hurried  to  th 
Confederate  White  House  to  show  it  to  the  President 
Davis  scanned  the  scrawl  with  indignant  sympathy: 

"  Dear  Little  Sis: 

"  This  is  the  last  message  I  shall  ever  send.  Before  i 
can  reach  you  I  shall  be  dead  —  for  which  I'll  thank  God 
I'm  sorry  now  I  didn't  take  ray  chances  with  the  other  fel 
lows,  bribe  the  guard  and  escape  from  Camp  Douglas  ii 
Chicago.  A  lot  of  the  boys  did  it.  Somehow  I  couldn' 
stoop.  Maybe  the  fear  of  the  degrading  punishment  the; 
gave  McGoffin,  the  son  of  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  whei 
he  failed,  influenced  me,  weak  and  despondent  as  I  was 
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They  hung  him  by  the  thumbs  to  make  him  confess  the 
name  of  his  accomplices.  He  refused  to  speak  and  they 
left  him  hanging  until  the  baUs  of  his  thumbs  both  burst 
open  and  he  fainted. 

';  The  last  month  at  Camp  Douglas  was  noted  for  scant 
rataons.  Hunger  was  the  prevailing  epidemic.  At  one 
end  of  our  barracks  was  the  kitchen,  and  by  the  door  stood 
a  barrel  into  which  was  thrown  beef  bones  and  slops  I 
saw  a  starving  boy  fish  out  one  of  these  bones  and  be?in  to 
gnaw  It.  A  guard  discovered  him.  He  snatched  the  bone 
from  the  prisoner  s  hand,  cocked  his  pistol,  pressed  it  to 
his  head  and  ordered  him  to  his  all-fours  and  made  him 

baric  for  the  bone  he  held  above  him 

"We  expected  better  treatment  when  transferred  to 
Jilxnira.  But  I  ve  lost  hope.  I'm  too  weak  to  ever  pull  up 
ff^^f'.  I/e  made  friends  with  a  guard  who  has  given  me 
the  list  of  the  men  who  have  died  here  in  the  five  months 
smce  we  came.  In  the  first  four  months  out  of  five  thou- 
sand and  twenty-seven  men  held  here,  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eleven  died  — six  and  one-half  per  cent  a 
month  — 

Davis  paused  and  shook  his  head 

"  The  highest  rate  we  have  ever  known  at  Salisbury 
or  Andersonville  during  those  spring  months  was  three 
per  cent ! " 

He  finished  the  last  line  in  quivering  tones. 

"  There's  not  a  chance  on  earth  that  I'll  live  to  see  you 
again.  See  the  President  and  beg  him  for  God's  sake  to 
save  as  many  of  the  boys  as  he  can.  With  a  heart  full  of 
love. 

"  JiMMlE." 

The  President  took  both  of  Jennie's  hands  in  his. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  I  have  done  and 
am  doing  my  level  best  The  policy  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral Commander  is  to  refuse  all  ofi'ers  of  exchange. 
You  understand  my  position?" 
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"Perfectly,"   was    the   sorrowful   answer.     «« 
came  as  a  duty  to  bear  his  dying  message  — » 

"Express   to  your  father  and  mother  my  deep 
sympathy."  ^ 

With  a  gentle  pressure  of  thr   Chieftain's  hand  1 
gir'   answered : 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  I  appreciate  it  — " 
Ihe  President  watched  her  go  with  a  look  of  he] 
less  anguish.  His  troubles  for  the  moment  had  or 
begun.  The  returned  prisoners  had  marched  in  a  boi 
to  his  office  to  thank  their  Chief  for  his  sympathy  a 
help  and  asked  him  to  say  something  to  them. 

Jennie  paused  and  stared  in  a  dazed  way  into  t 
poor  shrunken  faces.  When  the  President  appear 
every  ragged  hat  was  in  tht  air  and  they  cheered  wi 
all  the  might  of  the  strength  that  was  left  in  thei 
ihe  girl  burst  into  tears.  These  .nen,  so  forlorn,  ; 
dried  up  with  a  strange,  half-animal,  hunted  look 
their  eyes  —  othens  restless  and  wild-looking  —  othe 
calmly  vacant  in  their  stare  as  if  they  had  been  dec 
for  years ! 

A  poor  mother  was  rushing  in  and  out  among  the 
hunting  for  her  son. 

"He  was  coming  with  you  boys,  you  know!"  si 
cned. 

She  stopped  suddenly  and  laughed  at  her  own  ani 
lety  and  confusion. 

"He's  here  somewhere  —  I  just  can't  find  him - 
help  me,  men !  " 

She  hadn't  spoken  his  name  in  her  eager  search  fo 
his  loved  face.  She  kept  lifting  the  cloth  from  a  bas 
ket  of  provisions  which  she  had  cooked  that  morn 
mg. 

"  I've  got  his  breakfast  here  —  poor  boy  —  I  expec 
he's  hungry." 

She   had  lost   all   consciousness    of   the    crowd   now 
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She  was  talking  to  herself,  trying  to  keep  her  cour- 

hi Jtnd^lS"h- Y'^  ^"*°  '^'  ^"^^^'^^^^  ^«^^«  before 
him  and  lifted  his  long  arm  in  solemn  salutation. 

"  Soldiers  of  the  South: 

"  \  tbank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  this 
tribute  of  your  loyalty.  You  were  ofF^ed  your  f  e" 
dom  m  prison  at  any  moment  if  you  would  take  the  oath 
and  forswear  your  allegiance  to  the  South.  You  d  i 
a,erately  chose  the  living  death  to  the  betrayal  of  your 
ta.th  I  stand  with  uncovered  head  before  you.  I  am 
proud  to  be  the  Chief  Executive  of  such  men !  " 

Again  they  cheered. 

On  the  day  Lee  left  Richmond  for  the  front  to  meet 
Grant's  mvading  host,  the  Confederate  President  "as 
m  agony  over  a  letter  from  General  Winder  portri;! 

K;  Tder^-fvuf  ""^  "-""^  *-^  ''"•--  - 
"If  we  could  only  get  them  across  the  MississioDi  » 

ab^nda^^'h"  r'r.'"'  ^"'  ^"^^^^^  «^  all^iTa'e 
abundant  — but  what  can  we  do  for  them  here?" 

Uur    men    are    in    the    same    fix,"    Lee    answered 

n^  T'P/  *^"*  '^'^''^  ^''''  These  sufferings 
are  the  result  of  our  necessity,  not  of  our  policy.  Do 
not  distress  yourself."  l'""''^-     ajo 

her^wanf ""  Thr'  "ff"'^-  ""Z  ^^'  ^^'^''^  ^''"rs  of 
reach  of  fl..'  '"^'^'*  ^"'1  °^  ^°°^  ^^^  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poor  or  even  the  moderately  well-to-do 

com   meal  $50   a   bushel.     Boots   were   $200  a   pair 
A   man  s    coat   cost   $350  -  his   trousers    $100      He 
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could  get  along  without  a  vest.     Wood  was  $50  a  coi 
It  took  $1,800  to  buj  $100  in  gold. 

In  the  midst  of  this  universal  suffering  the  yellow  joi 
nals  of  the  South,  led  by  the  Richmond  Examiner^  ma 
the  most  bitter  and  determined  assaults  on  Davis  to  f  oi 
him  to  a  policy  of  retaliation  on  Northern  prisone: 

"Hoist  the  black  flag!"  shrieked  the  Examm 
"Retaliate  on  these  Yankee  prisoners  for  the  starv 
tion  and  abuse  of  our  men  in  the  North  —  a  land  teei 
ing  with  plenty."  The  President  was  held  up  to  t 
scorn  and  curses  of  the  Southern  people  because  wi 
quiet  dignity  he  refused  to  lower  the  standard  of  1 
Government  to  a  policy  of  revenge  on  helpless  soldie 
in  his  power. 

To  a  Committee  of  the  Confederate  Congress  w 
waited  on  him  with  these  insane  demands  he  answer 
with  scorn: 

"  You  dare  ask  me  to  torture  helpless  prisoners 
war !     I  will  resign  my  office  at  the  call  of  my  countr 
But  no  people  have  the  right  to  demand  such  deeds 
my  hands ! " 

In  answer  to  this  brave,  humane  stand  of  the  Sout 
em  President  the  Examiner  had  the  unspeakable  e 
frontery  to  accuse  him  of  clemency  to  his  captives  th 
he  might  curry  favor  with  the  North  and  shield  hii 
self  if  the  South  should  fail. 

No  characteristic  of  Davis  was  more  marked  thi 
his  regard  for  the  weak,  the  helpless  and  the  capti\ 
His  final  answer  to  his  assailants  was  to  repeat  wi' 
emphasis  his  orders  to  General  Winder  to  see  to  it  thi 
the  same  rations  issued  to  Confederate  soldiers  in  t] 
field  should  be  given  to  all  prisoners  of  war,  thou^ 
taken  from  a  starving  army  and  people. 

Enraged  by  the  defeat  of  their  mad  schemes,  tl 
conspirators  drew  together  now  to  depose  Davis  ai 
set  up  a  military  dictatorship. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
IN  SIGHT  OF  VI(  iORY 

.f  !!?^\  ^T\  T'^^^  *^"   ^*P^^*"   ^'th   W«    army 

ThLTZ.  %  ^"'^  ^r.^^*^  sixty.four  thousand. 
The  problem  of  savmg  Richmond  from  tli^  tremendous 
force  under  the  personal  command  of  the  most  success- 
ful general  of  the  North  was  not  the  only  danger  whfch 
threatened  the  Confederate  Capital.  Butler  w^  pre  s 
ing  from  the  Peninsula  with  forty  thousand  m^n  Tng 
the  X     McClellan's  old  march,  supported  again  by 

Jefferson  Davis  knew  the  task  before  Lee  to  be  a 
gigan^c  one  yet  he  did  not  believe  that  Grant  would 
succeed  m  reaching  Richmond. 

id.?!  "STif"*  ^'  ^'^''^^  ^"^^^^  ^'^'^^  the  Rap- 
dan  and  threw  his  army  into  the  tangled  forest  of 
theJVilderness,  Lee  sprang  from  the  jungles  at  his 

Battle  followed  battle  in  swift  and  terrible  succes- 
sion.    At  Cold  Harbor  thirty  days  later  the  chmax 

T       f    T    .u  u ''*^'"'.  ^""'"^^  ^^^  «^t  °"t  to  hammer 
l.ee  to  death  by  steady,  remorseless  pounding.     At  the 

end  of  a  month  he  had  lost  more  th^  sixt/ thousand 
bTgan^  ^""^  ""^^  ^'  '^"^"^  ^'  ^'^^'^  the  fight 

.  Grant's  campaign  to  take  Richmond  was  the  blood- 
Til  N  ^r*  t5T'  ^^^^"'^  ^"  *'^^  ^^«t«ry  of  war. 
The   North  m  bitter  anguish   demanded  his   removal 
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from  command      Lincoln  stubbornly  re/usod  to  inte 

haU  ^^^  5'\^""^««  fighter.     He^ent  him  word  I 
hold  on  and  chew  and  choke. 

As  Grant  in  his  whirl  of  blood  approached  the  nl 
Itr  ^tTl^^'^^^^^"'^"'  ^«-  ™d:ttVailV 

and  the  certaint,  U  ^:.';Ttl\,.f:.t^,  ^ill 
to  a  cause  so  just  and  holy  jn-ew  in  Biren^hJlT^ 

o'^TutttThtt"'""  ^"      NoVoWr  i,t 
«L^-  If  1,  ^^^^'^  ^''^''  ^n*^'^d  h"  mind.     Da^ 

and  night  he  repeated  the  lines  of  his  favorite  hymn^ 

«n*i  r^  *"!?  ^'^T^'*  *  ^  '*^^  *««inst  the  world  in  arras 
S;V''  "*'*^  °'  '"^"^^°  ^'  -  -  worth  "of  X 

fnli!!^%'T*  ''^'*'^  animated  the  patriotic  soldiers  who 
followed  theix  commander  in  this  bloody  campaT^  was 
-^every  way  as  high  as  that  which  inspired  thSfpres- 

^  Jennie  spent  an  hour  each  day  ministering  to  f  hp 
sick  prisoners  who  had  returned  from  the  N^rth  and 
were  unable  to  go  further  than  Richmond  It  was 
her  service  of  love  for  Jimmie's  friends  and  comrades 

WiU  you  write  to  my  wife  for  me,  Miss?  » 
JYes  —  yes  — I  will." 
"  And  give  her  my  love »» 

^vTrtn"  5'-'»t'>  ""If^Wea  in  his  pocket. 

write      fh„mr    "TJ"';  •■*«-««<)  it  before  you 
wnte.     Our  little  girl  had  malaria.     She  tried  willow 
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iea  and  everything  she  could  think  of  for  the  chilk. 
The  doctor  said  nothin»  but  quinine  could  save  her. 
She  couldn't  get  it,  the  blockade  was  too  tight,  and  so 

Tfl"-  »^-i*^'1,T^"^  "°^  ^'"^  d^'°'  and  mv  poor 
sUrvm'  girl  wiU  have  nothin»  to  comfort  her-o    •_" 

He  gasped  and  lifted  himself  on  his  elbow. 

It's  airr^t?"  ""  ^"'  ^"'  ''"^  "^"'  ''*«  *»  -«'^^- 
,  The  women  and  children  of  Richmond  were  suffer- 
s^ff  rTi  «  t"^'-  The  Thirteenth  Virginia  regiment 
thel^e/ef  "  '°^°  "*^  '''^^  *  contribution  for 

,..2'"^  delivered  it  to  Jennie  with  more  than  a  boy's 

««      *        *'r  ''*'.  «°™^t^''"«  bigger  in  the  quiet  an- 
nouncement he  made. 

"Here's  one  day's  rations  froi^i  the  regiment,  sis,'» 
he  saad^«al  our  flour,  pork,  bacon  and  meal.  The 
boys  are  fasting  to-day.  It's  their  love  offering  to 
those  we've  left  at  home  — '»  * 

Jennie  kissed  him. 

"  It's  beautiful  of  you  and  your  men,  boy.     Give  my 

!::;;t*;wtri'?"'  *^"  ^^^-^ ''-  ^-^' <>  ^^  *»^^^' 

"And  they're  proud  of  their  country  and  their  Gen- 
eraJ,  too --maybe  you  wouldn't  believe  it  — but  every 
re^mentm  Lee's  army  has  reenlisted  for  the  war." 

She  seized  Billy's  hand. 

jA^rv^'\'^!^^  '"*''*  y°"  ^  ""  *h^  President 
and  tell  hmi  what  your  regiment  has  done.     It'll  help 

As  they  approached  the  White  House  a  lonir,  pierc- 
mg  scream  came  through  the  open  windows. 
^  What  on  earth?"  Jennie  exclaimed. 

«.;,•       K*"""*'"*    ^^.'°"™'   ^^"^'"   ^^   b«y    answered, 

^d  "L      f  ^  *u-^  ^,""r'"«  '°"^*'^-     E^^'J  window 
and  door  of  the  big  lonely  house  set  apart  on  its  hill 
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swung  wide  open,  the  lights  streaming  through  t 
the  T/ind  blowing  the  curtains  through  the  wind 
The  lights  blazed  even  in  the  third  story. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  the  wife  of  the  Preside 
Secretary,  met  them  at  the  door,  her  eyes  red 
weeping.  "^ 

She  pressed  Jennie's  hand. 

"Little  Joe  has  been  killed ** 

**  Mrs.  Davis'  beautiful  boy  —  impossible ! »» 
He  climbed  over  the  bannisters  and  fell  to  the  h 

pavement  and  died   a   few  minutes   after  his   mo 

reached  his  side — " 

The  girl  could  make  no  answer.  She  had  come 
a  sudden  impulse  to  cheer  the  lonely  leader  of  her  i 
pie.  Perhaps  his  need  in  this  dark  hour  had  ca 
her.  She  thought  of  Socola»s  story  of  his  moth 
vision  and  wondered  with  a  sudden  pang  of  self-i 
where  the  man  she  loved  was  to-night. 

This  beautiful  child,  named  in  honor  of  his  favo 
brother  was  the  greatest  joy  of  the  badgered  sou] 
the  Confederate  leader. 

Suddenly  his  white  face  appeared  at  the  head  of 
stairs.  A  courier  had  come  from  the  battlefield  y^ 
an  important  dispatch.  Grant  and  Lee  were  loc 
in  their  death  grapple  in  the  Wilderness, 
would  try  even  in  this  solemn  hour  to  do  his  wl 
duty. 

He  passed  the  sympathetic  group  murmuring  a  s 
tence  whose  pathos  brought  the  tears  again  to  J 
nie's  eyes. 

"Not  my  will,  O  Lord,  but  thine  —  thine  —  thine 
He  took  the  dispatch  from  the  courier's  hand  a 

held  It  open  for  some  time,  staring  at  it  with  fij 

gaze. 

He  searched  the  courier's  face  and  asked  path 
ically :  '^ 
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pathet- 


issue      Tho  =♦  •  1  °'  *  "**'on  hung  on  its 

-dd4  .nd  p«.rhL°:;„'^%rM:"i,:rrr"»pp''' 

"'•n  rj""^/"  '■"  "'''  ""''  "'^"I  'he  dispatch- 
ProsLont-"  "'"  """"^^  '"  «--'   Cooper -A,,. 

loop  aT'^L  pSf^i;™^''   '°  «"'=   ^o-*  -"'"   .nd 
I  I^  ''"I'T''  ^"I';  "^  ""  —  thank   "ou  _  it  is  bet 

w.tht/d::dp" '"'"  ''"■ "- "'"'  h„;L'C'r- 

She  took  httlc  Jeff  in  her  arms  to  rock  him  to  sleeD 
He  drew  her  head  down  and  whispered:  ^^ 

l„.lf  J"  u""-!'  }  8°'  *°  J'*  «"t  after  he  fell  I 
knel  down  beside  him  and  said  all  the  prayers  I  know 
—  hut  God  wouldn't  wake  him '  •'  ''™-'"^"  '  ""ow 

den^d'efes'  ''ovirt  t".  u'°"  t"''  ■"''"'^  'he  red- 
tlrT  ./  ,■    ,      '  her  head  beat  the  steadv  tramn  nf 

woun'd^^ton'tl^fca-''  'xhf'  ^^^  '"''  P''  " 
were    ^sf.ll   J!j  ^^'^^     ^"^   wmdows   and   doors 

«h":ti.t\:;VrhJXr'''"'  ™^'"« '»» -" 
"I'k^nerhirL'ti""  ''"'^  •^°'"  ^"^  -'"  -^«-»y- 

With  a  sob  the  child  turned  and  fled.     Jennie  never 
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learned  her  name.  She  turned  to  the  grave  again,  he 
gaze  fixed  on  the  striking  figure  of  the  grief-stricke 
father,  bare-headed,  straight  as  an  arrow,  his  fine  fac 
silhouetted  against  the  shining  Southern  sky.  Th 
mother  stood  back  amid  the  shadows,  in  her  sombe 
wrappings,  her  tall  figure  drooped  in  pitiful  grief. 

The  leader  turned  quickly  from  his  personal  sorrow 
to  those  of  his  country,  his  indomitable  courage  risinj 
to  greater  heights  as  dangers  thickened. 

Two  weeks  later  General  Sheridan  attempted  wha 
Dahlgren  tried  and  failed  to  accomplish. 

The  President  hurried  from  his  office  to  his  home 
seized  his  pistols,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  out  b 
join  Gencals  Oracle  and  Ransom  who  were  placing 
their  skeleton  brigades  to  repulse  the  attack. 

The  crack  of  rifles  could  be  distinctly  heard  fron 
the  Executive  Mansion. 

The  mother  called  her  children  to  prayers.  As  lit 
tie  Jeff  knelt  he  raised  his  chubby  face  and  said  witl 
solemn  earnestness: 

"  You  had  better  have  my  pony  saddled,  and  let  mc 
gp  out  and  help  father  —  we  can  pray  afterwards ! ' 
In  driving  Sheridan's  cavalry  back  from  Richmond 
General  Stuart  fell  at  Yellow  Tavern  mortally  woundec 
—  the  bravest  of  the  bravt  —  a  full  Major  General 
who  had  won  immortal  fame  at  thirty-one  years  of  age, 
His  beautiful  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  Union  General, 
Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  could  not  reach  his  bedside 
before  he  breathed  his  last. 

The  President  reverently  entered  the  death  chamber 
and  stood  for  fifteen  minutes  holding  the  hand  of  his 
brilliant  young  commander. 

They  told  him  that  he  could  not  live  to  see  his  wife. 
"  I   should   have  liked   to   have   seen   her,"   he   said 
^ntly,  "  but  God's  will  be  done." 

The  doctor  felt  his  fast  fading  pulse. 
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•li^^'uT?'  f,/"PP°«^  I'ni  going  fast  now,"  Stuart 
said.  It  will  soon  be  over.  I  hope  I  have  fulfflled 
my  duty  to  my  country  and  my  God " 

"  Your  end  is  near,  General  Stuart,"  the  doctor  re- 
sponded softly. 

rJi^L^^^K'  ^*^  *^^  ^^''^'^  answer.  "I'll  end  my 
iittle  affairs  down  here.  To  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Lee  I 
give  my  gold  spurs,  in  eternal  memory  of  the  love  I 
bear  my  glorious  Chief.     To  my  staff,  my  horses  — " 

He  paused  and  turned  to  the  heavier  officer  who 
stood  with  bowed  head. 

"You  take  the  larger  one  — he'll  carry  you  better. 
1  o  my  son  I  leave  my  sword  — " 

He  was  silent  a  moment  and  then  said  with  an  ef- 
fort : 

bes*t-^°^  ^  ^*"*  ^"""^  *°  ^'"^  ^'''"  ""^  *^^  ^"''^  ^  ^^""^ 

Rock  of  ages  cleft  for  me 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee  '  " 

With  his  fast-failing  breath  he  joined  in  the  song, 

turned  and  murmured: 

"  I*m  going  fast  now  —  God's  will  be  done  — " 

So  passed  the  greatest  cavalry  leader  our  country 

has  prc^uced  —  a  man  whose  joyous  life  was  one  long 

feast  of  good  will  toward  his  fellow  men 


wife, 
said 


^  In  spite  of  all  losses,  in  spite  of  four  years  of  fright- 
ful carnage,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
btates  of  Louisiana  and  Tennessee,  the  Confederacy 
was  m  sight  of  victory. 

Lee  had  baffled  Grant's  great  army  at  every  turn 

SS.  xf'L^^'^  ^™  '^"^"""^^y  **  ^"^y  before  Petersburg. 
The  North  was  mortally  tired  of  the  bloody  struggle. 
Ihe  party  which  demanded  peace  was  greater  than  any 
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political  division  —  it  included  thousands  of  the  b 
men  in  the  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  nomination  of  General  McGlellan  for  Preside 
on  a  platform  declaring  the  war  a  failure  and  demai 
mg  that  it  end  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Jeffers 
Davis  knew  this  from  inside  information  his  frien 
had  sent  from  every  section  of  the  North. 

The  Confederacy  had  only  to  hold  its  lines  inta 
until  the  first  Monday  in  November  and  the  Northe 
voters  would  end  the  war. 

The  one  point  of  mortal  danger  to  the  South  lay 
the  mental  structure  of  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  the  m 
whom  Davis  had  been  persuaded,  against  his  bett 
judgment,  to  appoint  to  the  command  of  one  of  t 
greatest  armies  the  Confederacy  had  ev«r  put  into  tl 
field. 

Johnston  had  been  sent  to  Dalton,  Gebrgia,  ar 
placed  in  command  of  sixty-eight  thousand  picked  Co: 
federate  soldiers  with  which  to  attack  and  drive  She 
man  out  of  the  lower  South. 

Lee  with  sixty-four  thousand  had  defeated  Grant 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  Richmond  was  saf 
and  the  North  was  besieging  Washington  with  an  arm 
of  heart-broken  mothers  and  fathers  who  demande 
Grant's  removal. 

No  efFort  was  spared  by  Davis  to  enable  Johnsto 
to  stay  Sherman's  advance  and  assume  the  ofFensiv< 
The  whole  military  strength  of  the  South  and  Wes 
was  pressed  forward  to  him.  His  commissary  an 
ordnance  departments  were  the  best  in  the  Confed 
eracy.  His  troops  were  eager  to  advance  and  retriev 
the  disaster  at  Missionary  Ridge  —  the  first  and  onl 
case  of  panic  and  c  wardice  that  had  marred  the  bril 
hant  record  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  position  of  Johnston's  army  was  one  of  com 
manding  strength.     Long  mountain  ranges,  with  U\ 
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Davis  confidently  believed  that  Johnston  could  crush 
Sherman  m  the  first  pitched  battle  and  render  hisTcH 
sition  untenable.  '«»uer  nis  po- 

And  then  began  the  most  remarkable  series  of  re- 
treats recorded  in  the  history  of  war 

Without  a  blow  and  without  waiting  for  an  attack 
Johnston  suddenly  withdrew  from  his  trenches  at  DaL-' 
ton  and  ran  eighteen  miles  into  the  interior  of  Georgfa 
He  stopped  at  Resaca  in  a  strong  position  on  a  nen' 
insula  formed  by  the  junction  JL  rivers  fortS 
by  nfle  pits  and  earthworks.  "'linwi 

AdliSvill,  .,  ^''''T'"^-     Not    liking    the    looks    of 
Teen  mS  """"P  *"''  "■""  *»  ^^'"^'^^^  «^^^"- 

He  then  declared  he  would  fight  Sherman  at  Kings- 
ton.    Sherman  failing  to  divide  his  army,  as  Johnston 

nfrp    <!^    ^™^-     "%""'    "''•^t^'J    *"    Alatoona. 

SSett?rd^hrrr.°nVi!:  --  ^-----^ 

tooj-ret^  '^HVd%rc^tlhtXe\^!.r"-"  "^ 

^rom  Dalton  to  Resaca,  from  Resaca  to  AdairsviUe 

from   AdairsviUe   to  Alatoona    (involving  the  losr  of 

IXlT  r  ?T  ^^*^  '^'''  "^^"«'  ^°"»dries  and 
k!1J^  «tojes)  from  Alatoona  to  Kenesaw,  fn)m 
Kenesaw  to  the  Chattahoochee  and  then  tumbl^  int^ 
the  trenches  before  Atlanta. 

h.l^tr*  ^*\^°-l°^^^  retreat  for  two  months  and  a 

At  anf7J.K'  ^r^"^^  f °^  ^^*^  "^^'^  t°  th-  gates  of 
Atlanta  without  a  single  pitched  battle! 
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Davis  watched  this  tragedy  unfold  its  appallin 
scenes  with  increasing  bitterness,  disappointment  an 
alarm. 

The  demand  for  Johnston's  removal  was  overwhelm 
ing  in  the  State  of  Georgia  whose  gate  city  was  i'oi 
besieged  by  Sherman.  The  people  of  the  whole  Sout 
had  watched  this  retreat  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  mile 
into  their  territory  with  sickening  hearts. 

Again  Johnston  began  his  nagging  and  complain 
ing  to  the  Richmond  authorities.  His  most  importan 
message  was  an  accusation  of  disloyalty  against  Jo 
seph  E.  Brown.  He  telegraphed  in  blunt  plain  Enc 
lish :  * 

"The  Governor  af  Georgia  refuses  me  provision! 
and  the  use  of  his  roads." 

Brown  answered: 
The  roads  are  open  to  him  and  in  capital  condi 
tion.     I  have  furnished  him  abundantly  with  provi- 
sions." 

The  President  of  the  Confederacy  now  faced  the 
most  dangerous  and  tragic  decision  of  his  entire  ad- 
ministration. The  removal  of  Johnston  from  his  com- 
mand before  Sherman's  victorious  army  in  the  heart 
of  Georgia  could  be  justified  only  on  the  grounds  of 
the  sternest  necessity.  The  Commanding  General  not 
only  had  the  backing  of  his  powerful  junta  in  Rich- 
mond who  were  now  busy  with  their  conspiracy  to  es- 
tablish a  dictatorship  and  oust  the  President  from  his 
office,  but  he  was  immensely  popular  with  his  army. 
His  care  for  his  soldiers  was  fatherly.  His  painful 
efforts  to  save  their  lives,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  loss 
of  his  country,  were  duly  appreciated  by  the  leaders 
of  opmion  in  the  army.  Johnston  had  the  power  to 
draw  and  hold  the  good  will  of  the  men  who  surrounded 
.'  ,  ?^  ^*^  ***«  power,  too,  of  infecting  his  men 
with  his  likes  and  dislikes.     His  hatred  of  Davis  had 
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been  for  three  years  the  one  mania  of  his  sulking  mind, 
lo  remove  him  from  command  in  such  a  crisis  was 
to  challenge  a  mutiny  in  his  army  which  might  lead  to 
senous  results.  Yet  if  he  should  continue  to  retreat, 
and  back  out  of  Atlanta  without  a  fight  as  he  had 
backed  out  of  every  position  for  the  one  hundred  and 
titty  miles  from  Dalton,  the  results  would  be  still  more 
appalling. 

The  loss  of  Atlanta  at  this  moment  meant  the  defeat 
of  the  peace  party  of  the  North,  and  the  reelection  of 
Lincoln.  If  Lincoln  should  be  elected  it  was  incon- 
ceivable that  the  South  could  continue  the  unequal 
struggle  for  four  years  more. 

If  Johnston  would  only  hold  his  trenches  and  save 
Atlanta  for  a  few  days  the  South  would  win.  Lee 
could  hold  Grant  indefinitely. 

The  thought  which  ai  ^jailed  Davis  was  the  suspi- 
cion which  now  amounted  to  a  practical  certainty  that 
his  retreating  General  would  evacuate  Atlanta  as  he 
had  threatened  to  abandon  Richmond  when  confronted 
by  McClellan,  and  had  abandoned  Vicksburg  without 
a  blow.  ° 

^  He  must  know  this  with  absolute  certainty  before 
yielding  to  the  demand  for  his  removal.  That  no  pos- 
sible mistake  could  be  made,  he  dispatched  his  Chief  of 
Staff,  General  Braxton  Bragg,  to  Atlanta  for  confer- 
enre  with  Johnston  and  make  a  personal  report. 

Bragg  reported  that  Johnston  was  arrangine  to 
abandon  Atianta  without  a  battle  and  the  President 
promptly  removed  him  from  command  and  appointed 
Jlood  m  his  place. 

When  Hood  assumed  command  of  the  disgruntled 
army,  it  was  too  late  to  save  Atlanta.  Had  Johnston 
delivered  battle  with  his  full  force  at  Dalton,  Sherman 
might  have  been  crushed  as  Rosecrans  was  over- 
whehned  at  Chickaraauga. 
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Hood's  amy  was  driven  back  into  their  trench 
Sherman  threw  his  hosts  under  cover  of  Lht  on 
wide  flanking  movement  and  Atlanta  fell.    ^ 

rJp^?^'  \»f  '"'*^*^  ^°*P"^'"  °^  **»"  ^^^^  Lincoln  ^ 
reelected,  the  peace  party  of  the  North  defeated  I 
the  doom  of  the  Confederacy  sealed.         °"^"^  * 
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CHAPTER  XLI 

THE  FALL  OF  RICHMOND 

of'?«vw'^'*f''"  ""^^  ^*^  complained  most  bitterly 
of  Davis  for  the  appointment  of  Lee  to  the  command 

fhnnS^-*™^.^'!"'*^  Richmond  when  McClellan  was 
thundenng  at  its  gates,  now  succeeded  in  passin^r 
through  the  Confederate  Congress  a  bill  to  create  f 
mihUry  dictatorship  which  they  offered  to  the  man 
dent  promotion  they  had  condemned  the  Presi- 

PhWf  •"**''^  this  attempt  to  strike  the  Confederate 

Svf,  T"  n  ^'\^'*^  ^^*^  *^^  ^°"*^"^Pt  it  deserved. 
Davis  laughed  at  his  enemies  by  the  most  complete  ac- 
ceptance of  their  plans. 
^  His  answer  to  Senator  Barton's  committee  was  ex- 

« I  have  absolute  confidence  in  General  Lee's  pa- 
triotism and  military  genius.     I  will  gladly  cooperate 

mand  »°^'''''  '°  *"^  P^*°  ^  P^*'^  ^^"  ^^  supreme  com- 

ih^^^A  "^"'^'!,  *?•  ^'^'^f P*  *^^  responsibility  except  with 
the  advice  and  direction  of  the  President,  and  the  con- 
spiracy  ended  in  a  fiasco. 

of^flTk\"T^n  S,^!™*"'«  "™y  pierced  the  heart 
vLnn  fr*  i  Confederate  President  saw  with  clear 
VIS  on  that  the  cause  of  Southern  independence  was 
lost.  Lees  army  must  slowly  starve.  His  one  su- 
preme purpose  now  was  to  fight  to  the  last  ditch  for 
better  terms  than  unconditional  surrender  which 
would  mean  tfie  loss  of  billions  in  property  and  the  pos- 
sible enfranchisement  of  a  million  slaves. 
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That    Lincoln   was    intensely   anxious    to    stop    th 

shedding  of  blood  he  knew  from  more  than  one  auther 

tic  source.     It  was  rumored  that  the  Northern  Presi 

dent    was    willing   to    consider   compensation    for   th 

slaves.     An  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  determines 

Southern  soldiers  led  by  an  indomitable  general  coul( 

fight  indefinitely.     That  it  was  of  the  utmost  impor 

tance  to  the  life  of  the  South  to  secure  a  surrende 

which  would  forbid  the  enfranchisement  of  the  slave. 

and  the  degradation  of  an  electorate  to  their  level,  Da 

VIS  saw  with  clear  vision.     From  the  North  now  cam( 

overtures  of  peace.     Francis  P.  Blair  asked  for  per 

mission  to  visit  Richmond. 

Blair  proposed  to  end  the  war  by  uniting  the  armies 
of  the  North  and  South  for  an  advance  on  Mexico  to 
maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine  against  the  new  Em- 
peror whom  Europe  had  set  upon  a  throne  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Confederate  President  received  his  proposals 
with  courtesy. 

^^  "  I  have  tried  in  vain,  Mr.  Blair,"  he  said  gravely, 
"to  open  negotiations  with  Washington.  How  can 
the  first  step  be  taken?" 

"Mr.  Lincoln,  I  am  sure,  will  receive  commissioners 
—  though  he  would  give  me  no  assurance  on  that  point. 
We  must  stop  this  deluge  of  blood.  I  cherish  the  hope 
that  the  pride  and  honor  of  the  Southern  States  will 
suffer  no  shock  in  the  adjustment." 

The  result  of  this  meeting  was  the  appointment  by 
Davis  of  three  Commissioners  to  meet  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States.  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
R.  M.  T.  Hunter  and  Judge  John  A.  Campbell  were 
sent  to  this  i  iportant  conference.  For  some  unknown 
reason  they  were  halted  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  not 
allowed  to  proceed  to  Washington.  A  change  had 
been  suddenly  produced  in  the  attitude  of  the  National 
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Government  Whether  it  was  due  to  the  talk  of  the 
men  in  Richmond  who  were  trying  to  depose  Davis  or 
whether  it  was  due  to  the  faU  of  Fort  Fisher  and  the 
closing  of  the  port  of  Wilmington,  the  last  artery 
which  connected  the  Confederacy  with  the  outside 
world,  could  not  be  known. 

The  Confederate  Commissioners  were  met  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  himself  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  William 
H.   Seward,  in  Hampton  Roads.     The  National  Gov- 
ernment demanded  in  effect,  unconditional  surrender. 
Davis  used  the  indignant  surprise  with  which  this 
startling  announcement  was  received  in  Richmond  and 
the  South  to  rouse  the  people  to  a  last  desperate  effort 
to  save  the  country  from  the  deluge  which  the  Radical 
wing  of  the  Northern  Congress  had  now  threatened  — 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  whites  and  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  negro  race.     In  his  judgment 
this  could  only  be  done  by  forcing  the  National  Gov- 
ernment through  a  prolongation  of  the  war  to  pledge 
the    South    some   measure   of   protection    before   they 
should  lay  down  their  arms. 

Mass  meetings  were  held  and  the  people  called  to 
defend  their  cause  with  their  last  drop  of  blood.  The 
President  made  a  speech  that  night  to  a  crowd  in  the 
JVIetropolftan  Hall  on  Franklin  Street  in  Richmond 
which  swept  them  into  a  frenzy  of  patriotic  passion. 
Even  his  bitterest  enemy,  the  editor  of  the  Examiner, 
was  spellbound  by  his  eloquence. 

When  he  first  appeared  on  the  speakers'  stand  and 
lifted  his  tall  thin  figure,  gazing  over  the  crowd  with 
glittering  eye,  a  tremendous  cheer  swept  the  assembly. 
In  that  moment  he  was  the  incarnate  Soul  of  the  Soutk 
The  Chieftain  of  the  men  who  wore  the  gray  in 
this  hour  of  solemn  trial,  stood  before  them  with  coun- 
tenance like  the  lightning.  Cheer  on  cheer  rose  and 
fell  with  throbbing  passion. 
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fo  iiniLar"!"?.'?'"'' "" "'  "«"*''" 

mination  he  s.^hrpWc  V't  UaTu  of  hf "'"'  !"" 
men  and  was  content  "'  *"'  """''^ 

heart  of  hi,  far  W.  1  .f       '      «'™'  ™'"  '"""^  t^c 
indescribabj:  pV,^:^  '"''"''•     «'  -"y""  t^™  "ith 

dihWl  trr^d'rl'trirdTh"  ^^  ''"""«^«^  -"■">"- 
que«d  and  unoonqueraUe  s  Sf  "He"".  "' /"  "r"" 

•  hixrs'of  T  ^  'I'o "'  -*- "-^  th: 

could  forglvelf  bet'ar^  '"'  "'""  '°'«'^™  "" 

'  What  shall  we  say,"  he  cried   «  nf  ♦»,«  j- 
neath  which  we  should' be  burf^' ;f  t*^^^*'^''"  ?>'- 

:uTapitact!^j^  xriH"'  "- 

ual  who  opp„:eS"      "'*'  "'"'^"^  *°  '^'^  »*"<•- 

heTX^'rtrtec^t'p'i^^'n  l;?^*''  -""'  *" 

spirit  of  the  Southed  T  broken  tV\''  t 

Hnr:i,r^-  --'  ^^/^f  ^^ 
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Six  monthg  after  Sherman's  sword  had  pierced  the 
heart  of  the  South  from  Atlanta,  Lee',  amy  ^  th^ 
trenches   before   Petersburg  had    reached    the^nd   of 

could  "^uTTn  ^''  '''''^  ^^^'  ^^-^  ^^  th  n  line 
could  hold  back  Grant's  hosts  but  a  few  days  and  that 

Richmond  must  fall.     His  men  we,,  livin/on  ;arch:^' 

.vl^\  P"«'d<^nt   hurried   to    the   White   House   and 

slipped  his  arm  around  his  wife. 

«  You  must  leave  the  city,  my  dear." 
„  Please  let  me  stay  with  you,"  she  pleaded. 
Impossible,"  he  answered  firmly.     «  My  headauar- 

ters  must  be  in  the  saddle.     Your  presence^ere  could 

ou/hfh-"'  Tt  ^'''''''  ''''     You%an  take  care  of 
our  babies      I  know  you  wish  to  help  and  comfort  me 
You  can  do  this  in  but  one  way -go  and  take  the 
children  to  a  place  of  safety  — " 
He  paused,  overcome  with  emotion 

me  when  the  struggle  is  over,  but  I  do  not  expect  to 
survive  the  destruction  of  our  liberties  "  ^ 

r^^^^'Z  ^'^  T"  ^.°*'*^  "^  ^^^  ^'•«™  h'«  pocket,  re- 
moved a  five-dollar  piece  for  himself,  and  gave  it  aH 

on  Una       ^^'*'"  "^*^  *^^  Confederate  mof ey  hi  h:d 
"  You  must  take  only  your  clothing,"  he  said  after 

a  moment's  silence      «  The  flour  and^pLs  in  your 

pantry  must  be  left.     The  people  are  in  want."     ^ 
He  had  arranged  for  his  family  to  settle  in  North 

Carolina.     The  day  before  his  wife  left,  he  gave  her 

and' fire  ft      **"^      ^''  *''"^^'*°«  ^*"^'  *^  ^°*^'  ^^ 

f«i?^'  danger  will  be,"  he  warned,  "that  you  may 
fall  into  the  hands  of  lawless  bands  of  deserters  from 

You\rari?r  ?  t  '^^^  "^^^  p^^^^'^^  ^^^  fuming. 

You  can  at  least,  if  you  must,  force  your  assailants  to 
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kill  jrou.     If  you  cannot  remain  undisturbed  in  yoi 
own  land  make  for  the  coast  of  Florida  and  Uke 
snip  for  a  foreign  country." 

dren  boarded  the  train -or  the  thing  that  once  ha 
been  a  tram  —  the  roof  of  the  cars  leaked  and  the  ei 
gine  wheezed  and  moved  with  great  distress. 

The  stern  face  of  the  Southern  leader  was  set  in  h 
hour  of  trial.  He  felt  that  he  might  never  again  loo 
on  the  faces  of  those  he  loved.  His  little  girl  clun 
convulsivoly  to  his  neck  in  agonizing  prayer  that  sh 
might  stay.  The  boy  begged  and  pleaded  with  tear 
raining  down  his  chubby  face 

and^th  °"^«'^f  R'^iJ^n^^nd  the  engine  broke  dow 
and  the  heartsick  family  sat  in  the  dismal  day-coac 
all  night  Sleepers  had  not  been  invented.  The 
were  twelve  hours  getting  to  Danville -a  weekoi 
the  way  to  Charlotte. 

The  reign  of  terror  had  already  begun. 
The  Presidents  wife  avoided  seeing  people  lest  thei 
should  be  compromised  when  the  invading  army  shoul 
sweep  over  the  State.  "^ 

They  found  everything  packed  up  in  the  house  thai 
had  been  rented,  but  Weill,  the.  big-hearted  Jew  whc 
was  the  agent,  sent  their  meals  from  his  house  for  a 
yreeK  refusing  every   suggestion  of  pay.     He   offered 

v^ru''  P^"^  **"*  *"^  °*^^^  «^^^ce  he  could  render. 
lIshTJ"'"  ?,"J-*7  Harrison  had  seen  them  safely  estab- 

wth  thTp      'J°";.^V.'l"'"^^  *^  ^'^^^  t»  h^«  duties 
with  the  President  in  Richmond. 

On  the  beautiful  Sunday  morning  of  April  2,  1865 
a  messenger  hurriedly  entered  St.  Paul's  Church, 
walked  to  the  President's  pew  and  handed  him  a  sHp 
of  paper.     He  rose  and  quietly  left. 

Not  a  rumor  had  reached  the  city  of  Lee's  broken 
lines.     In  fact  a  false  rumor  had  been  published  of  a 
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Beyond  the  Tme.^L  f«.^  ""'  """/■"">■  I-"'''- 
clothed  the  field""  Za^lj^"  Th  *'"=  l?""* 
no  artillery  di.turbed  V^a2t\  ■"  "■""'''''  °' 
of  any  Itind  could  te,„„  Ti '" ,.  t  ?  .T  '  "''"'''» 
Hn«i„^  their  c.U  to  tll^iu  J'„f  GoT''  *■'"'  '"*  '«" 

offi^*:"  ATat.nSe3'dor„V"4f  '"'  E^-'- 

hurried  fr™«  the  Preiwl^',"*"  ^T\     P"""  ""» 
A  W  hum  and  rfatJer  L„  ^      •""'I  '°*'''^  '»'»  »■ 

The  news  of  dlsMtlr  anrf^f "  V"  ''"^  *■■«  »*««»»• 

ning  and  disord"  '  w  '^^rT  ?""'  "''^  ««>■»- 
wiU.  fugitive,  ™«king  t'eir  wayt  tt':,"%'^"''«' 
women    with    dishevefed    hair  7„d    teaLtC""/*'' 

eading  baref«>ted  children  who  were  crvW^  ^"" 
terror  of  something  they  could  LTT  /'■''f « '°  ™«ue 
ons  were  backed  to  thTdoors  of  1^  i  *"''•  """S" 
the  Confederate  GoverLnrm      i,T  {  department  of 

be  loaded  they  were  drZn  ,"    .u    t^"'  .*'  "^^y  ™uW 
All  -        ".were  driven  to  the  Danville  dennt 
All  was  confuson  and  turmoi?      ,    '""  ™Po'- 
were  not  to  be  seen  »7h  Jk      !u      ^-'P^'ant  officers 
answer  no  „u«tiol      H„      V^u^  ""'  '™""  would 
visaged  loafcra  r^n^r  ^u  *''"*,«"'"P»  of  mean- 

tow^  «ie  ho^set-fflhrh^e-ar   "-'■"""   '»"- 

serT^'-^'a'^sin^^'L'S  ""u"'"^'  '""''"'^  --  -l- 
The  MundpJ  c^u'ci     "hoed  with  hollow  sound. 

room  to  consTr  the  "uL^h''"1    ?  ".*W  "ttle 

Mayo  dashed  in  and  %  „"  ;! "h^e  W%"''i    ^•'^'" 
he   could    «t    from    th.   w       ^      "*"'  information 

^iightly  inSb^r^nrinlilsT/citemrturhe  ""   IX, 
«f  Piuek  and  chewed  tobacco  defianS^.  ""LtlL^^ 
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that  the  last  hope  was  gone  and  that  he  would  main 
m  order  with  two  regiments  of  militia. 
He  gave  orders  to  destroy  every  drop  of  liquor  ii 

the   stores,   saloons   and   warehouses   and   establish   « 

patrol. 

The  militia  slipped  through  the  fingers  of  their  offi- 
cers and  m  a  few  hours  the  city  was  without  a  govern- 
ment. Disorder,  pillage,  shouts,  revelry  and  con- 
fusion were  the  order  of  the  night.  Black  masses  of 
men  swayed  and  surged  through  the  dimly-lighted 
streets,  smashing  into  stores  and  warehouses  at  will, 
^onie  of  them  were  carrying  out  the  Mayor's  orders 
to  destroy  the  liquor.  Others  decided  that  the  best 
way  to  destroy  it  was  to  drink  it.  The  gutters  ran 
with  liquor  and  the  fumes  filled  the  air. 

7  J^i,*^!  'f *''  /?f  ""^  ""^  ^^^'^  *""y  "»^er  Ewell  was 
left  the  task  of  blowing  up  the  vessels  in  the  James, 
f  "^ /estroymg  the  bridges  across  the  river.  The 
thunder  of  explodin^r  mines  and  torpedoes  now  shook 
the  earth.  The  ships  were  blown  to  atoms  and  the 
wharves  fired. 

In  vain  the  Mayor  protested  against  the  firing  of 
the  great  warehouses.  Orders  were  orders,  and  the 
soldiers  obeyed.  The  warehouses  were  fired,  the 
sparks  leaped  to  the  surrounding  buildings  and  the 
city  was  in  flames. 

As  day  dawned  a  black  pall  of  smoke  obscured  the 
heavens.  The  sun's  rays  lighted  the  banks  of  rolling 
smoke  with  lurid  glare.  The  roar  of  the  conflagration 
now  drowned  all  other  sounds. 

The  upper  part  of  Main  Street  was  choked  with 
pillagers  —  men  with  drays,  some  with  bags,  some  roll- 
ing their  stolen  barrels  painfully  up  the  hills. 

A  small  squadron  of  Federal  cavalry  rode  calmly 
mto  the  wild  scene.  General  Weitzel,  in  command  of 
the  two  divisions  of  Grant's  army  on  the  north  side, 
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gat  rndiL'r^  Massachusetts  troopers  to  invest!- 

frnf  ^*^^^'S''  ""^  ^^''^'"*^  ^*"^^*  ^^^y  broke  into  a 
Ca^itoufth^C^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ''^'^  ^^^-  -  t^e 

thp^H-^  ^'^°Iu  *^;'.  2^"^""'  ^^^^  ^^"'^^d  be   seen  in 
the  distance  the  old  flag  of  the  Union  had  been  flung 

llTf  n  '  }?u  °^.*^\ho"«-  on  Church  Hill.     Foreseeing 
the  fall  of  the  aty  Miss  Van  Lew  had  sent  to  the  Fed 
eral  Commander   for  a  flag.     Through  his   scouts  he 

fnt^r-   %    AA^^^*.^^1'«  t^o  grand  divisions  swung 
into  Mam  Street  this  piece  of  bunting  eighteen  feet  lonf 

tTe'hTaW  t™^'  ''°'"  '''  ^^^"  ^^-  ---  - 
Stretching  from  the  Exchange  Hotel  to  the  slopes 
of  Church  Hill,  down  the  hill,  through  the  valley,  and 
up  the  ascent  swept  this  gorgeous  array  of  the  trium- 
phant army,  its  bayonets  gleaming  in  the  sunlight, 
every  standard,  battle  flag  and  guidon  streaming^  in 

tnj\  ""V  ^^""i  P^*^^"«'    «^°^d«    fl^^hing,    and 
shout  after  shout  rolling  from  end  to  end  of  th^  line. 

the  roar  of  the  flames,  the  throb  of  drum,  the 

scream   of  fife,   the   crash   of  martial   music,   and  the 

shouts   of  marching  hosts,   was   added   now  the  deep 

thunder  of  exploding  shells   in   the  burning  arsenals 

Holr^T'" \u  "'^°  T^^''^  '^"P^  ^y  *he  Exchange 
Hotel  and  as  they  turned  the  comer  drew  their  sabers 
with  a  savage  shout. 

An  old  Virginian  with  white  locks  standing  in  the 
doorway  of  the  hotel  g.zed  on  these  negro  troops  a 
moment,  threw  his  hands  on  high,  and  solemnly  cried: 
sake  blow!"  ^°"'"  ^^^^npet  — for  God's 

For  hours  the  fire  raged  unchecked  —  burned  until 
the  entire  business  section  of  the  city  lay  a  smoldering 
heap  of  ashes.     Crowds  of  men,  women  and  children 
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Zrf  •  }  C/P^*°V^q"«re  fighting  with  smoke  an 
%ing  cinders  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  Piles  of  fui 
niture  lay  heaped  on  its  greensward.  Terror-strickei 
weeping  women  had  dragged  it  from  their  homes.  I 
improvised  tents  made  of  broken  tables  and  chairs  co. 
ered  with  sheets  and  bedding  hundreds  of  homeles 
women  and  children  huddled. 

As  night  fell  the  pitiful  reaction  came  from  the  tur 

desolation  brooded  over  the  smoking  ruins. 

wi^°/ov  7\?"^  Po^rf"!  North  millions  were  mac 
with  joy  In  New  York  twenty  thousand  people  gath 
ered  m  Union  Square  and  sang  the  Doxology. 

..,T\  ^*''*^°°  ''^'  ^°  ^^^^^^"'^"d  through  it  all  anc 
yet  the  tragedy  made  no  impression  on  her  heart  oi 
mind.     A  greater  event  absorbed  her. 

following  Socola's  departure  from  Bichmond.  He 
wanted  to  fight  once  more.     Through  all  the  whirl- 

VrL""'  tt'^f  ''^""^  ^'°°^  *^^  fir^t  ^rash  with 
Grant  in  the  Wilderness  to  his  vain  -xssaults  on  Peters- 
burg he  had  fought  without  a  scratch.  His  life  was 
charmed  And  then  in  the  first  day  of  the  final  strug- 
gle which  broke  the  lines  of  Lee's  starving  army  he  fel 

w"f^T  •'  T\'''  \«^«"°"^  ^^^^^-  He  reached  the 
hospital  m  Richmond  the  day  before  the  city's  evacu- 
a  Lion. 

Jennie  had  watched  by  his  bedside  every  hour  since 

Sh.  r  fT-      I,  ?f  I,  ^T    7'^'    P*«^^^    b^t^een    them. 
She  let  him  hold  her  hand  for  hours  in  silence,  always 
looking   looking  and  smiling  his  deathless  love. 
He  had  not  spoken  Socola's  name  nor  had  she. 
It  s  funny,  Jennie,"  he  said  at  last,  «  I  don't  hate 
him  any  more — ** 

The   girl's   head   drooped    and    the   tears    streamed 
down  her  cheeks^ 
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"  Please,  Dick  —.  don't  —» 
Tl  e  fire  of  battle  has  burned  <he  hate  out  of  me      Now 

Ud  by'-"'"  *°    '"''"''•  ■"""' '""'  «■"' "" - 

spi";\'ad"paSrr '™'" "'"  ■""' '- « --'  ^^ 
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CHAPTER  XLII 

THE  CAPTURE 

At  midnight  on  the  day  of  the  evacuation  the  Pres 

rtiU  beheved  that  Lee  might  cut  his  way  througl 
Sorth  r  r  ""^J""  hi,  amy  with  Johnston's!, 
mand  o?Z    "■  „^'  ^ad  restored  Johnston  to  co™- 

sZl  ^  fT"-  S'  1"^  ''»I«'  t*"*  Johnston's  per. 
Sre7h^r%iiu!'  *'*  ''"*"^  "'«"*  »  «  »-"« 
The  President  established  his  temporary  Capital  at 
DanvJle  G.  W.  gmherlin  placed  his  belutiful  horn 
rlt  aT'^;.  Communications  with  Lee  had  been 
cut  and  the  wildest  rumors  were  afloat.     Davis  wrote 

thdr  cou?:^    ""'*'°''  ■"•«'"«  '''  P'-P'^  *"  -'"t"- 
In  this  remarkable  document  he  said: 


« 


I  anr-'uice  to  you,  my  fellow  countrymen    that  it  ,q 

.TdCr"i*:r""""  ^°" '"""  '"*  ^Aolfhi 

and  soul.  I  will  never  consent  to  abandon  to  the  enemv 
one  oot  of  the  soil  of  any  of  the  States  of  the  Confer/ 
If  by  stress  of  numbers,  we  should  be  compelled  to  a 
temporary  withdrawal  from  the  limits  of  Vir«nfa  or  anv 
other  border  State,  we  will  return  until  the  bafflei  and  ex- 

L^^slirS  V'  t'^'^'T  ^"  '^^^P^^'  ^^«  endless  and 
impossible  task  of  making  slaves  of  a  people  resolved  to 

nnC^  "^'  flu'  ^°*  ^"spair.  my  countrymen,  but,  relying 

quered  and  unconquerable  hearts." 
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a™^  aTv.tf  fX^i::  the  d:rr> '«--« '■«>» 

the  help  of  Cnt  WathZ     **"^*   ?"*"'°-     ^th 
po^atL!''rd"D\™f  IS"^  ^„«r  at  Ap- 

-cH.  to  the  .or  .r„jr.td",-o.^>- 

.  «t;  h.^  Lf  ■-'  "-  of  hi,  stay  asked  for 

^Der^Mlda^-'te't'  '''^  "■!"■  f"'-  «">rtesy. 

risked  your  h'r 'and  the'?:?et:'^^«'^'   '^T   '"'™ 
honor  rae  and  the  South      T  tl  \      ^"l?'"  '""''*»''  to 

the  people.     Is  therr^VtlL^I  Lrd  ^'  "1""  ""'' 
much  I  appreciate  it?  "  *  ^  """  "^o  *°  ^ho"  how 

alwa/'be  rich  in  Tt^t;  "12""^  Z'"^'  ^'"^ 
to  ask  of  you—"         "'"ory.     I  have  but  one  favor 

"  Name  it  — " 
him.*"  '""  "  ''"«  f™"  "  basket  and  handed  it  to 

a".l1:rt'etu^?!i-J!;ri^  ™v!"^sr it.  IZ 
VJ.  1  fl^      Vr  °°*^»ng  for  mvself  ■—  nothinir ' »' 
Ho  left  DanvOle  with  heart  warded  by  th3s  and 
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cheers  of  two  hundred  beautiful  girls  and  the  offer 
every  dollar  a  patriotic  woman  possessed. 

He  had  need  of  its  memory  to  cheer  him  at  Gree 
boro.  Here  he  felt  for  the  first  time  the  results  of  \ 
malignant  campaign  which  Holden's  Raleigh  Standc 
had  waged  against  him  and  his  administration, 
g-eat  was  the  panic  and  so  bitter  the  feeling  whi 
Holden  s  sheet  had  roused  that  it  was  impossible  1 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet  to  find  accommodatio 
m  any  hotel  or  house.  He  was  compelled  to  camp 
a  freight  car. 

It  remained  for  a  brave  Southern  woman  to  rese 
this  insult  to  the  Chieftain.  When  Mrs.  C.  A.  L'Hoi 
medieu  learned  that  the  President  was  in  town,  hous, 
m  a  freight  car  and  shunned  by  the  citizens,  she  se 
him  a  note  and  begged  him  to  make  her  house  his  hor 
and  to  honor  her  by  commanding  anything  in  it  ai 
all  that  she  possessed. 

The  leader  was  at  this  moment  preparing  to  lea^ 
for  Charlotte  and  had  to  decline  her  generous  and  bra^ 
offer.  But  he  was  deeply  moved.  He  stopped  his  woi 
to  write  her  a  beautiful  letter  of  thanks. 

His  interview  with  Johnston  and  Beauregard  w« 
strained  and  formal.  Johnston's  army  in  its  preser 
position  in  the  hands  of  a  resolute  and  daring  con 
mander  could  have  formed  a  light  column  of  ten  thoi 
sand  cavalry  and  cut  its  way  through  all  oppositio 
to  the  Mississippi  River.  Knowing  the  character  of  hi 
General  so  well  he  had  small  hopes. 

After  receiving  the  report  of  the  condition  of  th 
afmy  the  President  called  his  Cabinet  to  consider  wha 
should  be  done. 

Johnston  sat  at  as  great  a  distance  from  Davis  a 
the  room  would  permit. 

The  President  reviewed  briefly  the  situation  anc 
turned  calmly  to  Johnston: 
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"General,  we  should  like  now  to  hear  jour  views  " 

whipped  and  will  not  %ht.»  themselves 

A  dead  silence  followed 

gaS''  ''""'™*  *''™^  '"  ""''t  *8»ity  to  B«.ure- 

«T'!lr''"-.?°  ^°"  '"y-  ^^""^  Beauregard?" 
r.pliL^'*  "*''  """  «^''"'"  Jol-ton  haf  said,',  he 

•^plZTi^  "{"'^  """  Davis  was  characteristic 
sav  fhat  T         f  ^™"'''  S'"'™'"'  f«  ^  offer  and 

xrto^^^erarr^L:iH.-'  - "«'-  ^^"- 

4^7^  ™t7T™'«'  «"'  ™gged'.iTu^W  the 
"  That  reminds  me,"  he  said    «  ^^  «  * 

No  -  no  -'  came  the  quick  reply.    '  I  am  a  tem- 
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perance  lecturer  and  do  not  drink  -»  he  paused  and  h 
voice  dropped  to  a  whisper -« I  would  hke  some  wat^ 

be  all  rig^^^^^^  "  ''  t^.A:no^.  to  me -why,  it  Si 

ing  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln.     His  thii 
^e  went  death  white.     Handing  the  telegram  to  h 
Secretary,  he  quietly  said:  K  «ni  xo  ni 

."  ^  fm  sorry.     We  have  lost  our  noblest  and  bes 
friend  m  the  court  of  the  enemy." 

^-^V"?"/"^!!*^'^  telegraphed  the  news  to  his  wife  wh< 
M^  nl  ^"'^"\  '^"f"  ''  ^''^^^^*"^'  South  Can,lina 
wWK  Her  ^on^an's  intuition  saw  the  vision  of  horroi 
p^opl  ^'^^^  "^''°*  *"  ^^'  '^"^  *°  ^^^  «*'-ke^ 

The  President  left  Charlotte  with  an  escort  of  a 
thousand  cavalrymen  for  Abbeville.     His  journey  was 

ih7 cJf  A  T^'  ''"'■^  *^"^^"«  *"  «"»*  remained  of 
the  Confederate  Treasury  with  the  money  in  currency 
from  the  Richmond  banks  which  had  bee/entS  to 
the  care  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

ask^The'*S^K*  \^f'  '\^^°  «°  the^roadside  and 

She  turned  to  comply  with  his  request. 
While  he  was  drinking  a  baby  barely  able  to  walk 
crawled  down  the  steps  and  toddled  to  him 
Ine  mother  smiled. 

blingly.^''   """*  President   Davis?"   she  asked   trem- 

"It  is.  Madam,"  he  answered  with  a  bow. 
S»he  pointed  proudly  to  the  child: 
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"He*8  named  fop  you'" 
haSTAf  tt  i  «°"  -"  '«"»  hi.  p<«ket  .nd 

whj/lr:  •:  Ko^;;-?^  L':t?— "» -„  t., «. 

it  and  kept  it  for  luck"  "'""  «™  »"«  «k« 

re;iiL:"'"'"  ""=  ""•'  "•"""  «"--»W  u.  ..  the  Gener.1 

eral  hand,.  MaWs  Z.  ^".f"'^S'''  are  in  Fed- 
been  burned  bT  he  e^erav  V  ""!  "*  ^™""=<''''  ^as 
been  wrecked  a^nd  burSt"^l,7'""-  '"'"''  i"  Te.as  ha, 

fed^TblS^.""'  '""  '"""  ''■^  P-'^^fook  a  few  Co„- 

"  That  is  my  estate  at  the  present  moment " 
He  received  next  day  a  lettor  /^^.T-       ., 
greatly  cheered  him:  "^  ""'  *''*  "hidi 

rison'^Z  ;\T:"r:ltX'"?f  ™r'"-'  •'^  »"■  H- 
«t  6  o'clock  for  the  wa^iLin  "^  ''"'  '"  "■»  morning 
ington  will  be  the  fir,rnla~  ril'^n'"  ^r'^'^'  Wash? 
there  wc  shall  probaW;'  P'"^^  f,  »^a  '  unWd  at.  From 
and  wait  a  Uttle  until  w,^.  .'""*"  <«■  thereabouts, 

beseech  you  no,  t^ta'cll^tc  unonT. *'"«  °'  ^»"-  ^'  "■' 
pen  to  cross  your  shoi  e,f  T.^ .  ''"?  "■'  ""'«"  I  bap- 
that  what  it  miy  "^  ^""  ■"»■"»'  ^ 

"^Ite^Z^'  B^t^/ou'tu!;  Tetmr  Ir"'"  "»  '"  «■= 
invite  me  to  a  great^LTLr^JV^  f "C^ 
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wTr;  '  ^*?t.  '^""^'^  *"  y°"'  triumphs,  been  the  , 
bencficiaij  of  them,  now  I  am  claiming  the  privilege 
the  first  time  of  bcmg  all  to  you,  since  these  pleasurefl 
passed  for  me. 

thi«i?*f  i?\?L*l*i  *^^'*'*    ""^J^**   *<»   y°"'   approval. 

n  «  .  A    *  ^  "i?*'  **^  P'°^"'*'  '""^^  «"°"«h  to  enable 
to  put  the  two  eldest  to  school.     I  shall  go  to  Florid, 

possible  and  from  thence  go  over  to  Bermuda  or  Nasi 
from  thence  to  England,  unless  a  good  school  offers  e 
where  and  put  them  to  the  best  school  I  can  find,  and  t 
with  the  two  youngest  join  you  in  Texas  --  and  that  is 
prospect  which  bears  me  up,  to  be  once  more  with  yoi 
need  be  — but  God  loves  those  who  obey  Him  and  I  kr 
there  is  a  future  for  you. 

"  Here  th^  are  all  your  friends  and  have  the  most 
bounded  confidence  in  you.  Mr.  Burt  and  his  wife  h, 
urg«i  me  to  live  with  them  — offered  to  take  the  chan 
of  the  Yankees  with  us —  begged  to  have  little  Maggie 
done  everything  in  fact  that  relatives  could  do.  I  sh 
never  forget  all  their  generous  devotion  to  you. 

"  I  have  seen  a  great  many  men  who  have  gone  throu 
—  not  one  has  talked  fight.  A  stand  cannot  be  made 
this  country!  Do  not  be  induced  to  try  it.  As  to  i 
trans-Mississippi,  I  doubt  if  at  first  things  will  be  straig 
but  the  spirit  is  there,  and  the  daily  accretions  will 
great  when  the  deluded  of  this  side  *are  crushed  betwe 
the  upper  and  nether  millstones.  But  you  have  not  tri 
the  strict  construction '  fallacy.  If  we  are  to  require 
Constitution,  it  must  be  much  stretched  during  our  hou 
of  outside  pressure  if  it  covers  us  at  all. 

"  Be  careful  how  you  go  to  Augusta.  I  get  rumors  th 
arown  18  gomg  to  seize  all  Government  property,  and  tl 
people  are  averse  and  mean  to  resist  with  pistols.  Th< 
are  a  set  of  wretches  together,  and  I  wish  you  were  sa 
out  of  their  land.  God  bless  you,  keep  you.  I  ha^ 
wrestled  with  Him  for  you.  I  believe  He  will  restore  i 
to  happiness. 

Devotedly, 


« 
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table  spirit  made  t£T.f  ^  ,'^'"*'-     ^<=  '■«'»™'- 

continuaneeoTthefitltuttflK  ^  ™"""^  ""l  "« 
that  raight  save  the  louthfl^*?  ''™'  =""'<'  "^  """^^ 
of  possible  negro %ie  *"  """  ""'*  *''*»'«'"'^ 

u„d"::rb,"'e™a:.lf,  ""•  "'°'""°»'  "'^  P'-"«  eye 

for"fte'»Z*e'„t*'wrr'"  '"'  ''"'*"''•  "''  "  «  P-> 
war     T  TT        ^    ''*'■'  "sources  to  continue  the 

men  yet  with  me  renew  the.V  If       •    f^    *^  ^''*''^ 
Around  .oure.nforrrntft'i'iltthTrr""  *"  '^''*- 

Jn  v:£  ttt'':„ftr;zL~Tr "  -- 

called  on  for  his  individual  opinZ"     ^"'^  """  "" 
neS  "^e^r/wa^:  f-\8'-  his  answer  in  the 

No!      Davis  answered  passionateT        «T  «„-ii  i- 
ten  to  no  proposition  for  my  safetv      T*«,.      i^     ^" 
for  the   cause   of  my   couS^v      Qf     /  ^^P^^  ^  yon 
stand  by  it!"         ^   country.     Stand   by  it,   men — 

His  appeal  was  received  in  silence.     His  councilors 
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could  not  agree  with  him.  The  proud  old  man  dr 
his  slender  body  to  its  full  height,  li/ted  his  hands  a 
cried  pathetically: 

"  The  friends  of  the  South  consent  to  her  deffrac 
tion!"  * 

He  attempted  to  pass  from  the  meeting,  his  ema 
ated  face  white  with  anger.  His  step  tottered  and  I 
body  swayed  and  would  have  sunk  to  the  floor  had  n 
General  Breckinridge  caught  him  in  his  arms  and  1 
him  from  the  room. 

Benjamin    parted    from    the    President    when    th 
crossed  the  Savannah  River  and  he  had  dropped  t 
Seal  of  the  Confederate  Government  in  the  depths 
its  still,  beautiful  waters. 

I*  Where  are  you  going?  "  Reagan  asked. 
"To  the   farthest  place   from   the  United   States 
was  the  quick  reply,  "if  it  takes  me  to  China." 

He  made  his  way  successfully  to  England  and  w( 
fame  and  fortune  in  the  old  world. 

On  hearing  that  the  Federal  cavalry  were  scourir 
the  country,  Breckinridge  and  Reagan  proposed  thj 
Davis  disguise  himself  in  a  soldier's  clothes,  a  wool  h< 
and  brogaii  shoes,  take  one  man  with  him  and  go  to  tl 
coast  of  Florida,  ship  to  Cuba. 
His  reply  was  firm : 

"^  I  shall  not  leave  Southern  soil  while  a  Confederal 
regiment  is  on  it.  Kirby  Smith  has  an  army  of  25,00 
men.  He  has  not  surrendered.  General  Hampton  wi 
cut  his  way  across  the  Mississippi.  We  can  lead  a 
army  of  60,000  men  on  the  plains  of  Texas  and  figt 
until  we  get  better  terms  than  unconditional  surrender. 
Breckinridge  was  left  at  Washington  to  dispose  c 
the  small  sum  yet  left  in  the  Treasury  and  turn  ove 
to  their  agent  the  money  of  the  Richmond  banks. 

Robert  Toombs  lived  in  Washington.     General  Rea 
gan  called  on  the  distinguished  leader. 
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il  Rea- 


doo?  "^'"^  *^"  «"^-*  -'-  ^^  library  and  closed  the 

«  ^°"  ^V^  "™°"®y'  Reagan?  '» 

«  You?i  *°  1*,*^'  "'^  ^^**  °^  *b«  Mississippi  --" 
^^  lou  are  well  mounted?  "  ^^ 

;  One  of  the  best  horses  in  the  country  " 
I  am  at  home,"  he  added  generously      «  I  r«« 
mand  what  I  want    «t,^  :/    «'''"^™"f' y-        X  can  com- 
supply  you  ---       '     ^  '^  ^°"  "^"^  anything,  I  can 

To?ml'  h'Siufe^Tl;"  ^''T''  T ^^"^^^  »^-^'l^- 
denly:  ^*^'^***^  *  moment,  and  then   asked   sud- 

l*jj*«  P">sident  Davis  money?" 

Mississ%p""^  ^'''  '"°"«*^  *^  ^^'^^  "^  both  across  the 

««L    '}^'  ^*^^^^  ^'^ll  mounted?" 

."???"  '''°<"n'>»  was  silent. 
h~l  ™r  q°'at,r'  ^:  t;™'  °"  ««'"«'>«""y.  "  have 

/;Si.  "Thef: :  it°i,„r  ^"'t^^^^"  ^  •"•»  best 

thcv  can      S.       f       *  ""f^  ''■°'"  h™  «»  fast  as 
favor  '"ih  th?.„    '  ''"'^^•^""'"S''  "•  "'»''g"  h™  *»  currr 

I've  bee'n  with  h JIX  Jntr"  ty^'n^r^^  °f  "" 
lory  and  defeat,  and  I  swear  ™"duiu„  of  v,.. 
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est,  gentlest,  bravest,  tenderest,  manliest  man  I  Y 
ever  known — " 

"  Let  me  know,"  Toombs  urged,  "  if  I  can  serve 
in  any  possible  way." 

When  Reagan  delivered  the  message  to  the  Pr 
dent  he  responded  warmly: 

"  That's  like  Toom.bs.    He  was  always  a  whole  sot 
man.     If  it  Here  necessary  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
cept  his  off  i." 

He  was  slowly  reading  his  wife's  last  letters  wli 
had  been  delivered  to  him  by  scouts  who  were  still  fai 
fuL 

They  were  riding  in  a  wagon  with  picked  Mississi] 
teamsters  twenty  miles  below  Washington: 

"  All  well,  with  Winnie  sweet  and  smiling.  Billy  pie 
of  laughter  and  talk  with  the  teamsters  keeps  quiet.  J 
is  happy  beyond  expression.  Maggie  one  and  two  qi 
well.  ^ 

"  I  have  $2,500,  something  to  sell,  and  have  heart  « 
a  hopefnl  one,  but  above  all,  my  precious  only  love 
heartful  of  prayer.  May  God  keep  you  and  have  1 
sword  and  buckler  over  you.  Do  not  try  to  make  a  sta 
on  this  side.  It  is  not  in  the  people.  Leave  your  eso 
and  take  another  road  often.  Alabama  is  full  of  caval 
frc«h  and  earnest  in  pursuit.  May  God  keep  you  a 
bring  yon  safe  to  the  arms  of 

"  Your  devoted, 

"  WiNNM." 

He  opened  and  read  another: 

"  Afy  own  preciout  Banriy : 

"  May  God  give  us  both  patience  against  this  heavy  trii 
The  soldiers  are  very  unruly  and  have  taken  almost  all  t 
mules  and  horses  from  the  camp.  Do  not  try  to  meet  n 
I  dread  the  Yankees  getting  news  of  you  so  much.  Y< 
are  the  country's  <mly  hope  and  the  very  best  intentioi 
do  not  advise  a  stand  this  side  of  the  river.     Why  not  e 
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keep  ,.„,  „,  „u  ,„,  4,^  ,P;^»  l-k  s.fe.^M.,  God 

"  Your  own, 

"  Winnie  " 

cou.^.  He  tJnSi:  Rr^anV""^"  '''*'™'"^<'  "-^ 

or  ml  'Tuire  Tt^boi^T"  "'  *°  "^  -P'^-^ 
«."st  protect  mylmny"""''  *°  ^^  '"*  '"«-''"*  I 

Thotifesr/ei;;;"  r  ^^j"""-?'  -?»-• 

ma;„;„gi„theT«"survr;H  /"■*  the  money  .tiU  re- 
search  of  his  loved  ones  ^"™  Clueftain  In 

her^a^jt;1.t«:d  ^rlf  ^.'  '  '""•i"'^^  -0  foo-O 
her  two  davs  and  aDnarZt  t^i  .  "'  *'"»^''='»  '^i'h 
hin,  to  ,ea4  hTrtdTar^lf  etr  t  W 
agreed  to  do  this  and  with  B..     es<:»Pe.     He  finally 

his  .Uff  and  Burto^krHsof  tf  IlJ''*.  "'™'*"  "^ 
for  the  Florida  coast  """'°°'  ""'  Secretar,-,  started 

part^o'rthTwaTt'Lfr?'  '"«•  »,■"' "» •■«'  »•>- 

met  Mrs.  Davis  and  L^/  ""  '  ""■*•  ""«'  "  '""^e* 
road  near  thrScdg^-Rrr^  "'  "^^  '°*  "^  '"^ 

aaj':d'StX:i;rt  Lr^ti'i''  t%r 

presence  :,.s  betrayed  to  tL  pS'  .  '""""'k  their 
surrounded  bv  CdonVp.*  i,  j"''/''™'''^'  •>"  "«™P 
President  an/ p^rt^tf^f '  ""■  "^  ""^'^"^^ 
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these  trunks  they  found  a  pair  of  new  hoopskirts  wh 
Mrs.  Davis  had  bought  but  never  worn.  An  enterpi 
ing  newspaper  man  immediately  invented  and  s< 
broadcast  the  story  that  he  had  been  captured  tryi 
to  escape  in  his  wife's  hoopskirts.  His  enemies  refus 
to  hear  any  contradiction  of  this  invention.  It  was  1 
good  not  to  be  true.  They  clung  to  it  long  after  Co 
nel  Pritchard  and  every  man  present  had  given  it  \ 
lie. 

They  had  traveled  a  day's  journey  toward  Mac< 
the  headquarters  of  General  Wilson,  when  an  excii 
man  galloped  into  the  camp  waving  over  his  head 
printed  slip  of  paper. 

"  What  is  it?  "  Davis  asked  of  his  guard. 

The  guard  seized  and  read  the  slip  and  turned 
the  Confederate  Chieftain  and  his  wife. 

"  Andrew  Johnson's  proclamation  offering  a  rewa 
of  $100,000  for  the  capture  of  Jefferson  Davis  as  t 
murderer  of  Abraham  Lincoln ! " 

A  cry  of  anguish  came  from  the  faithful  wife. 

The  leader  touched  her  shouldei*  gently. 

"  Hush,  my  dear.  The  miserable  scoundrel  w 
wrote  that  proclamation  knew  that  it  is  false.  He 
the  one  man  in  the  United  States  who  knows  that  I  pi 
ferred  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  White  House  to  him 
any  other  man  the  North  might  elect.  Such  an  a 
cusation  must  fail  — " 

The  wife  was  not  comforted. 

"  These  men  may  assassinate  you ! " 

The  soldiers  crowded  about  their  defenseless  pri 
oner  and  heaped  on  him  the  vilest  curses  and  insull 
He  made  no  answer.  The  far-away  look  in  his  eag 
eye  told  them  only  too  plainly  that  he  did  not  hear. 

Colonel  Pritchard  in  his  manly  way  made  every  e 
fort  to  protect  him  from  insult.  Within  a  short  di 
tance  of  Macon,  the  prisoners  were  halted  and  the 
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escort  drawn  up  in  line  on  either  side  of  the  road.  Colo. 
nel  Pritchard  huJ  ridden  into  Macon  for  a  briirade  To 
escort  his  captives  through  the  streets  of  the  c!ty 

I  he  soldiers  again  cursed  and  jeered.  The  children 
climbed  into  their  father's  arms,  kissed  and  hug^d  hTm 
tenderly  and  put  their  little  hands  over  his  elfs  thl? 
he  should  not  hear  what  they  said. 

He  soothed  their  fears  and  comforted  them  with 
beautiful  lines  from  the  Psalms  which  he  quoted  S  t^nes 
of  marvelous  sweetness. 

withThe'de^^'""  T^t'  his  distinguished  prisoner 
^th  the  deference  due  his  rank  and  character.  His 
guard  m  silence  opened  their  lines  and  presented  arms 
as  Davis  entered  the  building.  Presented  arms 
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THE  VICTOR 

Socola  hurried  into  Richmond  three  days  after  it 
fall  in  the  desperate  hope  that  he  might  be  of  servic 
to  Jennie. 

He  was  two  days  finding  her.     She  had  offered  he 
services  to  Mrs.  Hopkins  in  the  Alabama  hospital.     H( 
sent  m  his  card  and  she  refused  to  see  him.     He  askec 
an  interview  with  Mrs.  Hopkins  and  begged  her  to  help 
Her  motherly  heart  went  out  to  him  in  sympathy.     His 
utter  misery  was  so  plainly  written  in  his  drawn  face 
You're    so    like    my    own    mother,    madame,"    ht 
pleaded.     « I'm  an  orphan  to-day.     Our  army  has  con- 
quered, but  I  heve  lost.     I  find  myself  repeating  the 
old  question,  what  shaU  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  forfeit  his  life.?     She  is  my  life  —  I 
can't  — I  won't  give  her  up.     Tell  her  she  must  see 
me.     I  will  not  leave  Richmond  until  I  see  her      If 
she  leaves,  I'll  follow  her  to  the  ends  of  the  world.     Tell 
her  fhis." 

The  gentle  hand  pressed  his. 

"  I'll  teU  her." 

"And  try  to  help  me?  "  he  begged. 

"  All  the  world  loves  a  lover,"  the  fine  thin  lips  slowly 
repeated — "yes,  I'll  try." 

At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  she  returned  alone.     Her 
face  gave  no  hope. 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  useless.     She  positively  refuses." 

"  You  gave  her  my  message.?  " 
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"  Yes." 

«  ^  '^^'^  *  ^^y  «°d  try  again  — '» 

No  — " 

^^  You  here?  »  she  gasped  — 

h«f.7       »' J^'*  ^''"^^^  ^"  *°^d  °^e  that  he  no  lon^r 
hated  you,"  she  answered  dreamily.  ^"^ 

And  you  cannot  forgive?  " 

"  No.     Our  lives  are  far  apart  now.  The  xnilf  Ko 
tween  us  can  never  be  passed  »  ^    ^^' 

^.  He   smiled   tenderly   and   spoke  with  vibrant   pas- 

Vm  going  to  show  you  that  it  can  be  passed.    I'm 
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going  to  love  you  with  such  devotion  I'll  draw  you 
last  with  resistless  power " 

"Never—" 

She  turned  quickly  and  left  him  gazing  wistfully 
her  slender  figure  silhouetted  against  the  glow  of  t 
sunset. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV 
PRISON  BARS 

in  Hampton  Roaa^r^^t^riSr:'  ""''  "''"'"' 

J-eph  Wheele.  and  BartrH^rSof  1::;i,f„rrd' 
Wheeler  were  sent  to  Fort  Warren  ;«  n  ^^^'P"^"*  *°a 

TLe  next  rJav  f»,^  ♦  ^o"  warren  m  Boston  Harbor. 

iiie  nextday  the  tug  returned. 

Little  Jeff  ran  to  his  mother  trembling  and  sobbinxr- 

They  say  they've  come  for  f ather -1  Hp^  f t       f ' 

let  us  go  with  him '  »  °^^  *^^°^  ^^ 

an^'offitV*''"^  """''^  '"""•'  -d  «»"">«)  with 

gloat  "er  "^ur  ^4"  ""P"     """="  P'"?''  "" 

otlS'h^^d^f  •""'•w     ^'"y  '*°°^  "'o^*  Holding  each 

ft:t;^;o,th:^:^^^^^^^^^ 

husbands  in  dumb  anguish.  ^  ^  ^'*^  ^"'' 

and,  standing  between  the  files  of^oldiers  Lzei  „?V ' 
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tS  or  iS  1,«f?  •"i^«'J"'»«  t«k«n  which  the  C. 

federate  grZ  and  r.^,^l  -/""xV"  ''°»''™  »'  C< 
and  save  T  *'*''  ''•     «*  "■«■"»««»  ^  W 

"Ht°H  ""1""^  i"  t"""''^''  ffl=  of  soldiers. 
Hand  out  that  shawl  or  I'll  take  *!,«  i..* 

have  on  earth.     I'll  pav  you  for  it   if  •  T^^  ^'° 

!•■»  going  to  have  it."      ^  *'  ''  y""  '"^''-     ^^ 

anKXtt'th'^h^llt:'  '"-  ^^-  ^'"^'^  *-'^- 

Sena?:rwT.'  '"^  "  "  '"'''''  ''«*'-«■'■  -^  th. 

grXr'   ''""    ''""'    "-^  ''°<"-   "P^    violently    and 
"  There  are  no  ladies  here '  *' 

^r:i:i&:%:rv'''  ""^'  "p'^-  "«■«'  *h- 
.ee?:;^iS-tri;^j^rofi-rdc^^^^ 
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•'  wher^  4ZsuSL'  i^X-Ui;  «"•    D«vi.  ..ked. 
ment  is  to  be?  "  "npnsoned  and  *hat  hig  treat- 

"  Not  a  word,"  was  the  short  rcpl. 

p-rrCtheTi:: '""""  '""^'--•> »»« did  „„t 

Mde,  ventured  some  on  his  own  account 
knew  all  about  it  ~»  "  '"'PP'^ned.     I  guc,  he 

HertstLt  «^' t'^o-w'  KHl.t  f'"?  — " 

he  alrd'c^r^;'--:?!™/; ''-^,^":ra''rpaper," 
under  sealed  order,"      ^     '  '""P  "'"  '^»-«  «>«  port 

might  Ifaiw'fd  fi^;t1„"S,'  ^,^  J'f«  and  children 

by  the  same  ship  i„  whirh  ti,        '     ^'^  an^^sred, 
Savannah  under  m^ii;tar;'"*J^';r  ^""^  ""d  --emain  in 

tres:''c™e^t  rbStrwU~/^  "f  ^-■ 

double  shutters  fastened  ^T  "^-^  "'""d  -^''th  heavy 

The  side  openings'tret:  d'  S t^h  I's  '"""°^'' ' 
Two  sentinels  wifh  Too^   j  i         "  masonry. 

without  a  momentTpaure'l'^^'?  P-^^the  floor 

sentinels  and  a  commissWdV    "**"• .  ^"o  ""-er 

ner's  roojn,  the  door  Tid  window  „f"  T?"'"'  *'«=  S""" 

fastened.     Sentinels  we„  sSned      ^k*"  ""*  ""'"'•'^'3' 

head  whose  steady  tr.Z  ZZ  ^rJtt^-T^'  — 


head  whose  steaHv  tm,,,^  j  ,  "^  parapet  o 

possible.  ^  ^'^^"'P  ^^y  ^'^d  night  niade  sleep 


im- 
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The  embrasure  opened  on  the  big  ditch  which  sur- 
rounds the  fort  —  sixty  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  deep  in 
salt  water.  Beyond  the  ditch,  on  the  glacis,  was  a 
double  line  of  sentinels  and  in  the  casemate  rooms  on 
cither  side  of  his  prison  were  quartered  that  part  of 
the  guard  which  was  not  on  post. 

To  render  rest  or  comfort  impossible  a  lighted  lamp 
was  placed  within  three  feet  of  the  prisoner's  eyes  and 
kept  burning  brightly  all  night.  His  jailer  knew  he 
had  but  one  eye  whose  sight  remained  and  that  he  was 
a  chronic  sufferer  from  neuralgia. 

His  escape  from  Fort-ess  Monroe  was  a  physical  im- 
possibility without  one  of  the  extraordinary  precau- 
tions taken.  The  purpose  of  these  arrangements  could 
have  only  been  to  inflict  pain,  humiliation  nud  possibly 
to  take  his  life.  He  had  never  been  robuoc  since  the 
breakdown  of  his  health  on  the  Western  plains.  Worn 
by  privation  and  exposure,  approaching  sixty  years  of 
age,  he  was  in  no  condition  physically  to  resist  dis- 
ease. 

The  damp  walls,  the  coarse  food,  the  loss  oi  sleep 
caused  by  the  tramp  of  sentinels  inside  his  room,  outside 
und  on  the  roof  over  his  head  and  the  steady  blaze  of 
a  lamp  in  his  eyes  at  night  within  forty-eight  hours 
had  completed  his  prostration. 

But  his  jailers  were  not  content. 

On  May  twenty-third,  Captain  Titlow  entered  his 
cell  with  two  blacksmiths  bearing  a  pair  of  heavy  leg 
irons  coupled  together  by  a  ponderous  chain. 

"I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  sir,"  the  polite  young 
officer  began,  "  that  I  have  been  ordered  to  put  you  in 
irons." 

"Has  General  Miles  given  that  order?" 

"  He  has." 

"  I  wish  to  see  him  at  once,  please." 

"  General  Miles  has  just  left  the  fort,  sir." 
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I  -ee'j:;:r"  ^^^^^"^  ''-  --*-  of  ,our  order  until 

'epiy;  "no  solZ  Zuldlt  '"  °'^^^'"  "*«  '^'  «*"" 

"  His  orders  are  from  w    .-'"  °'  "''^'"**^  '*  -" 
him."  "'  ^'*''"  Washington  -  mine  are  from 

tak"^Uri^utrfr's7n*^^  '^  --  -- 

nations  —»  *^^  "  **"  '^^"^d  in  the  history  of 

«  v^  °'?"f  «'«  peremptory." 
\ou   shall   not   inflict   on   me   and    ,n 
through  me  this  insult  worso  f?     H     ?"   ""^    P*^°P^«^ 
submit  to  it!»  "^  *^*"  ^«*th.     I  will  not 

was  thrsLrlrr  ^"^/^:f-,'  ^^P^-n  Titlow," 
paused  and  pointed  to  thp  «  T  ^T  ^"^  '^'^ ""  ''^ 
"Let  o,r  nfen  shoot  m 'It  once"^  f^,f°°^  -'^<^^- 
to  this  outrage!"  once  — I  will  not  submit 

The  prisoner  backed  awav  with  h.«  u     a 
and  stood  waiting.  ^  ^'^  ^*"**  on  a  chair 

*^Do^v?ul"d  f"'"'^  *°  ^'^  blacksmiths: 
As  thlw   1"*^-P"*  the™  on  him!" 

hinf;\t:htTde'o7\hf 'l^  f.t  ^-"  ^-^ed 
The  sentinel  cocked  anS."       ^"1  j^^ed  his  chair. 

ing  on  the  pr Loner  In      ^7^'^}"''  '""^'^«*  ^^^anc- 
breast.  ^"^  ^^°  "^^^  ^'^  defiantly  with  bared 

The  Captain  sprang  between  them : 

*  Ut   down    Vour    icnin        T'll 

when  necessary."        ^  "  ^'""^  ^^u  orders  to  fire 

He  turned  to  the  officer  at  the  door: 
■-y^nZCslZr!  '-^'  «*-"^«t  men-unarmed 
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"Yes,  sir— " 

The  men  entered,  sprang  on  their  helpless  victim 
bore  hira  to  the  floor,  pinned  him  down  with  their  heavj 
bodies  and  held  him  securely  while  the  blacksmiths  riv 
eted  the  chains  on  one  leg  and  fastened  the  clasp  oe 
the  other  with  a  heavy  padlock. 

He  had  resented  this  cowardly  insult  for  himself  and 
his  people  He  had  resisted  with  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  killed  before  it  was  accomplished.  He  saw 
now  with  clear  vision  that  the  purpose  of  his  iailer 
was  to  torture  him  to  death.  His  proud  spirit  rose  in 
fierce  rebellion.  He  would  cheat  them  of  their  prev 
They  might  take  ^his  life  but  it  should  be  done  under 
the  forms  of  law  in  open  day.  He  would  live.  His 
will  would  defy  death.  He  would  learn  to  sleep  with 
the  tramp  of  three  sets  of  sentinels  in  his  ears.  He 
would  eat  their  coarse  food  at  whatever  cost  to  his  feel- 
ings. He  would  learn  to  bury  his  face  in  his  bedding 
to  avoid  the  rays  of  the  lamp  with  which  they  were 
trying  to  blind  him. 

He  had  need  of  all  his  fierce  resolution. 
He  had  resolved  to  ask  no  favors,  but  his  suff^erini? 
had  been  so  acute,  his  determination  melted  at  the  doc- 
tor s  kind  expressions. 

The  physician  found  him  stretched  on  his  pallet,  hor- 
ribly emaciated  and  breathing  with  difficulty,  his  whole 
body  a  mere  fascme  of  raw  and  tremulous  nerves,  his 
eyes  restless  and  fevered,  his  head  continually  shifting 
from  side  to  side  searching  instinctively  for  a  cool  spot 
on  the  hot  coarse  hair  pillow. 

"  Tell  me,"  Dr.  Craven  said  kindly,  «  what  I  can  do 
to  add  to  your  comfort?  " 

The  question  was  asked  with  such  genuine  sympathy 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  it.  -f    r      j 

A  smile  flickered  about  his  thin  mouth.     «  This  camp 

mattress,  Doctor,"  he  slowly  replied,  «I  find  a  little 
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thin.     The  slats  bcnpafK  r.\.^t  ' 

frail  body  _  though  Tn„vftt7  T'  ^"''-  ^'"  » 
while  soldiering  in  the  West  ?h  ""V™^  "'"'«»d. 
camping  and  camJlZT'l^"'''  done  some  rough 
cover  my  nerves  a^d  Cf"  "^  ''**  "•=*  «>»  *" 

'^Br,w1v™"'''''"''«'="'J«"t: 
pillow"  «  *'■"  J"-'^™''  """"■^r  mattress  and  a  softer 

"Thank  you,"  Davis  responded  cordiallv 
Vou  are  a  sraofcer?  "  tlfe  doctor  asW 

"-.  pipeTnd^re'^  "^'  -«'  «--  Mi.es  took 
On  h^  v,s:t  two  days  later  the  doctor  S- 

-e^rrheTuVhiSrei"^"'"-^- 

LeTXranTirs.'""  '"'*  ""^  '°«^  "»''  showed  the 

sta^dTel" %rs:nhTcS^  ""'■"  '^  '°  '"'--  I  -'' 
stand,  the  weight  „f  them  tf"-  ^^  ^'•''^-  "  I 
have  already  to™  broad  Zr  f',°  "7  ''"''-they 
they  touch.^  If  yorcan'^narf''"' '■''?'"''» ''•'Placei 

S'adlytrytodrartherarutJL.f^""-'  *-''  ^  -« 
Ur.  Craven  sought  the  jailer: 

ion  ^ern'dSw'-tXSrL-I^-  " '"  "^  "P''- 
removal  of  those  shackles  u^tili,?-™  "^""•^^  the 

^hall  be  established  on  a  firme'l::*  Xl  "• '''I ''-'"' 
have."  ^^  ^*^"-     Exercise  he  must 

"?Zmo:t\™t/^t,-*-'-essityp.. 

tH,;X"ntr*5r  -xTe  tS^t^  Sy^l?;"<^  J^ 
cnfcsm  of  the  Government.     Sta„tn'haTc"::fe  t^^ 
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lJ°^"\  **""'■"  *"■*  P'«P«J  though  the  bar,  «t 
remov^'^"''''  '""  ""  "^•'*'"-     ^he  ahackle.  l„: 

ce„?'boik'°L'^"!f*'^J°  ^?y»e  h™  the  most  inno- 
cent books  to  read.     He  asked  the  doctor  to  cet  for 
h.m  .f  possible  the  geology  or  the  botany  of  the^outh 
General  Miles  thought  them  dangerous  subjects      At 

decTd^toT!;  asked  for  h!s  trunk  and  clothes.  Miles 
aecided  to  keep  them  m  his  own  office  and  dole  out  the 
Imen  by  his  own  standards  of  need 

Davis  turned  to  his  physician  with  a  flash  of  anger 

mv  cllthe?  Tt'"'  **""  "-^y  ^l'"""  thus  dokTui 
my  clothes  as  if  I  were  a  convict  in  some  penitentiary 
They  mean  to  degrade  me.  It  can't  be  done.  No  S 
h:rpkss''Vh"'a''f  ™-"t«l  insult  heaped  uponX 
toT  Th,  1  -u'  '*"  "I'y  ^^«"^^  their  perpetra- 
tors. The  day  will  come  when  the  people  will  blush  at 
the  memory  of  such  treatment—" 

VlXh^\  ^^A  ^TA  ''^P  P""'"^  heyond  his  endurance. 
He  had  tried  to  fight  it  out  but  gave  up  in  a  burst  of 
passionate  protest  to  Dr.  Craven.  The  sight  of  hU 
oye^  was  faihng.     The  horror  of  blindness  ?Mled  Us 

stmi^^  «t*T!l-  ^"^"  ^  '^«"'  '''th  an  effort  at  re- 
straint, ,8  kJhng  me  by  inches.  Let  them  make 
shorter  work  of  it.     I  can't  sleep.     No  man  can  Uve 

a  moment —  always  the  eye  of  a  guard  starine  at  me 
day  and  night.  If  I  doze  a  feveriS;  moment  the  noW 
of  the  reheving  guard  each  two  hours  wakes  me  and 

bbg  ev™*  Se''°"Vi'  «'*r  '"'"  ^y  "^"^-K  throb- 
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m«  your  smaUest  act,  the  ch^^'Lu"'"'"'^'  '"^tmh- 
f?«  or  the  pose  of  your VodyT  1^  "■"'='-»  »'  your 
nveted  on  you  every  nion,»f'    , .     "^"^  »  human  eye 
;:alking,  is  a  refin™enn™tort,7''^'"*  '^P'°8-  '■■«4 
Comanche  Indian  -ft  is  th/  "     T""  "'^""^  "'  by  a 
gloating  over  the  Dain  ,n^  t,     ^f-  °?  *  "P^  »■■  «■>  «nemv 
The  laSp  bur,^„7rm;lve"t''''r  "''''''  '»  "-*- 
™ed  by  someone^who  knew  ml  S  u-I""  ?'  *''™'»t  d^" 
«I«P  «cept  in  total  darknl^t^'"'°f  "/'  "^^er  to 
Hawk  the  Indian  Chief  aCnf!"  ^  '"'•''  "W  B'«k 
St..Louis  I  shielded  him  frl'^r    °,°"  '^"'''■'='  »* 
curious.     I  have  lived  too  ionTinth/'''«r  »«^^  »*  the 
™ed  by  an  owl  and  I've  st?n„fif  7"^/°  ^  '"^h*" 

-  t^tts  • 'CT;K:^':rorj^^^^ 

Knlj:hf--  «l^nCd--  7Htt~  ain 

debil[tfelt^4°5jf^?,«/«y  erW^^^  his  nervous 

complexion  livid,  al^pulse  Cn;"'" ''>  "PP^"*' gone, 
of  all  vital  ener^-es  5  am  f&«  '^!!P  P'-^trSlon 
the  responsibility  of  my  posi?Ln  IfT**  t"^'""^  ""c-" 
Pnson  without  trial  suh;^^*  ,  ,^'  '"^  '""""Id  die  in 
been  inflicted  on  ht  att'enuateVf*  ""?*'''  «'  l'*" 
form  conclusions  and  wiU,  ?„„  ^"T  *''*  ""-'d  "-ni 
into  history."  '*  ™°"8''  color  to  pass  them 

Mi^rd-wS Cfnd'cfue!n„  n "''<i"""''-  «=»"«' 
physician  whose  poteical  opW 'L'l':  ^""^  hooper,  a 
sounder.  opmions  were  supposed  to  be 


CHAPTER  XLV 

THE  MASTER  MIND 
»cia«„„  with  Jeff.„„riT4'"w  ^onvbcerit":; 

toon„°^^1,  *^'  Pf  "dent,"  he  warned,  "is   only   a 
tool  m  the  hands  of  a  Hronaer  man      T^La  +1  T^ 
Stanton,  the  Secretary  ofwTr    ?»     •  ^-^^    ^**  ™*°- 
but  he  lacks  thp  l..r3         al    '  "  vindictive  enough, 
««.,«     •    *u    *^^,*^"°°'n«-     Stevens,  the  leader  of  the 

of  his  position.     Sumner,  the  leader  of  fHo  q  "°f ^«7 
.^.pabk  or  such  W  intVi^ue.  ^  FuAfLtrj^ 
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Socola  found  him  xv\^^.'      •     \  "^^^^^=^ 

■•"  Washington      He  itlZ!"""''  ""^  ■>-  -""al 
n>ome„t  he  left  O'ColZTlm^  '"'  "'  ^'"^  f™"'  "«= 

-n  TeX" iuh  jL'ph  Holf  *''"  ^?P'""  '"'  -g'-t 
cate  General  of  the  Unftfd  t"*"  *^  ■^"''K'^  ^dvo- 
therefore  in  charge  of  th  n  J  '?  "^r^-  »<=  ''"s 
Clay  and  Davis.  Prosecution  of  the  cases  of 

This  vindictive  venomousoW  ^^  *".^  '""^''  ""c  truth, 
■•".placable  in  his  hatreds  hadT'  "'">■""''  ""■"™^' 
sassination,  which  he  called  I'Thrn"^  ^  ^""^  "^  As- 
Justice."  This  remarkabl  n  ^l"""*"  "'  Military 
dered  Mrs.  Surratt  o„  peHuS'TI-''"''  "'""''^  ""■>•- 

Socola  had  given  Lefr^-  ^**™.°"3'- 
personal  feelinfs  and  no  W '  f  "u-  ""'■""""»"  »'  h'' 
O'Connor.         ^  ""  '"'"  "'  h"  association  with 

"I've  a  little  favor  to  n«l-  „< 
said  suavely.  '"^  "'  y°"-  ^oung  man,"  Holt 

Socola  hewed. 
"^'  y™'  service,  Chief—" 

He  has  been  selJt^nced    .^^^^^^^^  P-on 

tarj  Justice.     I'm  goin^  to  ni'^  ?'  ?V^"^"  of  Mili- 
condition— »  ^    ^  *°  °^^^  ^m  his  life  on  one 

"And  that  is?" 

thfs"  ^;nglrtt;rinf„;l'  *"*  ^''^  "-^-d 
v.le  I'll  commute  Ms  sentence-"     ""^^  "*  ^■'*'-^°"- 
I  see — " 

neurit ;or  ^1^1';'"^'^"  ^'-     H^  0- 
When  Socola  explTined  t  Z-    "■  ^''"'''■" 

the  offer  of  the  Gov  r^men^To"  '"  ^^r""''*'"  *™- 
S3  ""^'Ji  *"  ^P""  his  life  for  the 
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implicat  on  of  Davis  in  direct  orders  from  Richraoi 
»rme:i"f  ir^'"!?  at  a  d„3„„,i„^^  th^  „ndern! 
mim  lifted  his  wounded  body  and  stared  at  his  visito 
His  answer  closed  the  interview. 
TeU  the  scoundrel  who  sent  vou  that  I  am  a  s« 
di«.  I  was  a  soldier  in  Germany  before  I  cast  mv  fo 
*f T  "'*'•■«  South.  I  bear  in  my  My  Se  wC 
of  honorable  warfare.     If  I  hadn't  time  to  lea™  « 

Z^rV^  Jf""  ^"""  "y  ^"""Is  in  the  SouU^  m 
mother  taught  me  in  the  old  world.  You  ask  me" 
save  my  hfe  from  these  assassins  bv  swearing  awaTth 
life  of  another.  Tell  my  executioier  thatfneve/s!. 
the  President  of  the  Confederacy.  I  never  reeved  a 
order  of  any  kind  from  him.  I  L  the  best  HouTd  fo 
the  men  m  my  charge  at  AndcrsoaviUe  and  tried  hon 
estly  to  improve  their  conditions.     I  am  not  a  periur™ 

The  deeper  he  dived  into  the  seething  mass  of  cor- 
ruption and  Wind  passion  which  had  ef gulfed  Wash- 

at  Fortress  Monroe.     After  two  weeks  of  careful  work 
o'connor  ^"'^  ""'  '^^^'^^^  ^'  situation  to 

"  The  master  mind,"  he  began  slowly,  "  I  found  at 
once.     His  name  is  Holt—" 

"  The  Judge  Advocate  General?  " 
"  Yes." 

„f  I'JY  ""°""*?  foi-  "y  "ability  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  charges  against  Davis.  Holt  drew  those  char«^ 
They  are  m  his  hands  and  he  has  determined  to  preM 
his  pr^oner  to  trial  before  his  Board  of  Assi^Tsins  S 

t^^^lTam^r"  '-«  -O^'^-  of  ^^  accusa- 
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Pav,x  realizes  thai  ht  oiTtot"  1"'^'^^  ''<««-  to 
h'»  Wo  are  „„„  ,t  stake.     HeS  ^    ?        ""''  ^'"^^y 
jcab  who  control  Confess   oUTh''"..™  "'"'  *•>'  «»<!- 
the.r  head.     Stevens  hCi;,  VV.^^"'^.*'"  S'^"^-"''  at 
fiance  of  conventional  ties  wiJh  f '"^""'  '"  '>"'^™  dc- 
{.e  separated  from  her  husUnH  1  ?!«™7'>'»'an  whom 
Under  the  influence  of  tht,    "t»      /  "^"^  ^'"'  "«»• 
«  bill  mto  the  House  of  RenS  ^-    '"''  '-""duS 
the  remaining  property  of  Ihe^K-,'"'"  *"  ""ofiscate 
and  give  it  to*the  negrL  _  rfj-^'.''^  P^^'"  »'  tl«^  South 
of  forty  acres  each      Ht"*""*  ">«  '""d  into  plots 
the  whites  of  thrSouttn^S"  "'V  *°  *''"»^- 
«.-oes,  destroy  the  StateXes  W   '"'™''<^'»«  the  ne- 

5«^'ait^Ss't\\S;'?h\"';: '-''»-- 

this  programme  to  the  last  di+ni     L    *'  '''  "'''  Sght 

offiee-  and'Crt^^orthfrr-  ~  ^^^^ 
House.'  ^     ""  ''°"^  *he  balconj  of  the  White 

««  the  engine  of  his  o^  isWf  "''*'a.?'^^  ^^  "«^d 
ready  taken  the  first  ste^s  t^'^*^*^^"-  ,  They  have  al- 

"  Then  he'll  nZrdlT  ii"*  '"P"*^^  ^im  -» 
before  that  Bureau  J' O^^^^^^^^  --  to  be  tried 

"  It  remains  to  be  seen      W    •    '"i^^'^Pted. 
ton  and  Holt.     The  finre^u  5  M^^V  ^^*^  ^tan- 
hobby."  ^"^^*"  of  Mihtary  Justice  is  their 

O'Connor  sprang  to  his  feet. 
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We  must  wnash  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  people. 

Nation.     The  key  to  the  situation  is  in  the  character 

Wnl%K'™*'^if    ','"'?"''"'  ^'^^''"^  H°*^  ^»«  produced 
before  this  tribunal  of  assassination.     In  my  judirment 

they  are  a  gang  of  hired  perjurers.     Their  leader  is 

«f  ^   Tk  u- '"''*  i^u"^'^''-     ^^^^^  "^  fi^e  ™en  associ- 

Surratt.     They  used  them  against  Wirz.     They  are 

rw^^.rf  l^  "''  1^'™  f  «*^"^*  ^*^^«-  1^  »  incoiceiv- 
able  that  these  plugs  from  the  gutters  of  New  York 

could  have  really  stumbled  on  the  facts  to  which  they 
have  sworn.  Find  who  these  men  are.  Get  their  rec- 
ords  to  the  last  hour  of  the  day  you  track  them  -  and 
report  to  me." 

Socola  organized  a  force  of  detectives  and  set  them 

rnnT  The  >sk  was  a  difficult  one.     He  found  tha^ 

now^nf^f^  v^?^^  o"'  P^°*^^*^d  by  the  unlimited 
power  of  the  National  Government. 
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"«ht  to  lift  her  ™nVL"ri:'^'=C c'™''''*''^ 
tion  was  allowed  between  th.™  f'.,  ^°  ^mmunica- 

On  arrival  in  Savirah  TrsT^  •  """."f  "^ '"' J"""- 
were  compelled  to  walk  f I,  ■  \'"'  ^"^  ^'"  '^'"Uren 
long  distaLlrom  the  wl mru^',  ""^  '''«^'»8  '>»'  the 
tfudging  immigrant  fLwo„th?ou7l,"'th^%"''°'=  P"*^ 
sister  carried  the  baby  M  J  n  *^^  *•",  '*''^'^'-  ^^'^ 
boys  and  JXaggfe  followed  wit?'""  "f  *'''  '"°  '»"» 

h.r  faithful  b&  mairbtu^ht  u''n  7h*'  ""''  ?''''^^t' 
baggage.  '  '"°"S''t  "P  the  rear  with  the 

The  people  of  Savannah,  on  learning  „f  ,u  ■ 
rival,  treated  their  prisoner^  ^IhtV?  "^  J''"'"  "" 
Every  home  in  the  cfty  was  th^  "^?'"i  '"'"'^°^"- 

children  had  been  "0^^  nf  n  ^u"?™ ,'°  *•>""•  Her 
what  thev  wore  Th.  •  tu  """"  "^'^^^g  ^-^ept 
clothes.     ^  ^""^    neighbors    hurried    i„    with 

CS.TubIl^hed  anr"''\r^*'!f  "^  '^«™'.  ^*- 
ments  the  most  senttinn  .    ^'"'''"''''^  "'"'  g'-^^f"'  "m- 
of  the  shacking  :?  DaWs    "{r"-'  "*  *''^  ''™''"  ^^-^ 
«nd  taught  her^itt^Zth^  T^epeTuI:  ""^^ 
"oZCd  "•*'"=  **''i\"-'"rnoon^L'nigr 
and  keep  Wm  ^tSITnd  h  "  ".^^'^'^^  ''^  »"  -  '" 
oyes  that  can  see  Snht       /  '""  '""^'^  *"  "'  '''th 
dren,  for  Jesus'  sake.' "       ^°''  ''^^^^'  '"  '''^  ""le  chil- 
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^^. 


Nearly  every  day  the  child  who  composed  the  pray, 
was  80  moved  by  its  recital  she  would  run  from  the  t^ 
and  dry  her  tears  in  the  next  room  before  sue  coul 

Hourly  scenes  of  violence  increased  between  the  whit( 
and  the  inflamed  blacks.     A  negro  sentinel  leveled  hi 

^^  «  T  '»'^,r';?  *^'^^**^"«J  *o  «hoot  him  for  callin 
mm  *  Uncle."  With  prayers  and  tears  the  mother  sen 
her  children  away  to  the  home  of  a  friend  in  Montrea 
A  year  passed  before  President  Johnson  in  answe 
to  the  wife's  desperate  pleading  permitted  her  to  visi 
her  husband  in  prison.  She  arrived  from  Montreal  oi 
the  cold  raw  morning  of  May  10,  1866,  at  four  o'clocl 
before  day  There  was  no  hotel  at  the  fort  at  tha 
time  and  the  mother  was  compelled  to  sit  in  the  deso 
late  little  waitmg  room  wfth  her  baby  without  a  fir^ 
until  ten  o'clock. 

General  xMiles  called.  His  references  to  her  husbanc 
were  made  in  a  manner  which  brutally  expressed  his 
hatred  and  contempt.  She  had  been  informed  that  hia 
health  was  in  so  dangerous  a  condition  that  physicians 
iiad  despaired  of  his  life.  '  f  j        ua 

Miles  hastened  to  say : 

•'  *  Davis  '  is  in  good  health  — " 

"  I  can  see  him  at  once?  »  she  begged. 

"Yes.  You  understand  the  terms  of  your  parole 
that  you  are  to  take  no  deadly .  weepons  into  the 
pnson .'' " 

Suppressing  a  smile  at  the  unique  use  of  the  lan- 
guage which  a  man  of  the  rank  of  Miles  could  make 
she  rephed  quickly: 

at  once  "'^^"**°'^*     "^^^^'^  *"'*°^^  *^**  ^  ^'^^  '^^  ^^™ 

Without  answering  the  jailer  turned  and  left  the 

TTj,  C"  \  ^^T  ™^""*^^  ^"  ^^^^'^  appeared  who  con- 
ducted her  to  the  room  in  Carroll  Hall  to  which  Dr 
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when  the  ii,„  of  I  p^'Sr^tvoIv^""'  ^  P"'"'--. 

the  right  and  entered  a  rrrH,  '*«;™''y.  turned  to 
officera  were  sitting  Throulh  t^  f"'  'l"\'  ^"^"S 
room  the  wife  gazed  at  LrTu     j    •''?"  °^  "»=  '•">«•• 

Hi,  body  hfd "hr^L  to  a  stt::'V'"'''"'"«'=^'»- 
glassy,  his  cheek  bone,  nr„..-    *'"''"'tpn,  his  eyes  set  and 

He  rose  and  totte°rS\~t1.eTor  t  t'^f  "<■"• 
.ng  ,„  short  gasps    his  voice  sea  celv' audi  ,7      """ 

UX°rhe7Ulti';;!:!'d''iT-  ^\-'  *"» 

ful   negro   servart   »Z   i.  j  ^^?''"''''' '""ther  faith- 
thr„ugfgo„dr;Utt,evn    '"""'"^    *''^''   ^"'"- 

pitSeVra„'l''eharwhott'kV?r'  "  "''-  -<» 
a  little  iron  bedstfad  with  IrStaft  *"""  '""^  ""f' 
a  wooden  table  and  «  Jl' j       u    mattress,  one  pillow, 

than  the  other  which  n^.Th.^'^j"''  """  ''«  ^^"'e; 
rocker.  His  bed  was  .o  tM.l  ^ii.  "'  ™  ™P™vised 
filled  with  theirXr  Fel^L,  "•*''  ''■''«'  *"  "»™  w"" 
he  couldn't  ima"^?;  wt7dL?rsThiL°' "^"l  *''!T 
-.ns.st.ng  that  he  had  contra'TS'^sot  s^rtV^t 

ano"tt7coT::ed' W  A''  '^  "^  "-••  *<> 
with  the  liquids  S.emanWtT"''  .*°'^'  ^°«8^<» 
at  the  platter  and  saw  Sat  ti  fT  *''*'=  «'»"«'' 
added  oysters  to  his  Lnu  that  f  f^"'''  "''"  '"«' 
vitality  was  so  low  evon^ivel,,—  f"  "'"■     ''■' 

He  was  not  bitter,  b..t^;S'C';tetpt 
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for  the  systematic  petty  insults  which  his  jailer  whs 
now   heaping  on   him   daily.     His   physician   h«^   J 
manded  that  he  take  exercise  in  the  op  n  air      M'f " 
always  wnl^nrl  «-;*k   i,*  i  "ptn  air.     Miles 

On  one  ocrn^smn  *h  1  °^  "''  tormentor. 

„„„,..■"  '"'■  *'"^'<'  y-"  »'«»>W  «n,.cr  to  mo -here  and 

prisoner       *■■**"'  ""<•  P'™'*  t^™  *»  gaze  at  hi, 

tots"r„';/"'"''"''  "'  ^'''"''^^'  "ho  -»  on  his  ,a, 

"  Where's  Jeff?  " 
erelt^"  negro  bowed  gravely  and  drew  his  stalwart  figure 

"I  am  sorry,  madame,  not  to  be  able  to  tell  von      T 
do  not  know  any  such  person."  ^  "'     ^ 

**\es,  you  do —  aren't  you  his  servant?" 
JNo,  madame,  you  are  mistaken.     I  have  the  honor 
to  serve  ex-President  Davis."  ""^ 

era!  M,  es'  dehcate  phraseology  to  "  beg^>  " 

n«rT^\il:Ta^e.7„tXr  '^'  "'^"^''"^  ««•>'  *» 
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prisoner  every  courted"     "fKi""""  '"'''•'•  ^^''  *»  ""^ 
P«tl.v  anrf  help.  '^  P'"*''''^'    ■«'  to  hi,  wife  .ym- 

tive  ..timulant  helped  ll   f    ki"  '  powerful  dlgcs- 

nourishment  needed    ot,tIi:^^  t«  ^-'^^  ^he 

strength.  '"'**'"  ^'^^  ""^J  ^Wly  build  his 

voice  into  his  sensitivc^rrwith  o^'V"  '^"'"'"'^  '^^ 
PraWng  G«l  it  „,ight  stT  beaf^  Tt  t "       °1  '"''  ?"'*' 
«nd  then  she  roused  the  sleeper^,av„^•  "?,.''  ''"PP'-"' 
and  made  him  eat  ,omefZ»  .  k  i!  ^',™  *'"'  «t™ulant 
ready.     Dr    Cooner  ^  j      ^     ''"'''  "'"^  «'»«vs  keot 

heart  were';otTret'a7o™d    l'"'  ''"^"""^  '>'''" 
death  if  too  long  continued!  ^'^  ™«'"  P"^«  ^is 
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VINDICATION 

When  Socola  had  finished  his  work  developing  the 
history  and  eharaeter  of  Conover  and  his  crew  of  pit 
fessjonal  perjurers  there  was  a  sadden  collapse  in  the 
machinery  of  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice.  Holt 
was  compelled  not  only  to  repudiate  the  wretchefby 
whose  hu-ed  testimony  he  had  committed  more  than  one 
murder  through  the  forms  of  military  law,  but  also  ?o 
issue  a  long  document  defending  himself  a^  Judge  Ad- 

of  TuL^T"'  i  ""'•  ""'**''  ^tat^s  from  the IhaVge 
trtT  1.°^  perjury -the  rilest  accusation  thft 
can  be  brought  against  a  sworn  officer  of  any  court 
His  weak  defense  served  its  purpose  for  the  moment 
He  managed  to  cling  to  his  office  and  his  salaTto 
a  brief  season.  With  the  advent  of  restored  law  he 
sank  into  merited  oblivion. 

The  charge  of  murder  having  collapsed,  the  Gov- 
ernment now  pressed  against  D^vis  an  indictment  for 
treason.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  the  Chief  Justice  of  he 
United  States,  warned  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
that  no  such  charge  could  be  sustained. 

And  still  malice  held  the  Confederate  Chieftain  a  pris- 
oner. Every  other  leader  of  the  South  had  long  si^ce 
been  released.  On  the  public  exposure  of  Holt  and  4 
perjurers  the  conscience  of  the  North,  led  by  Horace 

t'fSJ:%t.Z  """"  ''""""'^  '^^  '^^y  «•' 

learrsh^n^l^f*^"""'"'"*""  ')  Washington,  under  the 
leadership  of  b^evens  inspired  by  his  dusky  compan- 
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the  veto  of  Te  PresTdent^J/"''"^  ""''  ""^"^"^'^  "^er 
They  disfranchise  one"  iZ/r''  ?■"*"'  """^  ™««- 
gave  the  ballot  to  a  ™;  1  •  ""*  "''"*"^  "'  ""^  S™th, 
terday  taken  from  thT  •       ,'^''?"*  '"=«™'^»  but  yos- 

the  ei'vil  gov"e™rnt  'oVtretutt^'sr;  """"tf  <"■' 
the  army  back  to  enforr/«,„-  j  "  ^'*'''''  """^  s™t 
duced  his  bill  to  cfZ^f    !,f  ''""'"'•     Stevens  intro- 

and  give  it  t^  the  „™g  o^f  *Thr°'"^^  "'  '""^  """■*- 
It  was  the  onlv  onr  nf  !?•       u        "i™™"  ™s  his  pet. 

feated  on  a  tYXrds  v I'-^T?  "''''''  """W  ^e  de- 
Stevens  and  But  er  at  T     a    "'""f "  *™"  «to  it. 

n.ent  againit  thePre,  U^ra^r  ''  ''"'  "'  ■''"^''*- 
chinery  to  remove  Wm  f rl  ffl  "  .."  '"°"™  ">'  "•»- 
stm  scaring  t°h:t'"h^  wo^^^-hlm  ^"■"  "'-^  '^"''- 
whaled  hi:  rrcrandd'""'™",*/'l"'^''0'C»""or  mar- 
bail.     Andrew  Johnson  TT        ^^^  "''"'»  "^  Da^i»  on 

T  ■■  d  "^  f  -^^"ath"^  t™™,:  tirh't'-n  ?  ""' 
throned  mob  to  savp  f  1,0  u       iTi-     <.  *"^  newh^  en- 

Theco„spiral:rrhafaay':irdV°''^'"'°'^'''^ 
proposed  to  set  up  on  his  «mU'  ^^^  l^J^'^   '"^^ 

FoS  sf  Snt   ;r;l,r  r  ••  "?  Genc'^rBurton  at 
States  Distri^C^K'Sior^'  "  "^^  ^"""^ 

for?°ti^Xed'™h?'wL'r7'a*''R"r  r™^'  '«>"  »«^ 
Davis  and  his  wffe  „„I       '  ®"^'""'»'<J   and   Jefferson 

of  the  Confede^t.  '"""^  "'*'""'''  '"  **■'  ^^P'''' 

fad  of  tr::  whTh"  jbT  ''f'  "^'"'^  «■=  -•■■■'^ 

sins.     They  came  from  th  Jo?.    P"*  '"  "■""'  '"'■  th"-" 
for  which  h"o  ha/ZS  tdtS"'  *"  ""'  '"'"■'^^ 
Senator  Barton,  his  wife^and  daughter  and  all  his 
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Men  and 
carriage 


surviving  sons  had  come  from  Fair^-iew  to  do  him  honor. 
A  vast  crowd  assembled  at  the  wharf.  No  king  ever 
entered  his  palace  with  grander  welcome.  The  road 
from  the  wharf  to  the  Spotswood  Hotel  was  a  living 
sea  of  humanity.  His  carriage  couldn't  move  until  thf 
way  was  forced  open  by  the  mounted  police.  The  win 
dows  and  roofs  of  every  house  were  crowded 
women  everywhere  were  in  tears.  As  the 
turned  mto  Main  Street  a  man  shouted: 

"Hats  off,  Virginians!" 

Every  head   was  bared   in   the   vast  throng  which 
tretched  a  mile  along  the  thoroughfare.     As  hf  passed 

suffered  crowded  >  to  his  carriage,  stretched  out  their 

roX^'  'a  ^^^^"^^«"d  touched  his  garments  while  the  tears 
rolled  down  their  cheeks. 

trels^on.  """'^"""^  ^^  ^"'  *'^'"^  °"  "  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

mJtt'if°1l'*™'"*  ^^?  ^^'°  "^'"^^  ^°^^rt  E.  Lee  as 
f^i  f  l^\l  %'^™^  "*™'-  ^^^"*  ^^^*^d  his  mailed  fist 
W..  fi  Government  he  would  fight  if  necessary  to 
protect  the  man  who  had  surrendered  in  good  faith  to 

Wr/-t.^^nP''""*-P°^i*f  ""^  dropped  Lee's  name. 
p.p!^  W  J^"'  ^™«^^^.t^d  leader  of  the  South  stood 
erect  before  his  accusers  in  court  he  faced  a  scene  which 
proclaimed  the  advent  of  the  new  Democracy  in  Amer- 
ica  which  must  yet  make  good  its  right  to  live 

On  the  Judge's  bench  sat  John  C.  Underwood  a 
crawling,  shambling  shuffling,  ignorant  demagogue  ^ho 

He  h«  1  '  T\  ?^"^"1  °f  ^"^^"^^  ^°"«^  ^"d  dignity. 
He  had  selected  one  of  the  handsomest  homes  in  Vir- 
ginia, ordered  it  confiscated  as  a  Federal  judge,  and 

^vl.  -ri  •  t?  *^  ^''?  "^  *^"  ^^^"^-  The  thief  was 
s^de  thP  ri!-  f  f "  "^^"f  °"  °"  the  day  he  sat  down  be- 
side the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  in  this  trial 
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When  Chase  had  warned  the  Government  th«f  r,«    k 
of  treason  could  stand  against  DaT  TTnH        '^^''^^ 
sured  the  Attorney  GenerlT^hat  h J   '  Underwood  as- 
Jury  in  Richmond'^hich    oild  be  relild'on  t^  I'  "T 
verdict  neces^itrv      w.  i,  j  •  .         "  *°  8'™  the 

jury  ever  a/semhl./^      f  ™paneled  the  first  grand 

grinning  :t  thi  X.The^SZ  'f^  *"''""= 
omnipotent  African  ^odorprodltinr'th.^""'''  T*^ 
new  era  in  the  history  of  Cri™    «  "  "'  " 

tHe^p:t.^-^-nndi:^r-r^  ^^ar*-  T'' 
rnT'g^d^^S?""'  "'  "-^^^"^^  ™*^  *°  •'™^t',"^.  iS 

o-nria -j:r  a^d  T^^:z^ 

bond.  °^  *^^  ™^°  ^^o  s'-gned  his  bail 

When  he  was  released  and  walked  nnf  «*  +k 

enough  to  hear  his  voice.  standing  near 

fun/  «^fot  *ri]*^'"^.  ^'^'  ^°""^  "^*"'"  ^^  «*id  grate- 
OVonn       r  n      ^''"^'  ^°"^   ^°^  "^e  and   mine.     Mr 
O  Connor  tells  me  that  jour  senices  have  been  inval* 
uable.     For  myself,  my  wi^fe^and  babies  and  my  p^o^ 


^v 
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I  wish  I  inight  do  something  to 


I  thank  jou  again, 
repay  you  -  -" 

"But'l'tS  '^''°*  my  duty,"  was  the  modest  response. 
But  I  thmk  you  might  help  me  a  little  -»  ^ 

II  It  s  withm  my  power " 

"  You  remember  Miss  Barton?  " 

«w^  i"'*  '^*^^°  ^'^^^^  ^^th  her  — she  is  here'" 
^^  Would  you  mind  putting  in  a  word-"  ' 

is  Jpl'tr:;ri:T,^       -  — d  to-day.     ni 
bit  ""'*  "'  "" '"  ^°'  '^^'°°^^-     ^'^^  — ' 

hand    with  Horace  Grede^  T^d  Gerrit^m'ith  tty 

ar,?h  *r:lf  ;^'"°'m''  ^*°^'  P^*^^*^  ^*t  on  Socola's  arm 

an  ale:ve1n  thV;'"'  *"^  ^"^'^^  ^^°-  *^^  --dTo 
an  alcove  m  the  far  comer  of  the  hall. 

She  ooked  up  into  his  face  with  tenderness. 

You  ve  done  a  noble  and  beautiful  thing  in  the  «ft 

"They've  been  miserable  to  you?  » 
She  smiled. 

«  v"*»fi  ^°^^  ^°"  ^°"^^  come—" 
cu      1     "***  ®^°*^  ™^  *^*y  again?" 
kis^^'lT^'^  """^  *"  "™^  "O'"''  his  neck  and 
They  stood  on  the  balcony  hand  in  hand  and  watched 

He  belongs  to  the  race  of  giants  who  have  made 
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our  Nation  what  it  is  to-day.     We  owe  a  rloht  .„  *;, 
unftnching  dignity  and  honesty  of  hi,  mind      He  °    S' 

LI^T  l"r!;«  """^  compromise  impo  sle  -  thTfs 
sues  which  d,v.dod  us  of  Life  and  Death      A  weaker 
mm  would  have  wavered  and  we  should  have  had  to 
fof  airtL'e"'"'"  "'"  "«""•     ^"'^  have  beel  s:t«:d 

Jennie  lifted  her  eyes  to  his; 

"What's  your  name,  my  sweetheart?" 

He  laughed  softly. 


(1) 


THE  END 


